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First Plenary Session 



Wednesday. November 30, 1977. 10:30 a.m.-12:00 noon 

Chairman: J. Chester McKee, .h.. Mississippi Stale University 
Presentation of the Gustave 0. Arlt Award in the Humanities 
Guest Speaker: Norman Hackerman, President. Rice UniiersUy 

J. Chester McKee, Jr. 

We would like to welcome the members and delegates of the Council of Graduate 
Schools m the United States to the 1 7th annual meeting. It is my pleasure to call this 
meeting to order at this time. . 

This year the program committee was chaired by Don White, the inconiing 
Chairman, and Don has done a mar% elous job of making some innovations Fhis 
earlv meeting is a little innovation in the fense that we normally start with the 
luncheon at which time we introduce to you ths Executive Committee and present 
the Arlt Award. Since there will be no luncheon, we have asked the Executive 
Committee- to sit on the platform so that they may each be introduced. The 
Executive Committee this year has been composed of Sanford S. Elberg as past- 
chairman, University of California, Berkeley; Donald J. White, Chairman-Elect, 
Boston College; Joe N. Gerber, Stephen F. Austin State University; tastman N. 
Hatch. Utah State University; J. Knox Jones, Jr., Texas Tech University; Robert 
Kruh, Kansas State University; Michael J. Pelczar, Jr., University of Maryland; 
Margaret N Perry University of Tenn.-ssee. Knoxville; Oscar A. Rogers. Jr.. 
Jackson State University; and Daniel J. Zaffarano. Iowa State University. Our 
President and ex officio member of the Executive Committee is J Boyd Page, and 

our Assistant to the President is John Ryan. 

Our next event of this meeting is my pleasure in presenting this year s recipient of 
the Gustave 0. Arlt Award in the Humanities. The recipient is Dr. William A 
Wilson, Associate Professor of English at Brigham Young University 1 his annual 
award is being made to Dr. Wilson in recognition of his book entit ed I-olklore and 
Nadonalism in Modern Finland. Dr. WiLson's work was published in 19/6 by the 
Indiana University Press. 

The Gustave 0. Arlt Award in the Humanities is given to a young scholar, teaching 
in the humanities at an American university, v/ho has earned a doctorate within the 
past five years and has published a book deemed to be of outstanding scholarly 
significance. Previous awards have been made in the fields of English. Hi.story. 
Linguistics. Modem Foreign Language and Philosophy. 

Dr Wilson ^ as bom in Fremont. Utah, and received his Ph.D. from the University 
of Indiana in 1974 In addition to teaching cour- ^ in folklore and English. Dr 
Wilson also teaches a class m Finnish literature wherein the students read the 
material in the original language. As an additional honor. Dr. Wil.son won second 
prize in the 1977 University of Chicago folklore competition for the same book. 
Folklore and Nationalism in Modern Finland. , 
That which cannot be stated in statistics, lists and other nofces is Dr Wilson s 
greallove of his subject, and the students who work under him Although he is one of 




the most demanding teachers on the Brigham Young faculty, he is still one of the 
most popular because his students sen^e that he is interested in them and in their 
exr-riencmg the joy of folklore that he feels. His guidance of young people ,s at least 
as important as his excellent scholarship. 

Dr. Wilson, would you please come fonvard to receive the award. The Council is 
honored to present aq^d reading. -The Council of Graduate Schools in the 
Onited States, the Gusta?^ 0. Arlt Award in the Humanities awarded to W.ll.am A 
'^"""^ University, in New Orleans, Louisia.sa. November 30. 
197 / . Not the least part of this award is a check to you that we are sure you can use. 

William A. Wilson 

Thank you very much. After the initial shock of the announcement wore off I felt 
the strongest feeling of gratitude. I am ver>- grateful to this organization for 
furthering research and scholarship by granting an award such as this. I am grateful 
o all of those people throughout the years who have helped me along the vav and 
^vithout whose aid this publication would not have come into being. And fim .ly [o the 
extent that the book is a re.sult of the intercreative talents of mine. I am grateful to 
the Creator for those talents. I hope that I will always use them well. 
Thank you all for making this a good day. 

J. Cbc-stfcr McKee, Jr. 

This award is named in honor of Dr. .\r!t. a distinguished humanist and first 
President of the Council of Graduate bchools. Dr. Arlt was formerly chairman of the 
department of Germanic languages and now hold.s the title of Dean Emenf us of the 
Graduate School at UCLA. We are vers happy to have Gus with us this ip ig and 
always look foward to his making a few remarks and letting us know wnat area he 
would suggest the award be in next year. (Jus. 

Gustave O. Arlt 

Mr. Chairman. .Mr President, distinguished guests, and mv friends out in the 
audience. I never know exactly these days how to addres.s this audience. You are no 
longer fellow deans oi mine, and no longer constituents of mine but I hope you will 
always be my friends. When the Gustave 0. Arlt Award was first established. I was 
asked to designate the field in which the award was to be given each year Of course 
my inclination at the beginning was to choose the field or fields in which I had 
scholarly interests throughout my career. The first one of these would have been 
folklore and the second one would .have been Germanic languages. But then, of 
course. I thought this is a self-seeking matter and therefore I chose the field of 
English the first year and history the second > ear. Now having come down the line six 
years. I thought folklore was the af oropriate one. I can't tell you how pleased I am at 
the selection that has been made by the committee which .selects the recipient 

Dr. Wilson's career is that of a typical folklorist. It began with his verv first 
pub.ication on the topic of "Herder and Xationahsm in Folklore" and that is exactly 
where I would have started. I won't tell you how many years ago. Herder was the first 
great folklonst. German scholorr.nd writer.and from there. Dr. Wilson concentrated 
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on the general field of folklore specializing more or less in the nationalistic aspectsof 
folklore, particularly Finnish folklore. v.hk.\ had b^en neglected considerably It is a 
great pleasure for me to have thi.s av^ard go to a man who is eminently qualified, and 
who has shown great interest and great ability in the field of folklore 

Dr. Wilson, it is my ^reat pleasure once more to congratulate you and to sa> I 
couldn't be happier than I am about this bclection. I al^o v,ant to thank the Council of 
Graduate Schools for maintaining this annual award and I hope it will continue as 
long as the Council exists and that i^. forever because there will ai\%a>s be a Council 
of Graduate Schools as there \%ill always be an England. 

As for next year, my choice is the field of archeolog) which I believe is an 
important field and a field which is. both %er\ great and meaningful at the present 
time. Thus, I recommend to the Execuiiv e Committee that the field of archeology be 
chosen for next year. I thank ycu for gi\ ing me the opporturitv to sav a few words 

J. Chester McKee, Jr. 

Our speaker is President of an outstanding univ ersit\ , Rice University, a position 
he has held since 1970 when he moved there from the presidency of the University of 
Texas. Prior to becoming President at the University of Texas he served the 
University as Professor of Chemistr>, Chaiman of the Chemistr\- Department, 
Dean of Research and Sponsored Programs, Vice President and Provost and Vice 
Chancellor of Academic Affairs. He was bom in Baltimore, Maryland, uid received 
the A.B. and Ph.D. degrees from Johns Hopkins. He holds honorar\' doctorates from 
Saint Edward's University and Austin Cohege. Our speaker is an elected member of 
the National Academy of Sciences and the Air. ,rican Philosophical Society as well 
as many other important societies. In his current role as member and chairman of the 
National Science Board and member and chairman of the Board of Energy Studies 
with the National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, Dr Hackerman 
IS intimately familiar with the current status and planning of national research 
policies. He has made distinct contribut.ons to graduate education in many ways, in 
particular servmgas a member of the National Board of Graduate Education when it 
was in existence. He also holds a number of outstanding scientific awards It is a real 
honor to present to you Dr. Norman Hackerman, President of Riee University Dr 
Hackerman. 

Is Graduate Education a National Resource? 

Norman Hackerman 

Ladies and *entleman, f am delighted to ha\e an opportunity to speak to the 
Council of Graduate Schools, i have always been interested and invoked in graduate 
education and indeed currently have four graduate students who Tm hopeful will 
come out at the rate of one a year for the next four years. I have always looked upon 
graduate education as an integral part of .he higher educational system and that is 
basically what I want to talk about. I wart to do it with evidential material 

The title is designed mainly to catch your attention since it seems obvious tome 
that graduate education is a national resource There isn't any question about it, but 
you and I are prejudiced and what we believe may not be persuasive without real 
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evidence. If one ask.s a similar que>lion uf the general public >ou will ^el .some blank 
stares, but by and *arge the respon^e will be "of course it is/* 
^ There is a second question that should be asked. "Can graduate education be 
done in other ways than we now do it?" I would have to answer, of courNe it can/' We 
wouJd be very short-sighted if we inM.sted that the current method is the only wav to 
provide for post-iSth grade education. I'he question perhaps should be. Is it in the 
nation s best interest to have it done .some other way? 'IV auNuer to that is. of 
course it is if the other way is better." And the conclusion to that little series of 
questions then is we. you and I and all of our colleagues, mu.st make graduate 
education as now practiced as good as possible. Not for us. which mav be one of our 
problems, but for the nation. This is without regard to whether the activitv takes 
place in a publicly supported in.stitution. an independent mstitution. or any 
combination. 

To examme the question^ a little more carefulh . I think it may be worthu ile to look 
at the components of the system- This is not an exhaustive list of components but the 
principal ones- These are the reservoir, the support, and the excitement. I use 
"excitement" to cover almost anything in the field of lea.-ning in the graduate area. 
\u other words, it is new discovert, new understanding, new ideas, great books, a 
clear perception of our ignorance, and so on. There will be data on the reserv oir and 
on the support, but the excitement will be discussed more subjectively. 

Fir^l. let me point out to you lhi*i at no time m the pa^t, and with little indication of 
upward change in the future, have ihe.-e been more than " ■) percent of the 18 year old 
cohort go on to college Indeed it approached .'>o percent and has 1 . .n receding in 
•^ecent years That obviously is of some importance tons since it i? from this group 
that we get our gr;>duate students. Second, the composition of the undergraduate 
student bodv is changing to more part time, odd time students, and fewer full-time 
standard type of undergraduate studentv Thi> ais*, has to hav e its influence on the 
graduate school of the near and far future 

\^«7*i. • J, >,,;r :*tf,ff 
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The first of ;he illuslrations pves us an ideaof the number *if 2? year olds who will 
be available. This isjuM about the right age for the charac^ . stic ^roup that came to 
graduate school over the period for \vhich ^^e ki. m the answer. There is no gues.s 
work hereand these are not projeaion>. To that extent sou can se^ that the numbers 
of 23 year olds will peak in about I9.s4. and from there on will <tart down for at least 
the next fifteen years 



TABLK il 

Total GraduciU- I)iur*^e -Credit Knnfllrmnt And 
Sumher of 2:i'To 2f: y*Gn(M 1963*74 



TOTAL (ntADl ATK TOl-AI. (iRADl ATr! DEGREE 

I)..GUEE'CREDIT VP.AH OM)S CHEDIT ENROLLMENT 

YEAR ENROLLMENT (THOl SANDSi AS PERCENT OF 

rrHOlSANDSL,. - POPlXAriONAtiE 2^29^ 

1963 ^ 521 '^-^ 

1964 I'l.i^J^T '^-^ 

1965 697 nL454 ^'^ 

1966 TCs 1T.2H1 -.4 

1967 849 I7.9tl5 4.7 
lC5j5 8K.'> l**,****^ 



3969 



95.% l?*.^-i5 '^1 

1970 l/ni 

1971 l.ni2 



20,207 5 J 



1972 i.Ofir, 22,OH9 ^-^ 

1973 l.!2.i i2.5fU 5.0 

1974 ____ l.Hm 11. W 

<=OrRCFS- I ^ Department nf fleal»^^ Education and Welfare. National Center for 
Education Slali.tic^. I^oj.ction. of Kducatumal Stati>tus to and Projections of 

Education StatusUc^ to 19H4-Hn C S. Department of Commert t*. Bureau of the Census. 
Current Population Reports, Sent- P J5. No., 5J9 and fil I 



The next diuslralion shows the percen*age of 23 29 year olds svho enrolled for 
graduate degree credit over a recent twelve year span. The best number you can 
pick out of the last column suggests that about 5 percent of that cohort will goon to 
graduate school. There is no reason not to believe that that 5 percent .vill persist and 
the reason believe that it will is that it has done so for the past five years These 
data give us a sense of the available reservoir. 



I he next illustration shows attendance at graduate school bv status-the full- 
time and the part-time distribution. It is interesting that from 1963 to 1975 the part- 
time students as percent of total enrollment has remained pretty constant. 

TABLE III 
Total Graduate Degree-Credit Enrollment 
by Attendance Status. 1963-1975 



Year 


Tntnl 




Part-time 


1 Qfi'^ 

1 J/Di> 


oZ 1 


183 


333 


1964 


608 


221 


337 


1965 


697 


256 


441 


1966 


768 


285 


483 


1967 


849 


317 


532 


1968 


885 


337 


548 


1969 


955 


364 


591 


1970 


1.031 


379 


652 


1971 


1.012 


388 


624 


1972 


1.066 


393 


673 


1973 


1,123 


409 


714 


1974 


K190 


428 


762 


1975 


1.263 


453 


810 



i)ercem of total enrollments 
63.9 
63.7 
63.3 

62.9 
62.7 
61.9 

61.9 
63.2 
61.7 

63.1 
63.6 
64.0 
64.1 



) . Data are NCES estimates. " ~ " 

xNote: Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for all years. Because 

of rounding, details may not odd to totak. 
Source: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center for 

Education Statistics. Projectioru of Educational Statistics to 1983-84 and 

Projections of Education Statistics to I9S5-8r> 

The next illustration shows the same information by sex as well as st:^.,us. 

table: IV 

Graduate Decree-Credit Enrollment by Sex and Attendance- Status of Student, 1971-1975 

(Thousands) 
(;radnate degree-credit enrollment 
Vear Men Pait-time Women Part-tinie 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 
Percent chan^.e 

197. -1975 

Note: -Data an 

details may not add to totals 



615 


269 


346 


56.3 


397 


119 


277 
313 


627 


268 


359 


57.3 


439 


126 


647 


272 


375 


58.0 


476 


137 


340 


663 


276 


387 


58.4 


527 


152 


375 


700 


290 


410 


58.G 


563 


163 


401 


+ 13.8 


+7.8 


+ 18.5 




+41.8 


+37.0 


+44.8 



69.8 
71.3 
71.4 
71.2 
71.2 



Source: U,S. Department of Health, Kducalron. and Welfare. National Center for 
Education Statistics. I^ojections of EducatiorMl Statistics to 1985^86 and 
Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, annual series. 
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Here you can see that the percentage of women hab inci eased as ai! of us are aware of 
by now. Next we see the nun»bei of mailer's degrees in all fields and those in natural 
and social science and engineering. 



TABLE V 

PropoHion Of Master's Decrees Granted In Science And Fjif^ineering, 
1953-54 To 1975-76 

The number of master's degrees m science and engineering fields in 1975-76 is the 
greatest yet observed, however, science and engineering degrees as a percent of all 
degrees at this level continue to decline from the high point reached in 1964-65. 

The 1975-76 number of master'^ degrees in the social sciences represents a new high 
The peak year for master s degrees in engineering was 197 1 72; for the natural sciences 
the peak year was 1973-74. 



Year 



Total 
degrees 

aii 
fields 



Degrees in science 
and engineering 
Percent 
of total 



Number 



1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 7.n 

1975- 76 



56,823 
58,204 
59,294 
61,955 
65,614 
69,497 
74,497 
78,269 
84,389 
91,418 
101,122 
112,195 
140,772 
157,892 
177,150 
194,414 
209,387 
231,486 
252,774 
264,525 
278,259 
293,651 
313,001 



13,399 
13,989 
14,061 
15,205 
16,840 
18,682 
20,012 
22,786 
25.146 
27,367 
30,271 
33,835 
38,083 
41,800 
45,425 
48.425 
49 .U8 
50,624 
53,567 
54,234 
54,175 
53,852 
54,757 



23.6 
24.0 
23.7 
24.5 
25.7 
26.9 
26.9 
29.1 
29.6 
29.9 
29.9 
.30.2 
27.1 
26.5 
25.6 
24.9 
23.6 
21.9 
21.2 
20.5 
19.5 
18,3 
17.5 



Degrees tn natural 

sciences 

Percent 

of tot al Nl'.^}be^ 
10. 



Degrees ir. social 
sciences 



Degrees in 
engineering? 



Number 
6,087 
6,395 
6,420 
6,688 
7,447 
8.215 
8,903 
10,122 
11,281 
12.173 
13.527 
15,190 
16,668 
18,610 
19.904 
21.455 
21,638 
21,495 
22,407 
22,600 
22,808 
22,085 
21,774 



Percent 
of total 



11.0 
10.8 
10.8 
11.3 
11.8 
12.0 
12.9 
13.3 
13.3 
13.4 
13..S 
11.8 
U.8 
11.2 
11.0 
10.3 
9.3 
8.9 
8.5 
8.2 
7.5 
7.0 



Number 



Percent 
of total 



3,108 
3,110 
2,917 
3,284 
3,605 
3,714 
3,950 
4.486 
4,956 
5,559 
5,917 
6,589 
7,737 
9,305 
10,3.33 
11,727 
12,083 
12,782 
14,358 
14,976 
15,974 
16,333 
16,813 



0.0 

5.3 
4.9 
5.3 
5.5 
5.3 
5.3 
5.7 
5.8 
6.1 
5.9 
5.9 
5.5 
5.9 
5.8 
6.0 
5.8 
5.6 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 
5.6 
5.4 



4.204 
4.484 
4,724 
5,233 
5.788 
6.753 
7,159 
8.178 
8,909 
9.635 
10.827 
12,056 
13.678 
13.885 
15,188 
15.243 
15.597 
16,347 
16,802 
16,758 
15,393 
15.434 
16.170 



7.4 
7.7 
8.0 
8.4 
8.8 
9.7 
9.6 
10.4 
10.5 
10.5 
10.7 
10.7 
9.7 
8.8 
8.6 
7.8 
7.4 
7.1 
6.6 
6.3 
5.5 
5.3 
5.2 



Source: National 
series. 



Center for Education Statistics. Earned Degrees Conferred, annual 



ERIC 



You see the mcrease from 57.000 to 313.000 over a sp.n of twenty-two years, a 
sizeable increase. I am not sure that everybody is really a^are of the size of the 
enterprise as contrasted to what it was in the quieter days of the early 50's. 
The next table gives similar information for doctorates. 
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TABLE VI 



Proportion Of Doctor's Degrees Granted in Science and Engineering, 1953-54 To 1976-76 

In 1975-76 just over one-half of all doctorates were in science and engineering fields 
fbcienceand engineering degrees comprise about ihree-lenihsof all bachelor sand first- 
professional degrees and less than one-sixth of all master's degrees). 

The proportion of all doctorates in the social sciences increased while the propcrtion m 
the natural sciences and engineering decreased. 



Year 



Total 
degrees 

aii 
fields 



1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 
1964 65 
1965-66 
1366-67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 



Degrees in science 

and engineer! _ 

Percent 
of total 



Number 



Degrees, m natunJ 

sc ience?. 

Percent 
Number of total Number 



Degrees m social 
sciences 



Percent 
of total 



Degrees m 
engineering 



8,996 
8,840 
8,903 
8,756 
8,942 
9,360 
9,829 
10,575 
11,622 
12,822 
14,490 
16,467 
18,239 
20,621 
23,091 
26,189 
29,872 
32,113 
33,369 
34.790 
33,826 
34,086 
34,076 



5,433 
5,436 
5,327 
5.233 
5,353 
5,635 
6.056 
6,531 
7,249 
8,055 
9.025 
10,252 
11,298 
12,759 
14,128 
15.839 
17,639 
18,466 
18,412 
18,598 
17.865 
17,784 
17,288 



Number 



Percent 
of total 



DU.4 


0,04 I 


39.4 


1,298 


14.4 


594 


6.6 


61.5 


3,468 


39.2 


U369 


15.5 


599 


6.8 


59.8 


3,306 


37.1 


1,411 


15.8 


610 


6.9 


59.8 


3,372 


38.5 


1.205 


14.4 


596 


6.8 


59.9 


3,367 


37.7 


1,339 


15.0 


647 


7.2 


60.2 


3,521 


37.6 


1,400 


15.0 


714 


7.6 


61.6 


3,788 


38.5 


1,482 


15.1 


786 


8.0 


61.8 


3,981 


37.6 


1,607 


15.2 


943 


8.9 


62.4 


4,322 


37.2 


1,720 


14.8 


1,207 


10.4 


62.8 


4, 778 


37.3 


1,899 


14.8 


1,378 


107 


62.3 


5,232 


36.1 


2,100 


14.5 


1,693 


11.7 


62.3 


0,991 


36.4 


2,137 


13.0 


2,124 


12.9 


61.9 


6,542 


35.9 


2,452 


13.4 


2,304 


12.6 


61.9 


7,232 


35.1 


2,913 


14.1 


2,614 


12.7 


61.2 


8,021 


34.7 


3,175 


13.7 


2,932 


12.7 


60.5 


8,799 


33.6 


3,663 


14.0 


3,377 


12.9 


59.0 


9.787 


32.8 


4,171 


14.0 


3,681 


12.3 


57.5 


10,252 


31.9 


4.560 


14.2 


3,654 


11.4 


55.2 


9,876 


29.6 


4.S32 


14.5 


3,704 


11.1 


53.5 


9,8v.4 


28.2 


5,234 


15.0 


3,560 


10.2 


52.8 


9,080 


26.8 


5,449 


16.1 


3,336 


9.9 


52.2 


9,068 


26.6 


5,565 


16.3 


3,151 


9.2 


50.7 


8,736 


25.6 


5,717 


16.8 


2,835 


8.3 



annual series 



In this ca.se the increase is less percentage wise but about the same order of 
mcrease-from some 9,000 to 34,000 over the same period of time. In spite of the 
predictions of a few years go there is no dimunition in the numbers of doctorates 
produced in recent years, although it is about constant now. On projections 
everybody guesses either better or worse and to demonstrate that, the next table 
shows two sets of projections. 

C" 15 , 
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TABLE VII 

Projections Of Total Graduate Enrollment By National Center For Education Statistics 
and Dr. Allan M. Cartter. 1976-1985 
(Thousands) 







Total Graduate enrollment 


Percent 


Year 


NCES 


Cartter 


Qiiierence 




(1) 






1976 




1.040 


-21.2 


'977 


1,367 


1,028 


-24.8 


1:^78 


1.408 


1,032 


•26.7 


1979 


1,439 


1.036 


-28.0 


1950 


1,468 


1,053 


•28.3 


1981 


1,489 


1,064 


-28.5 


1982 


1,500 


1,067 


-28.9 


1983 


1.493 


1,096 


-26.8 


1984 


1,479 


1.152 


-22.1 


1985 


1,456 


1.142 


-21.6 



Sources: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National t enter lor 
Education Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics to 1985-86, p. 25, and 
Allan M. Cartter, Ph.D. s and the Academic Jxibcr Market, p. 79: 

There are major differences between the tw,o, hut the important thing is that they 
both follow the same convolutions, that is they go up and down together 

Recognizing differences in projections, I will use those of the NCES in the next 
table. 

TABLE VIII 

NCES Projections of Master s Degrees, 1976-77 Through 1985-86 With Total Science 
and Engineering Master's Degrees as Cla^^ified by NSF 
(50 States and District of Columbia) 
Ma'^ter s Degrees 
Science and Engineering 

Yea r All fiejd^ Number Percent . — 

1976-77 



338,000 62.120 18.4 

356,000 64.140 18.0 

370.0U0 65.270 17.6 

:i82,000 06,090 17.3 

.392.000 66.440 16.9 

402.000 66.990 16.7 

408.000 66,840 16.4 

412.000 66..370 16.1 

410,000 G4.970 15.8 

405.000 63 .5.50 [oJ 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Projections of Education Statistics to 1985-86 and National 
Science Foundation. 

This says that the master's degrees through the next nine years will be up again with 
a httle peak in 1983 but generally running at 400,000 from 1980 on. Notice that all of 
these projections go up to the time of the peak when there is a drop in the reservoir 
In other words if 5 percent of the cohort on to graduate school holds then the ♦otals 
will come down again. 



1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 



The doctoral degree dat^ are shown in the next table. 

TABLE IX 

NCES Projections Of Doctors Degrees. 1976-77 Thnm^h 1985-86 
With Total Science And Enfiineermg Doctor's Degrees As Classified By SSF 
(50 Statea and District of Columbia) 



Year 


All fields 


Doctor s Degrees 
Number 


Science and Engineering 
Percent 


1976-77 


37.000 


19.130 


ol.7 


1977-78 


37,000 


19.040 


51,5 


1978-79 


36.000 


18.280 


50.8 


1979-80 


36,000 


18.100 


50.3 


1980-81 


37,000 


18,300 


49.5 


1981-82 


39,000 


18,900 


48.5 


1982-83 


40,000 


19.210 


48.0 


1983-84 


41.000 


19.340 


47.2 


1984-85 


42,000 


19.3'JO 


46/2 


1985-86 


42.000 


19.140 


45.6 


Source* U S 


Department of Health. Education and 


Welfare, National Center for 



Education Statistics, /Vo/Vr//o/i,s of Education Statistu s to 1985-86 awl National 
Science Four.dation. 

And here again, the t>aine thing, a fairiv j,tead> change v\ith ahttledipin 1978-9. lani 
not sure I understand wh> the dip. but the mode! .>av.s thi^ i^ what is going to happen. 
To look at it grocsly, though, an overall increase of iittle better than 10 percent 
between now and nine > ears from now. At which ti.nc again whatever effect the 1985 
twenty three year old population ha,s will be felt, not unl> on the degree side, but on 
the enrollment side. 

If you think projecuons of degrees is a tre herous area f he nexi table is concerned 
with the even less stable projections of supplv and need, note, not demand. 

TABLi-: X 

l^n}rcicd Oprninji,'s And Xni Supffly for IVi I) \, 

Difference 





KNtim.Jted 


Projected 








Projected 


between new 


Field 








l.dhoi i<;rie 


new MippK 


stippK and 




omplovment 


requireineiil*' 


1 ottd (ifrnth s 


eparjtion^ 


1<)7|.8:) 


opening- 


All' fields 




iHrt.liOO 


JOl.OOO ilO.IOO 


^iM.800 


422,900^ 


^fi.ooo"" 


Enjjineennp and 
















natural MCience 


1 ; * ,:)0o 


2'i7,>00 


iot.ooo 


OO.OOO 


44.001) 


119,400 


35.400 


Bnpncerin): 


, >.()(M) 


"j:i.70(J 


to. m\ 


20,700 




29.100 


-1,200 


Physical 'tcjencc 


(58.500 


HO. too 




17 800 


16. too 


'18.:U)0 


4.200 


rhemiNtry 




100 


\ 1.200 


;i.6(MJ 


8.000 


18.000 


3.800 


Ph>sics 


2*.70() 


*;.*>. fjoo 


0.000 


1.200 


5.100 


12,100 


'5.500 


Life science 


OO.OOO 


78,5)00 


S J/)00 


18,900 


14.700 


50.500 


25.900 


Mathematics 


M.OOO 


10.600 


5. 900 


i.ooo 


'1.200 


12.400 


6.500 


Social science & 










psychology 


; 1 .000 


101.000 


4H.i00 


JO.(M)0 


18..?00 


88.800 


40.400 


Psychology 


26.aoo 


16.200 


27.500 


lO.UOO 


7.700 


18.100 


10.600 


Arts and humanttie^^ 


40.000 




0.100 


600 


0.800 


52.600 


43.400 


Education . 


68.700 


87,«00 


'!5.200 


|H.70<J 


1 6 500 


115.100 


80.200 


Business & 














commerce 


0,500 


0.ftOO 


I.OOO 


200 


1.400 


1J..100 


11.700 


Other fields . . 


7. .500 


9. .100 


K600 


1,800 


1.800 


13,31)0 


9_.700_ 


NOT(C: DetniU mav not add to totnK due to ronmliiig 











Copied from V S Department *>f l*abor. Hun ah of Labor Stat»Mi«.s. (hiunaUnnai i*ro}rciwns and 
Trammg Data <HLS Bulletin 1918) 




The last column, ilie difference between new supplies and openings, is the 
important one if it is real. The difference shown is an excess of 221.000 in supply- 
over openings, an horrendous number. Many institutions are tightening up on their 
graduate enrollment on the premise thai there is no need for people with the kind of 
education we are concerned with. It is much more likely that none of us is smart 
enough to determine need in 1985. 1 do believe that the people who get graduate 
degrees are now aware that there is no job guarantee ^-ith the degree and more 
importantly intelligent enough to know that what they have learned and what thev 
have come to understand does not focus them on a single individual field or job It 
simply says to them that they are well educated persons with talents already 
demonstrated and with the quality of mind which suggests that they are not hmited 
in opportunities to one subfield or even one discipline. That does not mean that 
somebody trained as a chemi.st can start as an architect, but within reasonable limits 
"lateral" mobility is possible, and even desirable. There are many, many things liiat 
can be done gainfully , and perhaps even more importantly, useful to society. We may 
have been at fault in leading people to believe that there is onl> e great life in the 
world, i.e., the academic life, and everybody fortunate enough to get into graduate 
school ought to aim only for that. I believe that that has been done and 1 also believe 

that is wrong. 

At any rate, as far as numbers are concerned, there really will not be very large 
variations. Some increase still, with a decrease in the middle 80 s and through the 
1990's There is no reason to bel.eve t!iat there will be a greater percentage oi the 
population motivated into intellectual activity then there is now The graduate 
schools will have more than an adequate share of work to do with the numbers that 
we know about. Incidentally, there is some evidence that in 1977 the birth rate will 
be up over 1976 and therefore if that persists the declining birthrate from 1960 to 
1977 from 4.3 million to .^.2 million will be reversed and our successors will have 
other problems to worry about. 

The second component of this system is support and I would like to start by 
making a point which for some reason doe.s not seem to be made or at least maybe it 
is simply accepted as given. Whenever we talk support, we seein to talk about the 
support by Federal agencies, particularly in graduate education. The premise is that 
the graduate school, particularly in natural science, engineering, and social science, 
function largely because the Federal agencies supply tne support money. We totally 
Ignore what the states and the private institutions have .supplied-and continue to 
supply-namely the salaries, the facilities to a v er> large extent, the general ongoing 
operational cost, and the fact that the campus is the place to which the student 
comes The last two are probablv not v cry easily quantiriable but the first two could 
be and yet for some rea.son they are not. When you see data about graduate student 
support or graduate education support ,ou find very litiie in terms of the salanes 

paid to faculty. . . j 

I believe that faculty salaries should not be sepprnted into graduate and 
undergraduate activity and here I may be at odds with some of you, if not all of you It 
is my opinion that one pays an individual a salary for his or her mind and the use of 
that mind in the educational process in the college or university In an institution 
which includes both undergraduate and graduate education it is my belief that each 
faculty member should be equally involved in both of them. The fact is, if you will 
pardon the statement that I am going to make, we pay for the machine, the machine 
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which is held within the cranium. In anv compilation of numbers the use of that 
machine in the interest of education requires that the whole cost of the machine be 
used. 

By virtue of the fact that the stales and the independent colleges do support 
faculties and facilities while the Federal government provides most of the operating 
expense, we have indeed what has been called intergovernmental science. It is 
unplanned but it is intergovernmental science and I intend to make a strong pitch 
that this has been going on for some time. 

Let us look now at support. As you will see most of m> data relates to the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, and engineering. Obviousl.v that's not all there is. 

The Federal government has ^een providing support in increasmg. although 
maybe not adequate amounts, for the arts and humanities. A point I wish to 
emphasize is that the amount of money provided locally either by foundations or 
private citizens or local governments far exceeds that which the Federal government 
puts up even in the 1978 fiscal budget where about $250 million is made available 
for this purpose This by the way does not include other federal contnbutions which 
could be counted, e.g., the Library- of Congress. 

Federal support of arts and humanities started 'n 1965 as a finite formal entity 
and has been increasing in a significant fashion as the next table shows. 

TABLE XI 
Annual Funding of 
Arts and Humanities Endowments ' 
(Dollars in Millions) 

Administration 

Year Arts Humanities (.Joint through 1977) 

65 No funds available this vear 



66 .$ 2.5 $ 2.5 

67 8.0 2.1 

68 7.2 .{.8 

69 7.8 5.0 

70 8..3 3.1 

71 15.1 1.3.6 

72 29.8 28.0 

73 38.2 :J8.0 

74 60.8 51.0 

75 74.8 73.8 

76 82.0 79.5 
TQ* 33.9 2I.:i 

77 94.0 93.5 

78 123.5 121.0 



1.0 
1.2 
1.4 
1.6 
2.7 
3.5 
5.3 
6.5 

10.8 

10.9 
2.7 

11.7 

-2/ 



» There are approximalolv 200 Federal sources of funding for the fine arts alone. At 
present there is no report on all of these, although there may be m the near future. 
Data for the humanities is thought to bo less organized. 

- Administration is no longer joint with separate funding, now included in each 
Endowment's total funds. 

SOURCE- Fine Arts Endowment, Budget Office. Mr. Baden. <Since the administration 
cf both Endowments was joint until 1978, this office has records for both.) 



It is in prett> good tondili m because it ib not yet big enough to attract attention, 
lightning will not strike it until it gets closer to $1 billion per year, it must be noted 
that a large portion of this budget goes to other than university activity, e.g., 
museums, ballei, etc. 

The next illustration shows national R&D expenditures, not Federal, in current 
and constant dollars. 

TABLE XII 

National Research and Development Expenditures: 
1965-1976 

(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
40 




NON-FEDERAL 



_L 



_L 



-L 



1965 .66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 

(tST) 

a/BASED ON GNP IMPLICIT PRICE DEFLATOR 

SOURCE DIVISION OF SCIENCE RESOURCES STUDIES/STIA 



ERLC 



As you see, currently it places us at cboul $40 billion. You can aUo see that the 
Federal portion in constant dollars Is increasing lo a considerable extent wer that of 
the non Federal part. B> the wa>, this non Federal dues not include what I told >ou 
about a moment ago, e.g., faculty salaries. It includes those items in universit> 
budgets which are so directl> stated to be research support, or those things in 
company budgets which are so identified. 
A little closer to the interest of the universit> is the basic research expenditure. 



TABLfC XIH 
National Basic Research Expenditures 
1965-76 



(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
5 



CURRENT DOLLARS 




CONSTANT 119721 DOLLARS'* 



1965 66 



67 



68 



69 



70 



72 



73 



75 



76 



(EST) 



«/ BASED ON GNP IMPLICIT PRICE DEFLATOR 

SOURCE DIVISION OF SCIENCE RESOURCES STUOIES/STIA 



It is peculiar, but people speak about R&D as if d were a unit and a^ if the two parts 
were always equivalent. R is of the order of I/IO of I) and a small change in 
development in \alue has a large effect i>n research, up or dov^n- As it turns out, R 
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has Iravked R&D when \ie\\ed gru.vsK, although if >ou uverla> lhi.> cur\e with the 
one precedjiig it it would not track it preti&eh. There are thangCh In rehearch 
support which are if not maiming at leabt detnmentaLAumethingvuu tannul get out 
of reading R&D figures. I urge >ou to keep in mind the importance of the ratio of R 
to D whenever you read R&D figures. 

The next curve sh ms the kind of re.->earch Nuppt^rt but thi.s lime b> performer 
supported. 



TABLE XIV 

National Basic Research Expenditures By Pcr,brmer. 1965-76 



CURRENT DOLLARS 



CONSTANT 0972) DOLLARS 



(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
5000 



4600 



4000 



3600 



3000 



2 500 



2 000 



1 500 



tooo 



600 



TOTAL 



^MILLIONS OF OOLLARSI 
5000 



4500 



4000 



3600 



3000 




UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES 

\ 



2000 



INDUSTRY 



FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
I i 1 » > I t > ! L_ 



ijNIVHRSlTlES AND 
COLLEGES 



1 soo ^ 



500 



INDUSTRY 
""«t„)„ 



FEDERAL GOVEPNMbNT 
_J 1 I J i 1 I 1 1 L- 



1965 66 67 68 69 70 71 7: 73 74 75 76 1965 66 07 6B 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 

(£ST> <EST) 



3/ BASED ON GNP IMPLICIT PRICE DEFLATOR 

SOURCE DIVISION OF SCIENCE RESOURCES STUDlES/STlA 
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This is for basic research and you will not be surpri{>*:i that universities accounted 
for most of it, but it may surprise you that thii> sector t id only about 53 percent of the 
basic research done in the country. We are the major c'te of scientific basic research 
but by no means the sole site. 

In the next illustration we show the R support by source, this is whe**e the monev 
comes from. 



TABLE XV 

National Basic Research Expenditures By Source of Funds. 1965 76 

(BiaiONS OF DOLLARS) 




1965 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 7 3 74 7S 76 

(eST) 

a/ BASED ON GNP IMPLlC'T PRICE DErLATOR 

SOURCE D*viSfOn of Science Resources Stodies/SHA 

The bottommost curve since It is so low prubablv ijicludes only direct appropria- 
tions of research monies. In ^ome states huch apprupnatiun.s may be almost nil. For 
example, in Texas it is some $3 or $4 million for all state mstitutions. It obviously 
does not include faculty salaries, cost of facilities, and so on. 

The next set of cur\cs show the total dollars spent m universities and colleges, 
however, as already noted. 
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TABLE XVI 
Research And Develorment Expenditures 
In Universities and Colleges: FY 1964-75 




That is, the funds shown here aru likel.v that direttl> budgeted a.s research monies 
and probably miss the important part uf the tost of people paid for by the 
institutions. This thesis will simpl> be mentioned here again and be developed 
further at some other time. 

The next illustration shows Federal re.search obligations for the period of 1967 to 
1977. 
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TABLE XVII 
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It IS clear that direct buppurt for ba.sit icsearch i.s on it^ v%a\ up in so far as Federal 
spending goes. The number uf Ph.D\*> are constant or decreasing sHghtlv. The 
match between the dolLir.s available aad tht nutiiber of propoi»aU is therefore more 
favorable to good proposals than thcv ha^e been ii\ the pa.>»t. 0\er the past several 
>ears during the period at fir^t of dvtlinm*; ?.upport the number of people through 
the pipeline mcrea.sed. Now both have turned the other \va>. Diminishing this 
favorable effect for the individual lestaich worker is the mcrcai»ing tendencv to 
support large centers. This ma> be in social science, as in the L'niversitv of 
Michigan's activitv in political .*-cience, oi in natural science as at Kitt Peak r the 
astronomers, or a cyclotron as at Indiana I'niver.^ii v. But all things astronomer .or a 
cyclotron as at Indiana I'mversitv. Biit all things considered, the probability of 
improvement of getting support for good proposals is improving. 

Now, how about excitement? Why have universities been considered to be 
mtellectual centers? Has it been because of the large amount of humanistic activity 
on the campuses - the writers, the artists, the musicians? Good writing has been 
done on campus, but campuses have not been the f>nnLipal site of the great writers, 
the great artists, and the great mu.Mcian.-*. What I would ct.ll the war on culture has 
stemmed from places off campus rather than on campus. 

Tlie mechanics are valuable, but not vital. What the campus does do is give a 
breadth of view that you might not get in a garret. 

In any event, I believe that universities began to acquire a reputation as 
intellectual centers only about one hundred years ago I think it began to be 
considered a center when the original work of the scientist on campus began to 
appear. Basic scientific work really did get centered on campus. Of course there was 
mvention, development, and basic science off campus, but the improved under 
standing of nature st ned in large part from the universities. 
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This proposition is neithei dtTogatorv to the humani^l^ nor ldu(lator> to the 
bcientistb. nor is it based on m\ bid^. it i.-> an observation worth examining 

because It has such a large effect on the graduate athool. It wa^ with this lOOvearold 
activity in the sciences, v.hith include^ the social sciences, that I think the uni\ eisit> 
began to get its current reputation. Of course, in time as with all human endeavor, 
the ministry appeared, the dogma, and. yes. the cathedrals. 

The purpose for which the facult> menibtr came to the campus tn the first place 
underwent a dichutomv. We came originallv because \ve were interested in helping 
reduce the ignorance of the >oung people whu came to the campu» and simultane 
ousl> to reduce our own. There i* an infinite stockpile of ignorance and although we 
can learn and know more and more, the ;>tuckpile is .^till infinite, h^. as far as I am 
concerned, scholars will always have .something to do. 

To return to the point, we did the iwu k»,.d.sof ignorance reduction simultaneousK 
in a single integrated package. M> professons fortv .vears ago did not seem to 
distinguish between the undergraduate and graduate^studentdft much as we do now. 
In part this is because of the influx of undergraduates following the nation's 
adoption of a polic> of ma.^s higher education. Whatever the reason, the fact is that 
what was originally ^vnergistic. facilitie.s and facultv and fresh >oung minds in one 
place, and productive, had within it the seeds of its destruction. Those facultv who 
got ahead were m/tited predominantly for what the> did in their own scholarly work 
and not for what the> did with their atudtnt.s. Therefore, and almost inevitably, we 
pressed on our .scholarly work and it.s publication to the detriment of the other 
important activity. In other words, the .synergism actually led us into a trap where 
divergence appeared. Now. I will make a proposition that the universities receive 
money predominately for one purpo^e and u.seit predominately forantHher.That we 
really don t make proper efforts to u.se the monev. public or private, as effectively for 
the larger, lefts noticeable ac tivitv of educat ic^n than we do for .scholarly work. This is 
not done deliberately or malicuiUsly but I think it is an hi^nest statement. If we are in 
danger of being debilitated by lack of public confidence then we ought to know what 
we are doing wrong and what we are tloing right. "Phen we can defend ,he proper 
things and change the inij ^per things. Perhaps we .should releam how to carry on 
the two functions mentioned earlier snnultaneously. 

is there excitement on campus in terms of constant fru.itier learning? Of course 
there is, exciting .stuff, new ulea.s. new cuncept.s. new thirgs. new understanding. If 
we could force that to filter down into the lower levels of post twelfth grade 
education we would be better off. The more we can include all students in that 
excitement the better. I am nui .sure it is possible to do so in large schools but I will 
nut get off here int*i a debate about large <ind small. I do think that the faculty \>.vh 
which I am now a.s.Miciated are imnv nearly of the classic type which deals with all 
students evenhandedlv. It is liiffault i^n some of them because they do not get as 
nuich notice as their colleagues cLsew here do wbi; can put research fir.st. They have 
to get their excitement in part from the very heady experience lif dealing with good 
voung intellects not yet constricted by experience. It should be understood my 
colleagues are also good, original scholars at the .same time. 

If the siigge.stion is factual or not. the problem i.s. still what dowedo?Fii.-*t we must 
learn not to be quarrelsome We have been m> about the publu mtl appreciating that 
graduate education is indeed education We have nu right to a sequestered arena in 
which to function. We have Ut learn how to live in the .society which supplies the 
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support. By the way, it does not make an> difference in this arguument ho\\ the 
money is pooled for purposes of education, i.e., whether through foundations, 
individuals, or various governments. 

When I Hrst read ''Science at the Bicentennial," I thought it was a fine piece of 
work. About two months ago I re-read it for another reas:)n and somehow I read it 
without my bias on and came to the imprei,i,ion that it simpl> said give ui, something, 
that we are not being treated weU. It reall> did not have the substance to cause me, in 
neutral, to say, of course, I'll give it to yo*,' 

That is a general problem. Smith and Karlesky's book. The State of Academic 
Science - The Universities in the Nation s Research Effort, talks about the importance 
of science and technolog> in the nation and the importance of universities to science. 
It also treats the current strain on universities and therfore on the science in 
universities. There is nothing wrong with that but it does the inevitable thing, it says 
that you are not giving us enough dollars— not science, the universities. As if it is 
inevitable that science and universities are intAtricabI> interwuven, therefore you 
have to support both. Nor do publications generally suggest any other wa> of 
alleviating the strain than by increased dollar support. 

The interweaving may be a proper debating point but then it seems to me we 
would well to do it openl>. We have to sa> to the Congress, to the Executive, and to 
the people at large you are making a mistake, >ou are losing a critical resource, you 
ought to federalize the universities. Now >ou think about that for a moment and see 
if you like it. The counti> has tried just a few times to produce a Federal university 
^andjias jiever been successful. Or >ou can go to/ he state and say/*We really have 
not been looking at this problem properly." The education of people and the 
production of new thought are both v ital. These things deserve support on the local 
level. It is indeed proper for some part of the taxpa>ers mone> to be used for that 
purpose. We ma> not be able to calculate thi.s on a formula basis but we can do it b> 
actual costs. 

That would be an honest approach. It would reduce the number of new places or 
even eliminate some of the old ones. It would be a much more forthright wa> of 
asking for support of the enterpiise, not support of graduate education and not 
support of research but support of that enterprise which constitutes education at the 
advanced level. 

It is not worth concerning > uurselv es about this if there was not real excitement on 
the campus. Discover>, truth, understanding, the business of a faculty member 
talking to a young person whether graduate or undergraduate and watching that 
person's eyes sparkle a bit, that i.s excitement. And I think, b> the wa>, understood 
by more people than you would believe understand it. 

What is the prognosis based on graduate education being a national resource? The 
numbers do not seem to me to be a problem. Up or down it doesn't make much 
difference. I would certainly not discourage pt,tenual graduate students on the basis 
of the fact that there is no job in sight. I would certainly tell them what prospects 
there aie in 1978 but you really can't beyond that. They .should be apprised of the 
guesses for, e.g., 1980. 1 would point out to them that if you are as smart as we think 
you are you will find a way to make use of your education, even if not directly. The 
graduate school education should not be simply a trailing program, but to the extent 
post baccalaureate work is a training program the more importai are good guesses 
at supply and need. 
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Graduate education should minimize specialization. There was a great tendency 
in the 50's and early 60's to narrow the Ph.D. programs to very specialized 
pathways. Once you got into such a trench you couldn*t get out of it, you couldn't see 
to either side, much less move sideways. Breadth, and a view of the world, are 
needed in the most esoteric graduate programs. The question then becomes— is 
there going to be a university for anyone to come to? 

There are at least three possibilities. One of them is to stay as it is and we will 
continue to handle our affairs as we have and continue to get enough mone> to 
operate, even if only minimally. This proposition suggests change for all but us. 
Second, there is talk of separating the collegiate activit> from the universit> activity. 
Thus there would be free-standing research Institutes and the four-year college in 
some form. Basically this separates the graduate work from the undergraduate 
work. I do not believe this is a desirable option. The third possibility is to alter the 
current system by a variety of ways. Fur example, we are getting much closer to being 
able to network certain kinds of facilities, especiall> libraries and computers. One of 
the things that could use all of our substance is that m^jst necessary educational 
facility, the library. But none of us can really continue to suppurt libraries in the 
fashion so tar used. So much material is published that it overwhelms staff, space, 
and capacity to use even modest portions of the total. Networking ma> be the only 
solution, as may also be the case for compu*^ers. 

Each campus cannot have the best facilities In all fields. Between-campus 
facilities, large ones in particular, are the things that we will hav e to learn to llv e with. 
Also there may hav e to be more mobIlit> of facuU> In term^ uf exchange, fur the guod 
of the uni* ersity at least equal in purpose to exchange fortheguud of the individual' 
Thus far visitors and exchanges have been basicall> for the good of the individual 
and the university got only the reflected guod. There is no objection to that but we 
cannot afford that solelv. A mure mobile facultv, between camous facilities, and 
networks need one more thing, nanielv facult> w ith a greater interest m the student 
all up and down the line. There is evidence that newer facult> members, at least, 
show this interest. 

My belief is that the last of the three po.sslbilities will prevail. Probably, 
nostalgicall>. certainl> 1 wuuld dislike secm^^ us separate uut free standing research 
institutes, especiall> because there is no uppurtur»itv to reflect the excitement in 
advanced work back tu those that are not v et as adv am ed. From what we hav e, what 
we can project, and what 1 think ma\ happen* the third alternative appears to be 
most likely. 

Thank you very much. 
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Second Plenary Session 

Wednesday, November 30, 1977, 2:00 p.m.-3:15 p.m. 



USES AND LIMITATIONS OF DIMENSIONS OF QUALITY STUDY 

^Chairman: Michael J. Pelczar, .Ji\, University of Maryland 
Berna|d J. Downey, Villanova University 
Irwin Lieb, University of Texas at Austin 
Oscar A. Rogers, Jr., Jackson State University 
Herbert Weisinger, State University of New y^rk. Stony Brook 



Welcome to the second pler>ar> .session uf the 17th Annual Meeting of the Council 
of Graduate Schools in the United States, 

Tht program for this afternoon uii the asses smc-nt of qualit> of graduate programs 
has been arranged m two parts. Fur the first session we ha\e assembled a panel of 
deans who will provide brief statements on selected aspects of quality assessment, 
first as concerns master's degrees and then a.> related to doctoral programs Deans 
Bernard J. Downe> and Oscar A. Rogers. Jr. \\ill speak on the quality of master's 
degrees, and Deans Irwin C. Lieb and Herbert Weisinger will comment upon the 
quality of doctoral degrees. 

Following the presentations b> uur [>anel members at this plenary session, we will 
have three .•orkshopsun the same gener,u topic uf asj>essment of program quality. 
However, each workshop will concentrate upoii a different prugram area, namely. 
Workshop I Assessment of Quality— The Master's degree 
Workshop II Assessment of Quality— The Ph.D. degree 

Workshop III Assessment of Qualit.v Giaduate Programs, Research/Practitioner 
As you Will note, each workshop i.-. staffed wuh chaii persons, resuurce people, and 
a recorder. 

The Program Committee structuied this afternoon's meeting in the fashion 
descnbtvi. anticipating that the membership vvuuld grasp the upportunity to share 
practices and concepts of program quality a.-»t ..^ment In particular, the focus 
should be directed toward the applicability uf the CGS-ETS ^'Dimensions of 
Quality" model. 

The turn-ovei rate foi deans of graduate ^ihuuls is lalily high, which means that 
several of you in the audience niav not be as familiar with the CGS-ETS 
"Dimensions of Quality" study as are some uf yuur colleagues. Accordingly, I will 
take a few minutes to review how we got to where we are. 

Several years ago (1973) the (Jraduatt Rect^rd Examinations Board together with 
CGS. convened a small gn^up uf graduate clet.ns for the purpose of identifying the 
components of graduate programs that bear upun . uality We met for a day in a hotel 
roor.1 at O'Hare Airport and sfient e\\ day on this top e, Dr, Mary Jo Clark from ETS, 
who has been associated with the project since its inception, guided this discussion. 
We are pleaseu that she is with us tudav. P'ollowing this une day meeting. Dr. Clark 
constructed a very lengthy hst uf prugram characteristics important to know about 
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when making judgments about the qualit> of graduate programs. This list was sent 
to approximately 60 graduate deans for judgments about the importance of 
measuring each characteristic. The deans also rated !ie adequacy of several 
possible ways to measure each of them. Based on the ratings of this expert panel » a 
smaller and more manageable set of "Dimensions of Quality*' was then 
developed by Dr. Clark in collaboration with a steering c mmittee appointed b> the 
GRE Board and CGS. At about this same time a proposal for a pilot study designed 
to make quality assessments of a few programs (history, chemistry, and psych .ogy) 
at 25 selected institutions was prepared and submitted by CGS to the Na onal 
Science Foundation for funding. The proposal w&s funded, the stud> was carried out 
under the direction of Dr. Clark and her colleagues at ETS. A 'ietailed report of the 
study was made available in 1976. At about thi. same time the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondar> Education (FIPSE) was ^.pproached for support to 
disseminate results of the research and encourage discussion of related issues in the 
graduate community. In order to reduce the larger detailed scientific report of the 
study to a brief but comprehensible statement about the s* 4d>,the booklet entitled 
"The Assessmentof Quality in Graduate Education. A Summary of A Multidimen- 
sional Approach/' which you received before this meeti.tg, was prepared by Dr. 
Mary Jo Clark and Dr. Rodney T. Hartnett of ETS, its production and distribution 
was funded by FIPSE. 

One additional recent event concerning this project should be mentioned. On 
October 20-21, 1977 Just about one month ago, an invitat^nal meeting was held in 
Reston, Virginia, to discus*, the above mentioned report. Approximately 40 persons 
attended. Representation included graduate dean^, officers of state (governing and 
coordinating) boards of higher education, and repre^entativ es from government and 
private agencies. All uf u^ on the panel were in attendance at this conference and 
during the coutac of our di.'-^ussiona todav we will be able to share with you some of 
our observations. 

In one sense, the Reston, Virginia, meeting together with this meeting will 
conclude another phase of the COS ETS *' Dimensions of Quality" project. 
Prf^sident Page has informed me that following this meeting the CGS office will issue 
a publication which will indude ncommtniiations on the u^e of the "Dimensions of 
Quality Model" in ad'lition to an over-view paper. 

B> wa> of setting the ^tage for both the panel presentations and subsequent 
discussions, I would like to present in .>ummar> furm m> ideas of the applicabilit> 
and limitations of the ^Dimensions uf Quality" model s>stem. I see the attractive 
features as follows: 

1. Provides a s> sterna tic, pro^^rammed approach for the collection of consider- 
able data that ii> i elated U* the characti r and qualit> of a graduate program, it is 
an instrument or a technique that piovidesa good starting point. This is not an 
"end" but a svstemat c "beginning", a can be impioved upon with use and 
experience. 

2. The information obtained is multiJunen.sional, abroad spectrum uf charac 
tcristics are assessed and tat)ulated. 

3. It will provide a set of data tabulated in the same format for programs in 
different subject areas, e.g.. chemistr>, histor>, etc from different institu- 
tions. Comparable institutions, and I stress the v,ord iomparable, may use this 
information for constructive comparisons. 
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4. Similarly, different programh within the same inbtitutiv;n within related fields 
can be compared against the same spectrum of data e.g., (social science, 
humanities, and sciences programs). 

5. The accumulation of data in programmed form over time in the format 
suggested in the study provides a m^ans tc follow changes in "quality" in a 
program. It provides for compilation oi specific evidence to support claims of 
"improvement" or "deterioration'* of a program. 

6. The kind of information as well as the bieadth of informi^tion would make it 
possible to identify the specific weaknesses or strengths in a program. Such 
information would be helpful to the administration for making decisions with 
respect to program needs. 

7. Whereas peer review, particularly by persons outside the department, reflects 
what the program was like when they knew it, the present method provides for 
a more current assessment. 

8. Much of the work to carry o'U the assessment of quality can be performed by 
the staff of the institution. It allov o for assessment of graduate education in all 
areas in a similar manner. 

9. If this information were made available tu student* it would provide students 
with a better characterization of a program, particularly a^ viewed by students, 
faculty, and alumni. 

Turning to the linutaUon,^ (or que&tions that might be raised) of the Quality 
Assessment technique, I have enumerated the following: 

How is a ^'quality program'* identified initially? (or) How are specific criteria 
equated with quality? 

a. Quality in relation to goals? 

b. Quality as measured against what kind of goals? 

c. Quality as related to outcomes of the program? 

The present criteria were used for Ph.D. programs. Are they equally 
applicable to other doctoral degrees, e.g., Ed.D., D.M. A., D. A., D.B.A.? What 
about master's degree programs? 

In the present study it was assumed that in the group uf institutions selected, 
some departments would have programmatic ubjeUives different from the 
characteristic research scholar goal. This was the case for only a few of them, 
most were traditionally research oriented programs* The question i*,— are the 
characteristics equally applicable to: 

a. programs that place emphasis on teacher preparation? 

b. education and training of practitioners? 
The assessment does not directly acdress the program as to its: 

a. Importance to closely related programs, e.g. biochemistry as support to 
microbiology, botany, zoology: 

b. to the total graduate program. 

c. the undergraduate component within the same department. 
A large bank oinormativc data is needed to make comparisons. Here 1 would 
raise the question of the need for grouping institutions which have some basis 
for comparability, much like the AAUP establishes categories for salary 
comparisons by institutional groups. In any event, the use oinormatiie data 
should be for use withm restricted groups and not national "across the 
ooard." 
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Now we will proceed to our panelists. 



Bernard J. Downey 

When one pau^eb tu tun^ider the phenuinenun uf md>ter'» degree prududiun a 
number of facts tome to mind. Each year o\ei 300,000 ma^ter'.^ degieei> are being 
granted. Attording to a retunt hur\e> conducted b> John R>an of the CGS office, 
there are over 200 different klnd^ of mabter*> degrees being offered. Since the 
burve> looks at the M. A. and M.S. each a^ one kind of degree one can conclude that 
there are probabl> some 2oO fields in which ma^ter's degrees are offered toda>. 
Certainlv, there is some e.xaggeration here since different titles ma> oe used for 
essentially the same degree. Ne\ertheles», it i.-^ certainlv a fair estimate that at least 
200 kinds of master's degrees are offered toda> in the United States. A third 
perhaps significant pomt of information is the fact that manv institutions todaj offer 
master's degrees entirelv or in great part throUf,h off campus programs. Over the 
past few >ears, many questions have been raised concerning these phenomena. 

• Should such a large number of degrees be granted? 

• Do we need to have so many different kinds of degrees? 

• What IS the ijuaiity of these degrees? Who — if anyone - should "monitor" 
the quality of the degrees? 

• Should there be off-campus degree programs? 

• Who should be empowered to grant master's degrees? 

While all of these are perhaps legitimate questions to raise, 1 submit that the most 
fundamental question among these the query concerning the quality of master s 
degrees. What is the quality of these master's degrees? The very nature of our 
positions as graduate deans makes it e\ idtnt that the quality of the graduate degrees 
we grant is one of oar prime responsibilities. This certainly includes master's 
degrees. In recent years more and more concern has been demonstrated on this 
latter subject both in regional and national as.MiCiatiuns of graduate deans. In the 
recent conference at Reston. Virginia, concerning the A.^.^essmenl of Dimensions of 
Quality in Graduate Education, thi^ topic came up .several times -although the 
major siress was on dcctoial degree quality. In a ,>hort while Dean Rogers of J^^ck.son 
State will speak to you on this topic of the pii>jtcted use of a multidimeniiional 
approach in the assessment of quality of master's degrees. Before we reach that 
stage, however, I would like to consider one particularly important aspect of the 
effort to measure quality in master's programs. 

I am strongly convinced that one of the things we mu.^t consider is the nature of the 
institution granting the degree. I believe wc tan very safely divide all of the American 
graduate schools into two gnnip.>. the (,ne comprising those institutions — which are 
primarily concerned at the graduate level with the granting of research oriented 
doctoral degrees— these are the prestigious and near prestigious institutions, the 
AAU schools and their peers -institutions With established reputations as centers 
of scholarship and learning. 

The second gruup— 'the majority of the CGS membeiship and an even greater 
percentage of the total number of .schools granting graduate degrees, includes all 
mslitutions which at the graduate level are either pnm<i.ily or entirely master's 
degree granting institutions. 




Novy,the quebtionuf whattun>titutei> qudlit> inindister'a degreeprugrarubbhuuld 
hopefully have essentially tuinmun aniswens frum the tv^o gruupa. Huwt'ver, when 
one begins to ai,k questioni* such as a ho are the fatultv. what are their degi ee^, fruin 
which institutions were these degrees awarded? What is the research rucurd uf the 
faculty? How active are the faculty professi ,>nall> , etc. Ahti*une begin.^tu consider 
the resources available, the prevailing in.stitutiunal philu^uphy, the attitudes of 
those responsible for the direction of the in.stitution, one can, I believe, ^ee major 
differences between the two groups. Institutions in the fii^t group who have been 
careful to attain and maintain quality doctoral program^ will have the resources in 
place to insure quality master's degrees. The prevailing institutional philosu iV 
should quite easily spill ov er from the doctoral to the master'^ j>rogram> and iii. Jre 
quality m facu!t>, curricula. phvMcal and library re^ourcea, and program require 
ments. Granted, faculty attitudes aometime^ minimize the significance of the 
master's degree in i,uch institution^. Nevertheless, the resources are generally at 
hand to preclude poor qualitv when there i.s responsible attention given to the^e 
degrees. The second group of in.->ututions does noi have this "higher" (if I mav use 
that relative term! protection flowing from du*.iuial degree re.M^urce.s. The quality of 
master's degrees m this second group will, therefi>i e. .*>tand or fall on t he institution's 
success in identifving the characteristiCA of qualitv ma.ster's progranib and its 
vigorous efforts to attain and maintain these characteristics. In v ievv of this. I submit 
that the major thrust towards the establishment uf criteria for the recognition of 
quality master's programs should come from those institutions which at the 
graduate level are primaiil> or entirel> concerned with gi anting uf master's degrees. 
I say major thrust because there is no doubt that \ aluable input w ill be obtained from 
representation from the doctoral granting institutions in anv working group 
Constituted to address the overall problem. But. I would maintain that the majority 
representation should be from those must invoked and most concerned about 
qualit.v master's programs, nanieK. ihe graduate deans from thobc institutions 
which at the graduate level tut pnmarilv or entireK master's granting institutions. I 
would propose that a gn>up uf interested graduate deans be given the overall 
responsibility for developing a .^et (or sets) of tjualitv characteristics, appropriate 
indicators and procedures to be used to maintain and improve quality graduate 
education at the master's level. Now let me hasten to state that I would not 
recommend that such a group reinvent the wheel. In the first place, a niimber of 
studies have already been made - some tjuite recently which would bever> helpful 
in this project. In addition to the CGS ETS studv on the Assessment uf QuaUty of 
Doctoral Program^ and t he pioc eedings uf at least tw o higli level conferenc es related 
to tins studv. there are a number of institutional approaches to the problem which 
are already in existence, ''"urthermure, Mar> .Ju Clark has also conducted a study 
called Program Review Practices uf I'mversity Departments" which looks at the 
efforts of these latter to maintain program qualitv. Also, one of the COS standing 
Committees is the rummittee <m the Master's Degree. In addition to assisting in the 
final revision of the recently released COS statement un Thi Master's V ^rec, this 
committee has begun to address the even mure comprehensive subject of the nature 
and quality of the ma^ster's degree. Perhaps ihi^s committee could be given overall 
responsibility for the implementation of the project. 

Let us now try to sum up this brief presentation There are a number of questions 
which must !)e answered: 




1. Is there a need for the CCS membership iu be concerned indiMdudlh and 
collectivel> with the quaht> of our master's programs? Assuming that the 
answer is yes, I then ask: 

2. What are the characteristics of a qualit> master's program? This must mclude 
the sub-question. Is there a single set of such characteristics, ur are there some 
differences in characteristics amv ig nay (a) the mure traditiondll> academic 
disciplines, (b) the so-c. lied profess-'onal areas— education, business, etc., 
and (c) the fine arts areas. Whether or not there is more than one set. if such 
characteristics can be identified, I then ask: 

3. What are the indicators which one can use to measure the degree of quality 
associated with each of the characteristic:*? In a few minute:*. Dean Rogers will 
discuss Mar\ Jo Clark's assessment stud> and explore its possible use — 
perhaps in some modified form - for master's programs. Thi:» is one definite 
approach to this question. 

4. Finally , how does an indiv idual institution follow through on question:* 2 and 3 
in applying the results to itself? 

It seems to me lhat the complete set of ques.tions. implies, some concerted effort on 
the part of the CGS membership to develop a plan to identify (I) the quality 
characteristics the (2) indicators to measure these, and (3) recommended ap- 
proaches which might be used by the graduate dean:* to their individual efforts to 
attain and maintain this desired quality. 

In addition to hearing from Dean Rogers, there will he a panel on the Assessment 
of Quality in Master's Degree Program* later this afternoon. AUo on Friday morning 
there will be a workshop on direction:* of the ma.^ter':* degree. Hopefully, from the 
discussions ensuing from thti»e session:*, :*ome con:*en:*u:* Uidy re:»ult regarding the 
approaches to be used in the development of some overall plan such a.** that 
suggested above. I believe that the goal of injured quality education at the master's 
level is well worth all the effort involved. And. I wuuld hope that your contributions 
in these discussion.-* w ill help CGS to take a major positiv e step In the achiev ement of 
this goal. 



Over the laat ten years, there ha.-* been a great deal of .searchmg refiection about 
the quality of graduate programs. There have been revealing major national 
assessments, and new as.-*c\s."*ments, with new and more sensitive instruments of 
assessment, are in prospeet. 

We have all learned from these studie.-*. we jre all impressed by the need.s for 
informed, continuou.-* and effective assessments of quality, we are all either now 
engaged in programs of evaluation or we will Aoon have to inaugurate them. 

Though there are senou.s difficultie.'* m understanding conceptions of ' quality." 
and though there ha:* also been some popular but gratuitous mysticism about the 
notion, we know, and know fairly well, what to look for to judge the quality of 
graduate programs. We also kn^^w how to weigh the many sorts of items we use in jr 
assessments, for example, in Ph.D. programs, we know how to weigh the preparation 
of ourstudent.s. ^e award to them of national fellowships, and their placements, we 
know how to weigh the teaching, research, publications, and grants to our faculty. 



Irwin C. Lieb 
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and the availabilit> of the resources in our universities. The account of these is so 
well and widel> known that, in the few remarks I am able to make, I would prefer not 
to comment, or comment at length, on indicators of qualit> , but to talk instead about 
four observations, observations about 1) the comparison of graduate programs in 
different institutions, and the comparison of programs one with another, 2) about 
the q-Jity of programs over a period of time, 3) about the admmistrative use of 
evaluations, and 4) about ideals in education. The observations are nut independent 
of one another. I think that will be plain, even though m> comments about them are 
brief and not detailed. 

First, about comparisons, there are man> features that constitute the quality of a 
Ph.D. program. Programs are good in this, the> are good at this, orthe> are good/or 
this or that or another end. Whethe* we think of a program's quality as intrinsic to it, 
or whether we also think of it as purpo&ive, programs can, with care and sensitivit>, 
be compared with one another in their qualit>. There can therefore be rankings of 
programs. And in ranking program^ we sa> not onl> that une program Irrelatively of 
higher rank than another, but also that programs are ranked with respect to 
standards that would be difficult to define, but which we al^o have some insight to. 

There are three ancillarv points about comparisons, it makes a great deal of 
sense— it is especiall> revealing— to compare programa b> i^ectionalor distinctive 
universit> groups, to compare* for example, biological programs in the large btate 
universities, the classics programs mthe large Iibraneduniversities,tht: programs in 
the nr.Ajor private universities, or the programs in the Midwest, or the South, or 
Southwest. Such divisional compansons provide, perhaps, more useful and more 
realistic appraisals of the character, distinctive achievement and opportunity of our 
programs than national assessments do. We should encourage the development of 
grouped assessments. 

Still, we need national assessment* too, especially now, with the strong prospect 
of reduced federal, state and private funding, and with the decreased academic 
placement of some of our Ph.D.'.s. Not all our programs will be continued, some of 
them, out of both the national and the local mterest, should not be continued. 
Comprehensive comparisons are an important guide to the development of 
academic administrative policy. 

One further, and more controversial note. Our comparisons have usui'lly been 
made byprogram kind", geology programs, for example, are compared to geology 
programs, romance language program^ are compared to romance language pro 
grams, education with education, busmcrt^ with business, and so on. I want to urge 
that we have also to compare the educational quality of different sorts of programs 
with one another - as we all do, though informall> , in our own un'v. . * .^.iics, so that we 
are to think that a geolog> program is perhaps ^^trongertj.s apru^^ram than an English 
program, and the same across other fields. 

My most emphatic concern about such comparisons is frankly, with the 
professional schools. They are tending more and more to be self contained unites, 
and to require all the nstruction of their students within the schooL themselves. 
The> are, then, more and more isolating themselves from the Arts and Sciences 
disciplines which are most full> engaged in the fundamental studies which the 
professions appl> . In isolation, it is m> experie. .e and impression that the qualit> of 
the professional programs declines. It docs not especiall> impress me, then, to see 
rankings of Colleges of Education or Colleges of Business or Colleges of Pharmacy. 
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when the level uf e\un the highlv ranked p^ufe^>^iunaI schuulb i^ far tuu low. The 
twentieth, tenth, even the first rtink. in the surtsuf cases I have m mmd, is nu cause 
for celebration^ 

The second observation I want to make is about an indicator of tjuaht>— the 
tendenc> . direction and stabiiit> of graduate programs. It is a surprise to me that this 
almost Aristotelian) sort of indicator not more prominent in uur a.sses.smei* ^. 
Most assessments are like anapshuts. cros^ sections, slices at a moment m the life of 
programs. The points to be imi)lied are obvious. We sav that this is the qualitv of s 
program nou . and we often complain of peer ev<t.aation^. that thev are. at best, 
statements of what programs were when the cvaluators knew them. 

But it is important nou to sa> whether programs are improving ur not. whether 
thev are getting better, or whether their qualitv is diminishing. Our sight of a 
program' s potentiality is steadied bv continuous evaluations but it is not assured b> 
them. We have to have some sight into the disposition of programs, into their 
tendency , their direction and aspiration. This important indicator has direct bearing 
on the last two observations I want to make. 

The third observaitor* is about the administrative u^e of evaluations. In far too 
manv institutions, evaluation program^ have been inaugurated without careful 
coordination with university administrations. Even when there has been coordina- 
tion, policies of response have not often been developed well or madt explicit 
enough. I mean that even if ^ve were sure uf the soundness of an evaluation, even if 
our instruments of evaluation are fair and fine, what then is tu be done with and for 
the programs that have been evaluated? What are our uni\crsities' policies? Will we 
support strong programs and tr> to make them even stronger? Will we especially 
support our weaker unes? Will ^ve decide that the strong programs are to remain 
strong and the weaker ones are to remain in the present standing? What are our 
university's policies about strength and weakness, stability and gruwih?It would be 
a mistake for us to be occupied with the precision of evaluations if there are not 
effective policies of response to our findings. 

There are, as vou know, no general, formal answers to issues about the develop- 
ment of policy. I would like to remark, however, how important it is in the develop- 
ment of policy to consider indicators of a program's tendency, direction, and 
aspiration. The imporUmcc of this sort of indicator is that it makes us especially 
aware of options and alternali\es iii responding to assessments of quality. If 
evaluations a.e not wholly M.->sessmenta of achieved present quality, then we may 
i»ee. for example, that if the excellent eof prt>^ran» is owed mainly tu the standing of 
its senior faculty, »,nere will be une t;r another of several ways of sustaining or even 
enhancing it» standing, and likewi»e for progratii.^ ^hich are promising but ha\e not 
yet achieved distinction. The point again is plain. Quality, at least it concerns us. 
Is not momentary. It would be unwise ft>r ^ *tn to try to provide instant program 
qjality. Assured sight into the tendencies of programs is e.-^sential in the planning we 
have to do. 

Finally . in connect ii>n with the tendencies of progr<inis and planning fut ihcm it is 
also important for ua to venture ft;nnulations af ideals for graduate programs, 
however mixed or qualified the ideals may be. The ideals for our programs a'-e not 
provide J for us by coiuparison with other institotionrt now. VV^hatever we may le«irn 
from such comparisons, we cannot want to achieve in the next ten years the 
configuration which a high tioality program h ten years earlier. Di.ectu^ns have to 
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be adjusted in the light of ideals - and in gradudtt tducatiun the re&poni>ibiIit> for 
defining the general patterns of quahty for programb is the dangerous and the 
important responsibility of the graduate dean. It 15 in actiiig on thib responsibility 
that graduate deans fulfill the charge to them that they be the intellectual 
consciences of their universities. 



My opening statement on the apphcabihty of the inultidimen^iundl technique to 
master's degree programs assessment i^ from the pu^ture uf a univ ersity administra 
tor. I must provide aggressive leadership tu accumplish program evaluation. Our 
State Board of Trustees of Institutions of Higher Learning demands thorough 
review of graduate programs. Legislators are calling for the most stringent 
evaluation of education at all leveU, ostensibly at the <craduate level to reduce 
duplication and to provide foi better distribution of scarce resources. They also 
voice demands for quality at the master's degree level, VVhai might result i.> Tirther 
limiting of educational opportunities for persons from deprived circum^idnces. 
Quality and evaluation to some officials are the results of a single measure and a one 
time measurement on a standardi/.ed examination. Neverthelciss, assessment from 
our point of view is most important .n tcrm^of cost effectiveness, efficient operation 
and overall quality maintenance in order that instruction and learning are 
maximized and optimized. -.1 important is the need to make sure our graduates, 
for the most underrepresented students, vvill be able to compete in the market place 
for scarce positions usually dented to them for any reason. 

The multidimeasional technique applied to master's degree programs affords one 
with a comprehensive tool to assess quality at any level of instruction. 

Quite recently, deans of several undergraduate achools were discussing student 
evaluation of faculty by department and school when the question was raised as to 
the relationship of .such a single dimensional approach to perhaps other possibly 
needed assessment such as follow up studies of alumm. It became most clear that a 
multi facet approach was needed. Is not that the approach of national and regional 
accrediting associations? It seemed to some of us that the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education and the Southern A.ssociation of Colleges and 
Schools assess quality from a multidimensional approach as do program accredit 
mg agencies? Their standards embrace the univ erse of the institution as they relate 
either to parts or to the whole of an institution. 

To be absolutely sure, we hav e used and are using all of the dimensions. However, 
what we now have in the CGS and ETS multidimensional approach is the best 
available results of some of the natiun'.«> leading minds. Efforts have been made to 
validate the indicators with the hope that they can be generalized as guidepOhts to 
quality in most fields at other levels. 

The saddest thing I know is a book not read or a study not used. It is my contention 
that the several indicators will prove beneficial at the master's level. More 
specifically, the nine indicators under the fatuity dimension appear to be all 
applicable to master's programs at broad ba.sed institutions with or without 
doctoral degree programs. Many institutions vvith only master's degree programs 
could show degrees of quality if the research actuity index is applied to their faculty 
of doctorates. 



Oscar A. Rogers, Jr. 
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The studenU dimension containb ijix essential indicators and are modifiable to be 
applied to master s degree programs. The qualit> of theses could be assessed, and 
those programs not requiiing theses could be evaluated in terms of other elements 
such as the nature and pla je of the internship. Student attrition at the master*s only 
institution will be difficul. to handle because of the matriculation behavior of part 
time students. The time it took to get the degree as an indicator seems to be 
unimportant by some evaluators. 

For all programs th^ indicators associated with resources, enviornment, program 
procedures, and alumni are essential for an> worthwhile assessment. Much and 
additional study should be given some of the indicators. The role of the student in 
the overall evaluation appears to be crucial. They rate the quality of teaching, report 
about various aspects of program environment buch as the quality of advisement and 
peer relationships, an d rate program contents and procedures. Doctoral studentson 
a whole might be more mature in judgement than many of the students in the 
master's degree program. Opinions of more advanced students are more likely to be 
relied upon in assessing quality. In some cases the duration of the students at the 
institution in a particular department will have to be weighed. The value of the 
predominantly part time student s evaluation probably will be equal to that of the 
full-time student. Perhaps the student in residence will have a totally different 
outlook on quality than his commuting part-time colleague. 

The alumni dimension suggests an indicator of program quality which is used 
extensively by some master's degree programs a^ the number of master's recipeints 
who have earned doctorates at other institutions. The variety and types of degrees 
and awarding institutions are assessed along with their dissertations. 

Thus, it appears to me that it is desirable to go forward with the application of 
assessment of graduate education at the master's degree level using the multi 
dimensional approach of ETS/CGS, 

Ifit is necessary that graduate schools show that they are engaged in a substantive 
systematic review of their master's programs, and that the use of these reviews are 
utilized in making decisions about the program and the school, the methodology 
under discussion can provide such review. 

The methodology can be modified for use at the master'^ level. In my opinion, it 
can be used with other procedures for program evaluation. 

The methodology has captured the imagination of faculties at several institutions. 
Perhaps the CGS/ETS methodology for assessing 
quality applied to the master's degree 
level is like Sears Roebuck Co., 
"It has almost everything." 



Or perhaps the multidimensional approach 
is like Bayer Aspirin, 
"It Works Wonders." 

Or like Tide, **It get the stains 
out that others leave behind." 

Or like VO Hair Spray, 
"It holds through all kinds 
of weather." 
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And Hnally, like 
Alka Seltzer, 



"Try it. 



youMl like it!" 



Herbert Weisinger 



Though I am the kind of photographer who can e .pose a whole roll of film 
cheerfully oblivious to the cover still on the lens, I got it into m> head that I wanted a 
35 mm. SLR. I consulted my friends and, naturally, each one gave me a different 
piece of advice. Still, no problem I thought. Til read the ads in the photo section of 
the Sunday Times. It took me no more than a single issue to discover that there are 
some 80 SLR models produced b> about 30 manufacturers and sold at different 
prices by an equal number of discount houses in New York alone . Nothing daunted, I 
began to read the advertisements in the magazines devoted exclusively to 
photography, and what with the color shot& of unbelievable landscapes and equally 
unbelievable semi and undraped females and claims of utter uniqueness in design 
and construction, I became paral>ztd b> too much choice. Luckily, I latched on to a 
quarterly consumer guide to cameras which listed each model, detailed \is 
specifications, reported on its tests of some 20 performance characteristics, gave 
the pnce , and made its recommendations. I studied these carefulb , th ankful that m> 
doctorate had given me a good research preparation, made my choice, and 
determinedly marched off to the nearest discount hou^e where I promptly bought a 
model I had not ev en thought of, thanks to a salesman ai>tute enough to appeal to the 
'^nob in me. 

Now poorer than I had intended to be and pos^e^^ed of a camera so sophisticated I 
am afraid to take pictures with it, I realized I was not unlike the student trying to 
make up his/her mind about which graduate school to attend. He/she talks to his/^er 
friends, he/she reads the catalogues, he/she consults the various guides, and finally 
goes to the school which offers him/her the most money . That this may be the wrong 
choice for him/her and that the large sum he/she thinks he/she is going to get has 
disappeared in the fine print which he/she didn't read or didn't understand or may 
not even have been printed— this he/she doesn't realize until it is too late. 

There is a moral to this dreary tale and it is this. The purpose of assessment and of 
ratings is not to enhance institutional and faculty morale and ego but to provide 
consumer protection to the student. Unfortunately, there are at the moinent no 
quarterly consumer guides which list and test the performance characteristics of 
graduate programs which a student tan buy and study.Tobehure,nu profession has 
been more devoted to internal evaluation. At Stony Brook, for example, every 
graduate program undergoes external review ev ery fiv e y ears but the results are not 
made public. I need not tell this audience how difficult it is to keep the guild report 
mentality out of the review process and how even more difficult it is to implement the 
recommendations, often so cunningly concealed in the rhetoric of praise that only 
deans, but apparently not the faculties of departments, can see them. 

It IS in this context that the doctoral review project of the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York acquires significance. The review process takes it start from the 
report on the Regents' Commission on Docto al Education which was chaired by 
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Robben Fleming uf the rniver^ilv of Michigan .ad which was issued m Januiirv, 
1973. under the title of Mctting thi AVa/* of Doctoral EduuUion in Stu York State A 
Report with Revommendatiorib. After a detailed i>tudv uf the r.i>uureei»fui,andneed5 
of. doctoral education in the ^tate. the CummidMun made nine retummendatiuiii>, uf 
which the third read. "The Regents should CAtablibh special cummilleeA to re\iew 
the qualit> of and need for doctoral progiam^ in ^elected di3ciphnar\ areaij. Onlv 
programs meeting ^tandard^ of present or pv4ential high quaht.v , „iid need should be 
offered." The report was accepted bv the Regents in a po>ition paper of Augubt, 
1973, which, among other objecti\es, mandated. '*The re\iew and e\aluation of 
doctoral programs b> the Cominii>i>.oner of Education, in cloi>e tonbultation with 
eminent out of state coni>ultanti> and al^o with the >tate'i> academic community, 
according to criteria specified b> the Regent.^. Thii> will be done statewide on a 
subject -area b> subject area bai>is, following which the programb will be placed in 
one of three categories, (a) high qualitv and need to be .^u.^tair.ed. (b) intermediate 
quality and need to be put on probation for thi ee veari> and re\ icwed again, and (c) 
inadequate quality and need to be phased out o\er an appropriate period of time." 
Finally, the Regents concurred with the Coninuij.Mon*.** enunciation of the general 
principles underlying the .'>tatewide evaluation of doctoral program.**, thai i>, the 
factors which constitute high qualit>, need, and appropnatene.»».*> of programs for 
students* career aspirations. 

Before 1 describe the review pruce.'>.'> it.self, let me try to clarify the role of the 
Regents. The Board of Regent.^ ii> constitutionally responsible for all education in 
the State of New York, from pre kmdergartem to hcenj^ure of the professions. No 
educational program, whether offered by a public ur a private institution, may be 
given within the state which doe.^ not have the prior approval of the Board. Similarly, 
having the power to authorize, the Board ha,'> d\su the powe. to deauthon/.e, a.^ the 
courts have recently dete;mmed. Consequently. Ahenil required the Commissioner 
of Education, who is its executive agent, to rev iew the doctoral program^ in the state. 
It placed its full legal auihonty behind the proce.'>.>. programs were to he continued, 
placed on probation, or eliminated. 1 do not know whether other .states have 
constituted such an authority but I rather .suspect that no other state has given a 
single body such exclusive control of all the educ<ttional activities which are ver\ 
broadly conceived and which are carried on within it. 

The review process begins two years before the final decisions are made b> the 
Com mi.*>si oner, and con.M.stsuf succes.-iive .^lagcs, twenty m number. In the fall of the 
year preceding the review, a questionnaire !.-> sent to each of the departments 
involved. This questionnaire has evuKed over tlie year.s in which it has been in use 
and Is an es.^cntial document m the review process, ft calls for a description of the 
program in terms of lU objectives, strengths, and weaknesses, it asks for the 
submission of previous internal rev lew .^latemt nts and, especially , for ev aluations of 
teaching. The graduate program under consideration is expected to be described in 
detail, requirements, supervi.^ed teaching, relations to other programs and other 
institutions, ancillary activities such as conferences and visiting profes.sors. 
relations with undergraduate programs, and the like. The .second .section calls f^r a 
statement of financial support, .student support, faculty salaries, and all other 
resources, including external support. Following thi.>, the calibre of the faculty is 
examined, research, publication^, activities in professional i^rganizations. teaching, 
promotion and tenure standards and pnjtedures, faculty recruitment, and so on. 
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Section five is tunterned with btudenth. dnaKsLs uf applicdtiuiib and admi^Monft, 
calibre of btudentb : uin^^er of ^tudent.s, ddviMng and cuuniselling. placemt-nt, part 
time studenti>» minority btudenty* through pat late, qualit\ of dLs.^ertationb. facult 
and student relationships, and the hke. The final section askb foi a sur\ev of 
facilities and ser\ ices supports e of the program, including library holdings, lab and 
office space, computer services, and nun teaching profe.sMunaK>. I'hu.s. the depart 
ment is in effect forced to make a thorough i»elf-.stud> of itself, \shdt it intends to 
achieve, how well it doe.s it, what obstacles it has to face, in short, its strengths and 
weaknesses, the result us a not insubstantial volume which is caiefuUy studied and 
referred to at nil stages in the review process. 

At the same time, names of distinguished out of Mate scholars qualified to rev iew 
the programs are solicited .'"lom the institutions involved and fiom profe»»ional 
organizations. I am sure the other graduate dean.> in the >tate do what I do. ask the 
departments to provide the lucal lists which are collated and compiled in Albany and 
then sent to the departments for review, names not acceptable to the departments 
are crossed out. Given the size of the state and the number of programs under 
review, it is obviously not easv to lind a sufficient number of qualified reviewers 
Wilting to spend the time and effort it takes to cover all the programs in the detail 
called foi . Once the required number ha.-» ijeen i cached, two kinds of committees are 
formed, site visitor* who spend two davs on a limited number of campuses and 
whojte job It IS to rep.»rt on what thev find in >itu and the rating committee of five 
members which levievss all liocuments and makes its recommendations to the 
Commissioner via the Doctoral Council. The work of the ating committee is time 
consuming and demanding, it reads all the reports, meets with the Doctoral Council 
on several occasions, inav meet with departmental representatives, hears appeals 
from insututiuns whu h challenge its lecoiiinieudation^. and m effect determines the 
rating each program receives. 

The site v isit provides the rating committee with an on the-spot description of the 
program under review m actual opeiatiun which supplements the department s own 
picture of itself. The site visitors du not evalurtt;^. thev describe, anu what opinions 
they mav express, either in the course of the visit v*' in their report, are not 
necessarilv those which the rating committca^ mav ultimatelv anive at. The site 
vis'tois do not see all the programs undei leview and they aie subject to pressures of 
personal contact i The rating cornrnitttA. is charged with seeing all the programs in 
the state as part of a comprehensive svstern uf graduate education and their 
perspective is deteirruned bv this statewide lesponsibilitv. The site visitors' report 
on a pr ogram is sent to the gradutUe dean of the institution for correction of factual 
errors onK , while the President ol the institution involved is given the opportunitv to 
make his comments on a broader -tiale. Essentiallv . this is his opportunity to defend 
the piHjgrani, should tlie report be, in his judgment, less than complete and fair. This 
stage al. g»^es the institution the oppurtunitv to withdraw a program from 
consideration bv requesting wuhdrawal of registration, though in piactice a program 
mav be withdrawn at an^» time prior to the Comnussioi.c "*s final decision. After the 
site reports are m. the rating ci»mrnittee examine.^ ihum in conjuction with the 
Presidents' responses from the point (jf view of th^ .ic-edsof the state as a whole and 
meets with the Doctoral Council to discuss the application of the general criteria 
mandated by the Flegents to the particulai discipline under consideration. The 
committee then writes a draft statement cuvenng the status of the discipline, seen 
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both iiationwide and 4>tatewidcs a.s well at individual draft repurti> on each inbtiti t* i 
under review. These are sent to the Presidents for correction of factual errors anti to 
members of the Doctoral Council for comment. The rating committee writes its final 
reports in the light of the responses, all evaluations are sent directl> to the 
Commissioner while the individual institutional reports are transmitted to the 
Presidents who are asked to review the revised report for fullnei)i>, fairness, and 
equit>. The Doctoral Council, having alreadv receiver* departmental profiles and 
with site reports to hand, is now convened, with the members of the rating 
committee ser\ing as resource people, and votes on each report. In addition, 
institutions which wish to appeal the rating committee's* recommendations appear 
before the Council to argue their cases, after which the Doctoral Council makes its 
own recommendations. The Council's final recommendations are sent to the 
Commissioner who in turn tiansniit.s them to the Presidents who ma> wish to 
respond once more to the Commissioner. He then requesti>, within a set period, 
ordinanl> 90 da>s, detailed institutional plan^ in regard to the improvement of the 
involved program. Depending on whether the institution is aole to provide a course 
of action which, in the Commissioner's judgment, satisfactoril> addresses all the 
problems he has identified to the institution, he will either so notif> it or consider 
other courses of action and inform the institution of his decision. The review process 
ends at this point. 

I have several time.s spoken of the Doctoral Council. Just as the consequences of 
the review process vould not be brought about without the legal a Hy of the 
Board of Regents behind it, so would the process itself lack the pect and 
acceptance of the academic communitv in the state if it were not for th* jle of the 
Doctoral Council. The Council cons».^ts of the graduate deans of representative 
graduate institutions in the state, public and jirivate, large and small, old and new, 
church-related and secular. Thev are appointed b> the Commissioner for specific 
t -us of office. Given the histor> of higher education in the State of New \ jrk, with 
it^ long tradition of pnvate institutions, its mixed priv att public sector as at Cornell, 
its ver> >oung pubIicl>-supported s>stem of higher education, its man> church 
related institutions, its various financial programs for the support of both public and 
private schools, and, above all, it., recen^ fmancial crisis, it is just short of a miracle, 
at It-ast to me as a member of the Doctor . Council since virtuall> its inception and as 
d ^participant in the development of tht review process, that the giaduate deans, 
coming from institutions which would appear an ';?utsider to have ever> reason to 
be at each other's throats, should m so sh*;rt a time hav e put aside their differences 
and have otood for and made clear to the Regents and to ihe academic communit> at 
large that lht.> l.ud but one responsibiht>, and that was to the qualit> of graduate 
education in the state, regardless of institutional affiliation. I believe that without 
that commitment b> the graduate Jeans the rev lew proces.s would surel> hav e failed. 
I can assure >ou that the Doctoral Council ha^ had to make man> hard decisions, and 
more than once a graduate dean has been in tht position of hav ing to choose between 
institutional lo>alt> and a rating committee recommendation. I think >ou will find 
that record of the Doctoral Council .speak*? for itself. 

Since 1973, ten disciphnes, Chfcmi,str>, iistor>, Phvsics, Astronomy, English, 
French, German, Spanihh, Mathematics, and Philosophy have been reviewed, two. 
Sociology and Poii » J Science, are undergoing review this year, and two more. 
Economic^ and Anthropology, are already preparing for review next year The first 
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re-review, after the probationary period of three > earb, that of Chemifctr> , took place 
this past spring. At this meeting, the Doctoral Council voted that it would 
recommend programs as either acceptable or non acceptable, thui> eliminating 
continuation of probationary status, once the three year grace period fur btrengther. 
ing a graduate program had expired. 

The results of the reviews of the ten programs bo far .show that there hav e been -7 
closures. But, and this is the significant point, all but five uf thebe were clobed on thv 
initiative of the institutions involved thembelveb. Thus, the review procebb hab 
enabled institutions to take the decisions which, without it, they could not, for a 
variety of reasons all too familiar to this audience, lake. Xor have the reasonb for 
closure always been those of low quality, in some in.stances, it wab decided lu ube 
scarce resources elsewhere, in others, there have been substantial shifts in 
institutional mission. And for tho.se who are concerned that the review procedure 
has an inherent bias in favor of the private, well eblabli.-jhed, elite inbtilulionb, a few 
statistics are in order. Altogether, 126 programb in 10 dibciplineb have bo far been 
reviewed; of these 70, or 56 percent, were judged high quality, 29, or 23 percent, 
were termed potential high quality and placed un probation, and 27, or 21 percent, 
were closed. The average score for 14 privateb wab 1.56, for 5 publicb, 1.51, for the 
19 altogether, 1.55. For inbtitutionb founded before 1900, the average score was 
1.61, for institutions founded after 1900, 1.43. Fur institutionb with 14,000 or more 
degree credit enrollmentb, the average score wab 1.61, for institutions with le.ss than 
14,000 the average score was 1.48. Finally, to give you a quick uver view of the size 
and diversity of graduate education in the State of New York, there are 19 
universities offering graduate degrees, with a total degree credit enrollment in 1976 
of 210,397, 69.56 percent in the private .sector, 30.^4 percent in the public. The 
total graduate credit enrollments for the 19 universities as o,' 1976 were 89,636, of 
which 40,256 were full time and 49,380 ^ere part lime. The tulal graduate credit 
enrollments m the private sector were 70,002 or 78.1 percerit, and fcrf the public, 
19,364 or 21.9 percent. The size range runs from a tutal g.aduaie credit enrollment 
at NYU of 20,379 to 102 at Rockefeller University . And a little over twu centuries 
separate the founding of Columbia m 1754 frum the establishment of Stony Brook in 



I am sure that by this point the defects in the prutts.'jhavfc already uccured tuyou. 
It is cumbersome, expensive, time cunsumiii^,. and bureaucratic. The quality and 
perceptivene.ss of reviewers vary cunsiderably buth aithin disciplines andi;i6a vu> 
disciplines so that it is virtually impossible to maintain a .single, consistent , ^t of 
standards across the range uf so many individuals and su many disciplines, sume 
rating committee members have been narrow, sume eccentncand some too tender 
for the good of their own disciplines. The mass uf materials cullected has become su 
large one can scarcely oee them visually and cumparatively . And, with the best will in 
the world, all involved in the process hav e, in the end, tended tu equate the quality of 
a program ^^ith the scholarly reputation of its faculty, we have not been able to avoid 
the Ditfall of peer evaluation. Finallv, speaking for myself nly, I regret that the 
results of these endeavors is nut made public. Where publu funds are employed, 
and, in the end there is no real distinctiun between private and public muney since it 
all comes from the citizen one way or the uther, public accountability and public 
disclosure must accompany them. I think the [prospective student, the prospective 
employer and the public wuuld be better protected wore the results of the re\iew 
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made easil> available. At the same time, the ver> fad that programs are ^vilhdrawll 
means that they are no longer being offered and thus protection lb afforded 
negatively, so to speak. 

Two conditions appear to be nece^sar, for an effecti* r re\ lew program. One is the 
consent of those being reviev»ed,as bvmbolized by the Doc^Dral Council. The other 
IS the presence of an external agency, responsible for, but not directl> involved in. 
the educational process and with the power to back up its decisions, as. in the New 
York situation, the authority of the Regents to deregis! : = programs. It is not enough 
to institute a review process, the review process must be seen to have real 
consequences. 

I am afraid that the time when the academy could view itself as a self- 
perpetuating, self regulating, and self validating profe ion is now past, Watergate 
has exposed the failure of the legal profession to regula'e itself, the soaring costs of 
health care have drastically impugned the right uf the medical profession to self 
determmation, and the crisis of higher education 1 forcing, and will continue to 
force, an ever-sharpening .•>crutin> of the assumptions tyrt.ctices. and mores of the 
teaching profession, particuIarK in an atmu^phere uf public skepticism of the value 
of such education, whether :»i monetary* intellectual, or ps>chological terms. Our 
Sit ^ation is such that the struggle between ratings and assessment, for the moment 
underground and expressed, when it surfat* sat all, m the most muted terms. seems 
to me a diversion, just as our fulmination^ against the bureaucrats in Washington 
and in our state capitaU. Our resistance to centralized administrations both at the 
state and local levels, our reluctance to experiment wi.h new forms of educational 
effort Vj meet the changing nt;eds of a changing population all these are diversions 
which dilute whatever strength wu now md> have and turn our attention awav from 
the one question we must answer if we an to .survive, let alone grow. That question is 
simpK staled. What is wrong with the . congest and wealthiest nation in the world 
today when it cannot usefully absorb into its etonomv a mere 30,000 doctorates a 
year out of a nation ot over 200.000,000? If e\er we needed the training and 
dedication of those voung people, th^ time i.s now. Vti we are forcing them into 
disillusion, disliust, and, worst of a!L di. 'i In the answer to that question lies our 
ability to place our student> ui positions ior which thev were trained, which will give 
them pleasure and society the benefits of their skills, which will enable us to 
accommodate the demands of Aomen tind the niinor'tits without setting black 
against while, women agauK-^t men, and ivJndi will enable us to open our doors wider 
rather than shutting them as wi- ait now doing, thus denvmg talent, wherever it may 
be found, its rigntful opportuniiie>. We have alIow< J ourselves to be shrunk into an 
economy of scarcity when we should '>e expanding in dnetunomv of abundance /Fhe 
simple fact IS that the monev is tii»-H , but tht question is. Lsit going where it should 
be going? Both for the sake of mkiu v aiul ioi itself, thv' academ> must help find the 
answer. 

When J .^poke of expanding, I dui .lot at all mean putting on weight .That we have 
done Wit nout regard to oui ilth as Uthn Hvan's recent statistics painfull show. 
Talent ill served by ihe pit»liicratiun of the shoddy. The i»iultipIication of 
programs m the ia:4 decade ha . lijita. ^ mc '•eased our numbeis but it is far from 
certain that that increase in numbers ha.s been accompanied b> a con ponding 
increase in quality and in th- ability Ut meet the needsof society. Nor are we likely to 
b • listpned to if we are seer a.s prime example.s (/f the very attiti'de> and practices 
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that we are so quick to condemn in <itheri>. For oh its faults, then, some such review 
process as that carried on b> the Regents of the State of Nes\ York is indispensable if 
we are to keep our health. 
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Concurrent Workshops 

Wednesday, November 30, 1977, 3:45 p.m.-5:00 p.m. 



ASSESSMENT OF QUALITY IN MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Moderator. Bernard J. Downey, Villanova University 
Mary Ann Carroll, Indiana State University 
Herwig G. Zauchenberger, University of Missouri- Kansas City 
Recorder: Giles T. Brown, California State University, Fullerton 
Resource Person: Robert Alt man. Educational Testing Service 



We have heard i he presentations ar.d discui>sl »nuf the previous plenarv session. I 
believe it is fair to ^a> that all of us now assembled in this particular workshop have 
a^ one of our prime concerns the qualit> of master's degree programs. The three 
panelists here have -in planning -attempted tu c ivide the subject in such a wa> so 
that there will be a minimum of overlap in the presentations. 

In recent years, both regional and national meetings of graduate deans have 
looked at some of the obstacles to maintaining qualit> control in master's programs. 
Usually the characteristics of such qualit> hai e been implicit \n these presentations. 
Emphasis in these previous discussions has jeen on conditions— whether exterior 
or interior —which might make it difficult to achlev e, maintain, and enhance qualit> . 
Such Conditions might include pressures from state agencies, from the business 
community , competition for resources within the iobtitutiun, competition from other 
institutions. This afternoon we arc going m a somewhat different -perhaps more 
basic— direction in that we are asking ourselves. "What indeed are these character 
istics of quality and how do we measure them?" 

Certainly, the recently revisedpohcv .statement "The Master's Degree" issued b> 
the Council of Graduate Schools ls a sound document svhich makes the case for 
quahty master's degree^. Let me first read to vou a few of the more significant 
statements concerning such quality: 

• Broadiv spea xing. the master'.^ degree indicate.-* that the holder has mastered a 
program in a particular field sufficientiv to i)urhue creative projects in that 
specialty."— Relative mastery of a field capabilitv for creativity. 

• The uegree should be awarded for completion of a coherent program designed 
to assure the master> of hpMified knowledge and skills, rather than for the 
random accumulation of a certdui laimber of course credits after at training the 
baccalaureate." — Coherence of program. 

• "Graduate schools of high quahtv demand the investment of additional 
resources bevond those nurrnallv requi.ed fur the undergraduate curriculum." 
—Additional resources. 

• ' A college or uni\ersitv .should initiate a master's degiee program onU when 
demonstrable need exists and when the instiUitiun'.s rt stiurces and/or special 
traditions insure a can provide a fjrogram of merit." Need. and/t;r special 
tiadition in addition to resources. 

In our ranks there has been a gnnv.ng concern for the ijualitv of our master's 
programs More aiui mijru attention i« bein^ given iu the means fur be.st securing. 
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maintaining, and enhiintmg.sucli ^ualil>. As we now know \er> well, the recent CGS 
ETS studv ha& been devoted to the A5.se>>rnent of the Dimen.sions of Qualitv in 
Doctoral Degree programs. 

Thisstud> came about partlv because of the di5.sati&fattiun of man> institutions 
with the dingle dimen.sional peer evaluation u*ed in the Roo>e Ander.sonand Cartter 
reports. Thi5 dibdatidfaction was e wdent tniainlv in the dottoial granting institutit^n.s 
ei>peciall>l among those whose ratings were not ver> high or al)sent altogether. I 
believe that mo»t of u.> heit are convinced uii rational grounds that a multidlmen 
Monal approach would tend to give a more accurate evaluation of program qualitv. 
Those of Us associated with institution> whose major po.>t bacialaureate degree i^ 
the master's degree have been following with considerable intcre.^t and expectation 
the development of this multidimensional approach. 

The Clark studv ha.> raised questuMis concerning the identification of the 
Dimensions of Quality in niaster's programs and how best t»j assess them. Dean 
Rogers spoke to this point a the plenarv session, I would now like to take a few 
minutes to outline what I believe are the ret|uaenientAfor qualitv niaster's degrees, 
particularlv for those in the more traditional fields. I wuulci aL^o like to comment 
bneflv on the pus^ble adaptation of the multidimensional approach to the 
assessment of such qualitv. So, I ask the que.>tti>n, 'What are the requirements for 
qualitv master's degrees?" And, I believe the replv g4ies .st>mething like this. 

Quality degrees require: 

1. Quality faculty 

2. Quality curricula 

J.Necessarv resources in hbr.irv and laboratories, computer services, etc. 
4. Quality students 
O.Sound administration, and 

6. The ne c ess ar\' support from the high er administration, 

1. Quali*\ Faculty 

Facultv members should h<ive the Ph.D. or other comparable terminal degree. 
Thev should be dedicated teachers witli spec uil expert i.-^e in the content and form of 
graduate level courses. In a given prt^grani it is es.sential that the different 
specializations of the profe'-sors to be suth that a wide varietv of sub area be 
represented. The facultv >hi>uld !>e productive Mht>Lirs with the empha.sis being on 
qualitv rather than tiuantitv *if pul^licatiifn^. The facultv .should bt interested in 
directing master's theses and demanding in their rct|uirements for successful 
completion of such the*»es. 

The: should be active both m turriculam develop men: and in student advi.se 
ment, Fatullv memljer^ should attend the nieelings «>f and participate in the 
activities of professional sutietie^. auluding the holding i>f office in such societies 

The greatest possible percentage of courses >houId * taught bv the full time 
faculty. 

2. Quality Currwula 

The first re(|Uirc ment for a tiu,^' . iirnuilurn the estaljlishment of well defined 
program objectives which should be tartfullv -.pc lled oiit and >how an awarene.s> of 
current developments. These objective** shi^uld !)e c insistent witli the general 
objectives of the institution. 

The curriculum shtnild be devel*>r>ed ba>cd upi>n these objectives. It should 
encompass a reas<mablv well defined and letogru/edarea of advanced sUid *I1iere 
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should be offerings* uf aufficienl number and breadth, letlures, >eminars, and 
independent studies*, tu insure orderl> and efficient cumpletiun uf tuur:>fc requlie 
ments by the students. 

There must be a creativit> component. Ordinarily, in the more traditional field.^ 
this would take the form of a master's disAertatlon although modifltationd ^^f this 
form developing from independent .^tudie.^, .seminars, etc.. might also >atiaf> this 
requirement. 

A comprehensive examination \\hich demonstrates not onK overall knowledge, 
but also the student's abilit> to integrate this kno\\ledge should bt included. 

There should be an effectiv e means of assessing <>tudent progress N^hich should be 
monitored periodicall> to insure that satisfacl^... work is being done and to pro\ ide 
the faculty opportunities for student guidance. 

3. Resources 

Quality master's degree program* require the n2cessdr\ ph>sical and fiscal 
resources to carry out the program objectives. These include appropriate libraiy 
holdings, computer facilities, laboratory and other phvaital facilities, including 
adequate classrooms, seminar rooms, and offices, necessary equipment both for 
mstruction a.. J research and the necessary workspace to permit proper advidement 
and tutoring. 

In addition, institutional funds .should be .sufficient to support faculty research 
and to provide other appropriate form^ of favult> deyelupmeiii duch as sabbatical 
leaves and summer research grantjj. 

4. Quality Student 

Each graduate program .should have a sufficient number of students to allow for 
the mutual interchange and .stimulation needed to enhance the quality of that 
growth, and also for the comparative performance evaluation needed to properly 
assess student progress. 

Admission standards should be carefully defined and onlv tho.se .^tudenti» should 
be admitted in a given field N^ho can be expected to complete successfully the degree 
requirements in that field. While provision may also be made for conditional 
acceptance of students with potential but without an outstanding undergraduate 
background. onl> tho.se students who .sub.-»equentl> meet the requirements of the 
curricula should be allowed to continue in the program. 

There should be carefully defintd -standards for .student aivancement in the 
program and for graduation. 

r>. Sound Administration 

Overall administration of all grdduate firognimft should be the responsibility of 
the graduate dean. Thi.s rcsponsibilay should be shared b> the graduate faculty who 
should be clearly mvolded in tlie development of general policlt ^ and procedures as 
well as in curriculum development and program decision.s. 

There should be a .separate in litutional unit called the Caduate School or 
Division of Graduate Studies or .some .such, in which the dean will be able to handle 
effectively the responsibilities for the administration of the graduate programs, 
implement the politics and procedure.-* devclojied via the graduate faculty and 
insure maintenance of high academic standards. 

The graduate dean should be vigorou.s leader not simpK a facilitator. He should 
not onl> carefully monitor the department**! <idmim.stration of program.s, but al.so be 
alert to the needs of both the univer.sitv commmumty and the hirger community with 
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respect to the development of new prugram^ and mudificaliun and even pu^sible 
elimination of existing ones. He is als*^ responsible for the maintenance uf good 
records, the efficient use of univ ersil> funds and pruv isiun fur student financial aid. 
6. Support from Higher Administration 

The university should demonstrate support for the graduate pru grama not onl> b> 
providing the necessary structure within which the»e progrduib can be admmistered 
efficiently and effectivel>, but also b> providing the necessary funding for the 
additional physical ard hum* resources needed be>ond those required for 
undergraduate prograas. Of ke^ -"portance is the major ev idence of such support 
which comes from polic> statements which recognize the unique value uf graduate 
education and the university's commitment to such education. 

So -to sum up what I believe are the basic requirements for qualit> masters 
programs, they are, qualit> facultv, qualit> curricula, necessar\ resources, quality 
students, sound administration, and the support of the higher administration. In our 
discussion later on, some ma> wish to add or subtract from this lij»t or perhaps 
change the emphasis on one or other criterion. If I ma>, however, let me presume for 
now that there are certain basic requirements for qualit> and that those which we 
have enumerated are among the most significant of such requirements. 

Now, it is one thing to be able to sav that a number of cnteria must be met in order 
to insure qualit>. It is something eUe to determine whether or not the criteria are 
met. 

Some criteria are eaa> to measure. The number of earned doctorates is found right 
in the universit> records. The adequac> of research equipment may not be so 
simple. Alumni success, certainl> one mean^ of identlf>ing qua!it> programs, may be 
there but hard to confirm, etc. 

As you know, the CGS ETS report "Assessing Dimensions of Quality in Doctoral 
Programs" dev eloped a number of criteria w hich were judged to be important in the 
measurement of qudlit> together with sources of information on these criteria. 

The following chart from this report indicates this development- 
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Table 1.1* 

Program Charactenstics 'Judged Important to Qualit> and Some Accei/tablc 
Sources of Information About Them 
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Character! Mies 



Sources of Information 
Facu!t> Student Alumm 
Records Quoh. Ques. Ques. 



FACULTY 

1. Academic training 

2. Research Activity 

3. Research productivity 

4. Teaching effectiveness 

5. Concern for student development 
and welfare 

6. Involvement tn program affair^ 

7. Croup morale or esprit 

STUDENTS 

8. Academic ability at entrance 

9. Achievementv/knowledge/sktlU at time 
of degree completion 

10. Professional accomplibhment.s 
of graduates 

1 1. JudgmenU about program qttalit> 

12. Satisfactions with various aspects 
of program 

13. Group morale or esprit 

RESOURCES 

U. Financial stipport— intenial and external 
tinchiding education and general 
financial aid for student^, research) 

15. Librar>' 

16. I>aborator>' eqtupmenl and facilities 
17 r )mputer faciliticj* 

OPERATIONS 

18. I'un>oses of the program 

19. Course and program {)fferings 

20. Admissions policies 

21. Faculty welfare 

22. E\aluation of sttideni progress 

21 Program leadership and derision- making 
2-1. Jou placement of graduates 

25. Advisement of students 

26. Student -faculty interaction 

27. Internships, assi.^tantships and other 
opportunities for reicv»nt student experiences 

28. Degree requirements 

29. Relationship** with cognate programs 
.10 Efficiency of degree production 
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Asscssmf! [hmrnstony of Quality m Doctoral Education A Tnhmcal Report of a 
\ational Study tn Viree Ficld.>. Marv 'U> Clark, et al . Educational Testing Service. 
Princeton. N .1 
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It well ma.v be thai inanv uf these iteint* v\urkjui>t well fui mdbter'b prugrami* 
ah the> liave done at lea.st in .selected inhtanceh for hume Ph.D. programs. For 
example, research product nil>, item #:^. Fur a Ph.D. program - .sa> in Chenii.str> 
one might look at the number of artiile.s in referee jv»urnal.s. Thhs numbei u\er a 
period of >eari> .should be .sub.stantial. Ftir inai>ter\s-uni\ piugiain.s, the numbei 
would be much .smaller but .still theie Wiuild be periodic public at ii^i.s which wuuld 
demonstrate ingoing scholar.ship. Now cuiisidei item #1 <icadenuc tiaining. The 
Clark stud> indicated that holding of a Ph.D. was not a di.stinguii>hing chaiactenstic 
for the Ph.D. program.s .studied. E.si>entiall> 100 percent uf <ill facult.v in this .-^tud.v 
held the Ph.D. degree. I submit that thi.s ma\ be ver\ .significant in di.stinguishing 
ma.ster's program.^. 

A.s we look down the ii.st i)f c ha i act eristics u.>ed in the (X^S studies, we recugnize 
that most of these would ha\e some applicabilitv tu master's programs. 

On the other hand, there nia\ a I. so be fijr niasters-unlv programs — ( rit ena uther 
than those proposed in th C(IS stud> whah are more valid leflettiuns ijf the qualitv 
of suth programs. In this stud>, students and facultv alike stressed the pnmar\ 
purpuse of the Ph.D. as being the preparing uf schulais and/ur researchers. Othei 
po.-^>ible purposes such as the preparation uf teachers and lither practitioners were 
considered nut too significant in these I'h.I) pri^grams. While it is true that nian> 
master's programs alsu contribute -at least in part tu the pieparation uf .scholars, 
it iscertainls lecugnlzcti that a great nianv ni<ister.-^puigi»imsaie designed primarily 
fur the prepaiatiuii uf teacheis and uthei practitiuners. The diffeience in guals 
wuuld indicate possible differences in the criteiia u.sed tu indicate quality. Certainly 
in profes.-^iunal areas a luch greatei eniphasi.^ is to Ik- expected nut unly on initial 
jub placement, but on the long term satcc.s> in hulding posit luns attained and tu 
moving up the ladder The perceptions i^f empUneK-^ .schuul district administra- 
tors, industrial managers, and otheis as Ut the value uf the programs being 
consideied might perhap.-> [jla> an important lule in the measurement of program 
(|ua!ity. 

Related to this, item #10 professional au unlpll.•^hinents ijf graduates would 
certamlv apply to master's graduates, hi a great ninn}>ei uf instances, the kind of 
attomplishment or the level of atconipliNhnient might be different fiom that of 
doctoral recipients. Neverthcle.-^.'^. there inu>t neiessaiily l>e some professional 
activities of the ma.-^ter'.'^ graduate > a hah*, an be used <isa dlstlngul.-^^llng measure in 
the search for qua! it v. 

h may take ii wbilc . f)iit I iUt i)elieve that it is ua^onable to lotjk forward to the 
development (if a set of criteria as ha^ been dijnt in the Ph.D. study which will be 
useful m the as^es.-^nient of ijuality *>f rna>ter^ piogianis !\'ihaps (jne of our most 
.^eriou.s challenges in the next few yeai^ will he tlu iievelt^pment <jf such c nteria. The 
goal <jf quality mastei ^ wurk u ceitamly wt^nh tlie effort which will l)e rec|uueci to 
meet this challenge 



I am very plea>eci to liavo thi^ uppoit unity Ut share With you what we at Indiana 
State I'niversity ai e doing with the Fyi'.S/CCrS assessment U)u\ I am hopeful that by 
telling vou .s(jme of (uir ap{)roaihes and our c xpei lenc es V(HI may see ways in which 
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you too can adapt thib luu! fur ube un vuur campub. Ab wab indicated earlier, this 
instrument was developed bv bome of the be^l mindb available lu the Council of 
Graduate Schoolb and to the Educational Te&liiig Service and it hdb been tested at 
25 institutions. It ib likelv that sooner or later— and probablv booner-all of ab are 
going to have to anbwer bome quality question^ about our giaduate program^ 
Versions of thib inbtrument mav be jiust what we need ab we beek tho.se an^wera. 

While many of thobe whom >ou heard .speak thib afternoon on qualitv aa^e^^ment 
of graduate education have been involved in the ETS/CGS project for a number of 
years, my first perbonal expobure to it— other than hearing the reports that have 
been made periodically at the annual COS meetingb-occurred in October of this 
year when I had the opportunity to participate in tht CCS conference i elating to the 
project. I must emphabize, therefore, that I am in no Aav an expert on the btudv, on 
the development of thib asbebbment device or on itb h^k ! am bimpl> a graduate dean 
who was fortunate enough to be included in the October di^cusbion of the 
mstrument, who hab reviewed the technical report and who ib vitallv Intercbted in 
finding an assebsment inbtrument that will, in fact, tell something about the qualitv 
of the graduate programs at my institution. 

Dunng that October meeting I talked with Marv Jo Clark and becured from her a 
copy of the technical report of the ETS/CGS btudv. ! also di.scusbcd with her the 
possibility of Ubingbome of the que^tionb ETS had developed for areview of our six 
doctoral programs. Dr. Clark abked that I write to ETS formally requesting 
permission to use bome of their itemb and bhe abjured me that bhe baw no reason 
such approval would not be granted, prov iding we were willing to giv e credit to ETS 
on all printed material and to share with them our experienccb in its use. 

Since our doctoral programs are in areab other than those involved in the 
ETS/CGS study and since it now appears that we mav want to extend our Ube of the 
instriiment to other programb, the experiences we are having mav be of value to 
those of you interested in ubing an adaptation of thib tool fur a quality review of your 
master's degree programs. 

This particular assessment device appeals to me primarily because it is a 
multidimensional approach to cjuality and becau.->t it hab a program improvement 
potential absent from any other quality ab.^e.ssment methods with which ! am 
familiar. Since each of Ub doe.s want to insure that we offer the best pob.sible graduate 
education to our student.^, this potential foi improvement is one of the things that - 
in my opinion— makes the effort, the time and the tension involved in its use. 
entirely worthwhile. The dimensions that the too! addresses in a context of the 
purposes the institution .>eeb for each of it.^ program.^ are (1) faculty training and 
performance, (2) student abilities and achievements, (3) the quality of the 
resources, (4) the quality of the teaching learning environment (thi« is the 
humaneness dimension), (5) the program contents and procedures, and (6) the 
alumni accomphshment^s. Data are .sought relative to these six dimensions from 
students, faculty, department chairpersons and alumni. 

The parameters of quality which IC TS «md CGS have identified make sen.se to me 
as does contacting these four groups of people far personal judgments as well as for 
factual data. ! am glad to see students giv en an opportunity to indicate such things as 
the extent to which they would adv ise a friend with .•,i/nilar interests to come to their 
department, the extent to which they feel faculty members emphasize ways in which 
knowledge and skills in their field can be used to solve societal problems, the extent 




to which they find the department a stimulating and exciting place to btud>. 

I am anxious to know how our alumni will respond to questions about the 
accessibility of faculty when the> were students and hosv good or bad the> thought 
the teaching they receiv ed was. I am equally eager to knov* what they are now doing 
and how helpful they feel their graduate program^ were in preparing thein for these 
activities. 

I expect faculty answers to be enlightening in regard to questions such as -if I had 
a reasonable offer I would move to another institution, different personaliues and 
scholarly points of view are welcome in this department. I am also interested in 
ioiowing how they will rate the scholarship and research ability of the faculty in their 
department. 

The department chairpersons will have an opportunity to respond to question^ 
such as. most faculty attend colloquia by departmental fatuity iiitmbers or \isiting 
scholars; there is an increase in the number of applicants for admission to this 
department, there is a course or other systematic tiaining program on college 
teaching for prospective or current teaching assistants. 

A fifth questionnaire is included in the ETS/CGS tool which concerns the 
'^departmental profile." Data about number of faculty in the department, external 
funding, degrees conferred, enrollments, admissions, etc., are solicited m the 
document. 

Perhaps at this point it would be helpful if I went through the steps we have taken 
and share with you the responses to each which I hav e noted. I should preface these 
comments by telllngyou that we are currently undergoing a total institutional review 
attherequest of our new academic vice president. Data of a quantitative nature have 
already been sought and qualitative information is next on the vice president's 
schedule. Thus perhaps more than most institutions we were *'open" to a quality 
assessment tool such as the one from ETC/CGS. 

Obviousl> the first step in the use or adaptation of this instrument at one's own 
institution is to get a copy of the technical report from ETS and to contact them for 
permission to use or adapt parts of it. As you know, ETS holds a copy right on all the 
materials. The response you may expect from ETS is as I have noted, likely to be 
positive under the conditions I indicated earlier. 

My next move was to talk with our director of testing to see if, in the event the 
institution wanted to and could use some of this matenal, he would be willing to work 
with me in the preparation of questionnaires so that the.v could be machine scored 
and tabulated. He expressed great willingness to cooperate and this was essential to 
me for without his help it would not have been possible to conduct the study. 

I ne.xt talked to the three chairpersons of our doctoral departments and the deans 
involved since that was the group with which I hoped to initiate the qualitative 
assessment study. I think starting with such a discussion is a reasunable approach 
whether at the doctoral level or a master's level. At least I found it helpful. I 
described for them, to the best of my ability , how quality in graduate education had 
been evaluated in the past, why ETS and CGS had undertaken this project and how 
the tool had been developed and tested. 

I then distributed Xerox copies of the five questionnaires to each member of the 
group with the request that they stud> them and see if there were any items or any of 
the sections of the questionnaires that they might want to use for a quality 
assessment project in their departments. When we next met we discussed in general 
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terms the appropnatenesb of these questionnaires for ust at Indiana Stale 
Universit)*. In this discussion several things became apparent. (1) there \\ai> total 
agreement that this is a good instrument, that it louche^ significant dimenhions of 
quality, and that much could be gained b> its use, (2) there was a feeling of 
uneasiness about using it— were this not a time of tight budgets and a time of 
concern for wavs to reduce expenditures, it i* likel> ihi^ feeling \vould never have 
emerged. Ir*'^: e.»tingl> enough, conditions which necessitate qualitativ e assessment 
are the same conditions that arouse anx>et> about such an assessment. If theie were 
a way to assure faculty and department chairpersons that data collected b> the use 
of the tool would never be used to disband or to discontinue programs, there is no 
question in my mindbutthat it would be enthusiasticall> supported. That, of course, 
is not possible. While m> purposes in assessing qualit> are entirel> for understand 
ing and for program improv ement, I cannot promise that the data ma> not be used b> 
others for other purposes. Nonetheless, the chairpersons and the deans felt the 
potential it has for identifying our strengths and weaknesses and for self- 
improvement make the use of this device worthwhile. 

At this point I started to work with the department chairpersons on an individual 
basis. The department facuit> reviewed the questionnaires and then I discussed 
each with the chairperson so that onl> those items would be included in an> 
questionnaire which that department felt would be helpful. 

While this process has not >et been completed it does appear that with a few 
corrections the student questionnaire pages 14 will be acceptable to all the 
departments as will the open-ended question in the end. 

Ihave also had requests that an item or two be added to the student questionnaire . 
For instance we want to be able to identify the responses of doctoral candidates from 
those of students just starting the programs. If this questionnaire is used at the 
master s level an item will need to be added so that data ma> ^epaiated in terms 
of part-time students and full-time students. 

It appear^ that for our doctoral student.s the '^uestlonnal£e will be distributed 
through the s minars which are required of all such students. This will eliminate the 
necessity for addressing and mailing the forms. 

The alumni questionnaire with a few corrections and the deletion of an item or two 
is apparentl> acceptable to the various departments. We will tr> to reach all of our 
Ph.D. alumni with th^^ questionnaire although this will present some pioblems in 
terms of up to Jatec* Jresses. Should we later appl> this tool to our master *s degree 
programs, we will obviously use only a sample population. 

The items used irom ihe faculty question, aire are likely to be different for each 
department as are tho,se for the department chdirper>on and the for the department 
profile. 

From ail of this, it should be apparent to >ou that I am determined not to impose 
the ET6 document or an> part it on a department. My assumption is that to the 
degree the department wants to undertake a qualitv assessment and wants to obtain 
certain information, it will face the data collected. squarely and use them wisely. Onl> 
when these things occur does an assessment tuu\ hold a program improvement 
potential and this is my goal. 

Within the last two weeks Ihave taken my discussion of the RTS/CGS project and 
the five questionnaires to the Graduate Council to solicit comments from that body 
on the appropriateness of this tool for wider use. Again, the Council was 
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overwhelmingly in iiippurt of the qualit> dimenbionis which ETS and CGS have 
identified. Further, the Council hab a^ked itft chairman and me tu meet with the \ ice 
president to see if some adaptation of this mstrument mas be useful to him in his 
uruversitv-wide review. Should the vice president be intere^ted in doing this it ^ill. 
of course, be necessar> forme to get back in touch with Dr. Clark and ETS to seek 
permission for this greater use of the material J ^>uspect \\c Aould be well ad\ ised to 
complete the use of the instrument with our six doctoral programs before we 
undertake a broader application of it. Whether or not this ic> possible will depend on 
the institution's urgency for qualitative data. 

I recognize the fact that, unlike the ETS/CGS studv. we will not come out with 
data that are comparative in nature because what we are doing we are doing in 
isolation. At the same time it does appear to me that because of th. "^-^ that the 
answers to many of the items in the quest ionndircs are reported with a number from 
one to four (strongly disagree to strongK agree) we will get some sense of the 
strengths and weaknesses of various c* ^ensiunsof quaht> for eachofoui programs 

Because of the large number of ite. .« » h of the ETS/^GS questionnaires, w e 
will— UDO" the completion of our stud> ^ great deal o' data with which to deal. 

Some of what we learn I am sure will please u.s, some vill not. However, in 
acknowledging and accepung both, we at Indiana State I nivei«It> wil! be in a better 
position than we previously were to capitalize on oui strcn^^ths, tc eliminate our 
weaknesses and in so doing to impiove the q'lalitv of our graduate progiams. 



Herwig G. Zauchenberger 

I was asked to comment briefl.v on the q.«;stiun of qualit> related indicators that 
may pertain to profe.ssionai'v -oriented. a.N well tis to non traditional (or external), 
master^s programs. 

The task turned i>ut to be m^^'re multifaceted tiian I had anticipated and a thorough 
assessment would have taken more time than I have available. I s.iall, therefore, 
confine myself to brief and somewhat random remarks on the subject. 

As I reviewed some of the more recent pronoui.^cmcnts in speeches, papers and 
other literature on external degree progra^n.-^ and the so called **non-traditiona!'* 
mode in ^^eneral, I could nut help bemg stiuck b> the semantic range of the term 
"non-traditional*' m its current usage and b> the lack of clarity lor agreement) as to 
where "tr^iditional" ended and "non" started. This depends, of course, in part on 
what side of the fence you are on. i*r\d there will, necessaril>. alwa>s be a zone of 
some overlap. But, what does ''non tiaditionar* mean, reallv? Different from what 
we are used to. but not necessanl> worse, perhaps (or definitely) better? Or. at the 
other extreme, diametrically ooposed to the traditional mode, which stands for 
quality, and therefore ^/ic culprit for the erosion of quality m graduate education? I 
see reflected in this debate the necessary ngiedients of progress, our inherent belief 
in the good of change and. simultaneously, lecognitionof theneed for protection 
of an established and successful educational enterpri.^e in the "traditional** sense. In 
the process, "innovation,** "experimentation** and "flexibility'* will be the battle 
cries of those preaching change and sensitivity to "societal needs.'* and the 
olympian pro^.^^uncements from the othei camp will advertise the intrinsic a»id 




proven value.*> of urn qua rwrLs ol' real" ^laduate educauon a.s priictacd <tn i\\ 
covered "reMdenlial" tanipuftt\s (tit tuntia.^t to tuntihutt'i oi at ban tampu^sea). A 
further inevitable consequence or outgrowth of thK*> tonfruntation, a.^ the ta.se in 
the "real" wurld, i> the intru.sion of entrepientui.shtp and perini>M\ ene>.s m the 
educational proce.vs on the one hatid. muI a .stiffening of confter\att\e po.sitiona on 
the other. Large metropolitan .uea^ tii partttular, become profitable taiget 
territories for external ma.sttl^^ de^iei pio^iams, espetialK in .such fields a.s 
Busine.ss Admini.st ration and Edtaation, vhiv.h (^ften require fev\ contact hour.s, 
allow exce.ssiv e credit for prioi ex[ienential leaiiiing and .short/ mini cour.se.s, engage 
frequentK uriqualified local faiult> , and ma\ engage in ulhei que.stionable practices 
such as the laundering of credits. Re.sidenti<il .schools, m turn, mav .sh> a\\av from 
experimentation »n in.staictional deltver\ altogtthci and are apt to reempha.size 
in&ularit> a&sumirig, as lhe\ think the> mu.>t, the role uf having to i old or drav\ the 
line against further inroad.s into qualit> education Caught in betvveen, local urban 
schools, nnall>, have little choice but to tolerate cohabitation with the interlopers 
whose often questionable program uffenng.s thcv cannot attack without being 
viewed b> the local public a.s iinre.^pun.^tve to communitv need.sand potentially .self- 
•serviiig, 

Flv-b> -night intruder^ and degiee niilh are obviou.slv <it one end of the .spectrum 
and fo.s.siii/ed 1 9th centorv t ttadel.s it the othei. There t.s much that i.s good and well- 
intended and make.s a great deal >f .\cn.s*^ tn the 'non traditional" approaches lo 
learning, a.s propu.sed, fui tn.stance, tn Sthiflarship <t Stnu t\ In thi.s context, let me 
quote Dean Atkinson of Oklahonia. "Thtie i.s nothii.g ;>o bizarre or educationally 
degraded off-canipu.s that hcuild not find on laInpu^ if I were ma.sochi.stic enough to 
search for it." 

Given the realitv of grcAvtng ' irregulai ttic> ' in regard to both on and off-campus 
offering.s and what were perceued a.s t Xi.es.<tve flexilMlitte.s in degree requirements, 
the graduate en.erprise .saw u.s Lredibtlttv and integritv in dangei of being 
undermined b\ questionable practices Oiie of the results of thus concern wa.s,as>ou 
know, the appearance ijf.-.e^ era! ('(I.S ^pou^urtd and eridor.>ed .statements of vvhich 
three are of particular leleva.ue in regard Ut our Njpic. "The Ma.ster'.s Degree," 
**Non-He.sidential Graduat*, Degi ee rrogiani," and Graduate Gredit, It.s Recogni- 
tion and Tran.sfer. ' Mar> -Jo Glark'.s surnn.arA of tier as.se.-N>ment studv, i.s, of cour.se, 
central toiuir attempt.s to find i ea.^ortabU guidt. litu ar d criteria in the ev<duation of 
not so traditional iJferirigs and programs and the a.ssess»nent (;f their (juality. 

hi mv attempt toidentifv qa*ilu;, related iridic atoi.s, I shall limit mj.self to ma.ster'.s 
prograni.s m whuh themajoritv uf .student ^du noi aspire toi>btain a doctoral degree. 
These are generalU .so called terminal master programs in profe.s.sumalK oriented 
field.s .such a.s those leading to the M B.A , M.F A., or Master '.s m Mu.sic or 
Education. Thu.s, I shall riot l>e t oncer rieil with, lor instant e an M.A. in PhiKi.sophv 
or the ' interr.iediate" M A. whuh ls obtained often with minimal effort or a.s a 
ton.s{'!atron prize at a Ph.D. oriented institution In iioth in.stanc^*'. f >r rea.son.s of 
the particular di.sciphne iPhihisi^phv ) or the p<utuuLu in.stitution whul. einplia.si/es 
the training of Ph. I) holding rese<Ui h >t holar s, the use t>f the non iMditroiii 1 mevie 
IS unlike^ 

The >uble with evaluating non tr<ielitioiial rrioel ! then partial implementa- 
tion on canipu.se.s anei full re<ili/atioii in the external . „ree program i.s the fae t that 
man> <jf its basic <is^uniptioris and re^ult«int (n<ietue.s have been rnet with a g.eat 
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deal of skepticism b> the graduate Cbtdblibhrnent — a biluation \vi. makeb it 
difficult toidentifv qualit> aspectb Mnce true ^ualit> ibnut perceived as reall> being 
present, (all we can doistn- to curb the extebbeb rebultingfrum practiceb which are 
dubious to begin withi). To .juote from the recent CGS btatement un Tranbfer 
Credit: 

**When ... the generation of graduate credits becomes 
dependent upon novel education svstems. highly compressed 
schedules, excessive reliance on adjunct faculty, inadequate 
library or laboratory facilities, and administrators unfamiliar 
with the values and expectations of graduate faculty, . . . 
caution must be exercised." 

Change the recited list of "no no\s" to their oppositcs (traditional education 
bVhtemb, regular .schedulcb, reliance principallv on giaduate facult>, cxibtence of 
w ell -equipped librar> and laboiator> facilitie.s and other educational rebourceb, and 
administratorb knowledgeable about the objettivto of giaduate education) and add 
to this list such other factors as. a. select student bod.\, frequent inte ionbet^veen 
faculty members and .student (and among ^tudtnt^ themselves), Ci planning of 
the program of btud> . program coherence and close facultv superv ^ii of academic 
pivgrams, minimal t ran^fer of graduate ci edit (none for experiental Itarning pi tor to 
program adnll^slon), a level of cumplexuv. generalization and intellectual demand 
beyond that required foi the batcalauieate, a »Vbteniatit and periodic evaluation of 
programs, students* and facull,, adequate fiscal and othei institutional support, 
etc.— and .\ou have a fairlv comprehensive list of what h • been historically 
considered indi.spensable but not ea.silv nita.suiable prerequisites inot nece4>saril> 
guarantees) for quaht> that may well be both appropriate and feasible for the 
traditional .self sufficient residential univer^itv with a resident preselected student 
body and a miijority of Ph.D. -level graduate programs. 

Some of these criteria |I)ean Downev also referred to them such as adequate 
program planning, coherence and intellectual level, respon.sible .superv ison b> 
qualified facultv, regular mtinitoiing ai.d evaluation of cour.se offerings, faculty, 
students, and resources, availability ol and/'oi accessibility to facilities and 
educational re.suui^e.s commen.surate with the cour.se/program needs, ete.»l have 
validitv no matter what kind of graduate f>ri>grani we itre talking about and whether it 
IS offeied on campu> or elsewhere Seveial other dt suit rata are not feasible for 
commutei oi urban campuses, e.speciallv when we refer to profe.^slonal, praetition 
er-onented mabter.spr(igrani>. It iMn this context that it mav be useful to re view the 
potential benefits and deficiencies of a few cif the non tradituinal or **alternate'* 
modes of in.stiuctional deliverv encountered i»*jwadavs both off campus and on. 

I. shall lunit myself to a few of the maji.; concerns, facult; ,the nature of academic 
offerings and other learniL^; expei ience> and credit.s ri cei' ed therefor, and student 
clienteles. 

\, Faculty: 

There is no question that departmental control must rest with an existent 
regular facultv, <*ffoi imtampu.s. But there i.saN no doubt that cert ami v on the 
master's level in such fields as BuMness Administration, Education and the 
Performing and Visual Arts, and alsti in certain areas of Ps>ehi>logv, part time, 
externa! practitioners (.such as .1 st htiol superintendent, a member of the local 
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philharaiunk,a bubinc.ss extMitue, oi a prdctiting tliniLal {i.s> thoiu^i>t) w hu.se 
qualifications and tummitrnt-nt have been a.scertdir*vd b> appropriate .u.^titu 
tional procedures and who hd» been hired tu teath in .special art-a.s will en.uh 
the teachings and curriculum uf the discipline I'hcir A^ualiflcattons tnav be 
''different" but of comparable calibre |to regular facult>| in their areas of 
expertise. B> that ver> fact the> provide an addid dime ion in the tiaining 
process which undoubtedl> benefits the studei:t and future prattitiuner. Off 
campus degree programs are apt to depend to a considerable degiee on the 
"practicing expert, if the> relv primarii> or excluMveK on local "pick up" 
facult> composed of pi attitioners and some high hool or college teachers, the 
program standard is obviously no longer acceptable. 
2. Novel Instructional Systems and the Acquisttion of Compvtcncy 

Less than -traditional academic of^enngs and their scheduling, on and off 
campus, and other learning experiences outside the clas.srooir. and their 
assessment and measurement in term* of port -ible graduate credit has been a 
subject of di.scu;>;>ion and disagreement iur .Mime time Much harm has been 
done, I believe, bv the proliferation i>f clHlr.^es and vvurksbop^ of everv duration 
and frequentlv questionable qua!it\ in both on campus and off campus 
programs and b> the ove.l> generou.s and, at times, irrt.spon.sible graduate 
credit allowances bv external degree prograni.s Un the.se .short courses and 
especiallv for experiential learning prior to admission ti^ the program. 
There are. however, also .since^'e efforts of a growing number of facult> to give 
vitalit> and added strength to their in.struct tonal (offerings bv the employment of 
effective unconventional, experimental approaihe.s. To give vou one such "non- 
traditional'* example. A professor of Historv conducted a ."^hoil course in an old 
historic Mis.suuri tc»wn where .students studied and lived the old wa>s for .several 
weeks. No lo.ss in qualitv there I Manv ;.ampu.sesand tertamlv those in mettopolitan 
areas, have long ago respmidtd to legiiimatc need?* of the li>cal student clientele bv 
demonstrating flexibility in class .>cheilulin^, dtiiverv site and instructional format. 
Most of our graduate courses at the School of .Administration and F^ducation, for 
instance, begin after AM) and run until 10 p.m. This l<itc scheduling is a concession 
to the wi^rkipg student and in wav represc-nt.> a piilentiall> negative factor in the 
quality consideration of the pn^gram. With the citv viewed as a laboratory, and 
resource for p;actical expeneni£».s. spon>ore(l. that is. supcrvi.sed off-campus 
experiential learning has a vcneiable traditii>n and has long been a valued 
ccjmponent of the student's program of study. You know the examples 1 have in 
mind, externships, practua. field study. (.ot>peiativc education arrangements, 
foreign study, and si>nu'tinie.> ci>urs*' or proji-t t related travel. There is little that is 
novel about these preplanned and />upcrvi>e<i off campu> nioiles of experiential 
learning (whose importance, by the w.iv. appears Ut be ret agnized by an increasing 
number of discipline.**), but if wo wen to K/n.^ider them as nc^n traditional, they 
would clearly have to be regarded a- enhanv ing the quality of the type of programs 
we are concerned with here 

It .should also be remembered that there have been modes of competency 
certification in certain areas which we have am pteil f.^i a long time, written and oral 
examinations, standardized national te>ts (sue has TOKFLor (JSPL T). competency 
statements from ipialified judges on foreign language proficiency, i»mputer 
programming and other nia-^teiv ijf le'^ea!l h tooN. <ind finallv letteis of recommen 
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dation from academic and non-academic referees. 

As stated earlier, what i»eti» off the nun traditionallv oriented external degree 
program most dramaticall> from a regular un campus degree program and fur wh.^h 
these programs have been mu^t hea\ilv trititized their generuu.N tertifitatiun and 
degree applicabiiit> uf cumpetentiei*, e*petialK experiential learning, acquired 
prior to admission to the program. A.s tu the a^varding uf credits fur .>hurt courbo, 
workshops and conferences of all tvpei, cuntent and duration, the .situation 
nowadays dues not seem to be that much different or better in regard to campus 
based programs— despite local quality supervision. 

In his paper entitled "Academic Credit for Experiential Learning and Its Impact 
on Master's Degree Programs" at the WAGS meeting last March, Dean Sparks 
makes reference to the efforts uf Samuel B. Gould's Commission on Non 
Traditional Studv and the Cooperative A.^ses^ment ui Experiential Learning 
(CAEL) in developing methods uf as.Ne.^sing experiential learning and describe^ the 
manv conceptual, technical and administrative difficulties encuuntered in the 
prucess. "Because there .an be nu uppurtunitv tu ^tiucture the learning experi 
ence," the task furce un Graduatf. Tredit concludes in the CGS .statement of the 
same title, **to establish what tht .student must accomplish in the learning 
experience, to assess the amuiintuf tune devuted tu the learning experienced bv the 
student, nor tu munitur the learning experience afte: the fact, nu graduate credit 
should be granted for experiential learning v^hich ociurs pnor to the student'.> 
matriculation in the graduate degree program. " 

I would certainlv agree that until a valid and convincing a.>.>e.>.Mnent instrument is 
found, credit for such learning has no place on a prograni uf .>ludv. We cannot 
prevent institutions which have confidence in their a.N.-e.N.>inent procedures from 
awarding credit fur experience uf this kind, hut such credit clearlv .>huald nut be 
transferable. 

Before I tuin to Marv Jo Clark's list of .dlitv indicators and asses.sment 
approach^ a few final comments on the student clientele. 



Student Clivntele 



In the urban .setting, at least, .students a.spiring to a terminal master's degree are 
both older and emplo>ed and thev arc alsu generally concerned with practice, not 
scholarship. Take an M.S.W. or ma.ster'.s in Accounting .student, for instance, or an 
aerospace expert retooling fur a management ptj.sition *ind thu.s .seeking an M.B.A , 
or a secondary .school teat her deciding t*^ i:nprove hi>/her position bv pur.suinga 
higher degree, or an artist bent on improving nis/her creative skill. 

These students are career 4jnented, highlv ntuti veiled, and favor a no nonsense 
program approach Uj degree requirements. These ntjt traditional students make 
up a substantial percentage of «juf ma.stcr'.s degree population in the TO's, thev are 
responsible for keeping graduate e/irullment,^ so far from decrea.sir*^ sharpl> as we 
approach the mid-80\s, theii number inav mcrease but J heir objectives will remain 
the .same. F we want to keep them in our fold iand we ma> not want to) we cannot 
lenore their needs b> insisting on p»cparmg them for careers as .scholars onK and 
neglecting to provide them adequately with the tools and concepts indi.spenable for 
the well -trained practitioner. We must be able to ijffor a quality education for the 
professional within the c«jntext uf the intellectual demands and breadth of graduate 




studieb. Otherwi.sf thi.s student i hen tele mav be lo.st to the uni\erMt\ or at leaM 
the graduate enterprise. 

The quality indicator* of the ETS >tud>. d> ha.s been Mated repeatedK. have 
particular \alidii> for residential research oriented Ph.D. prugrarn.s but are nut 
equally applicable to ternunal master \s pru^ram^, ei»pfciali> p^ofe^.^^undl. practi 
tioner-onentfd often non traditional pn^grani.-> coffered at urban or cotriniunit\ 
campubeb or bv m.^titution* external ti> the Mte iif program delivery . T^ing a 
weighting scale of 1, 2, and ^ {wixh 3 indicating the highest degree i;f irnpt^rtance) I 
have the following very tentative comments t.) make: 

A. FACULTY 

1. Student-rated quality of teaching: 

Applies equdllv if not more so ti> master *^ pn^gram.s. pnifessional or non- 
traditional. Rated 3 

2. Mean number of articles/book reviews published last three vears. 
Adequate publiiatioti output i>f regular faculty is desirable but measurable 
profe.^sional and treat i\ e invi^hemtnt and i>utput need ii^ be added. Rated 2 
Peer-rated (}uality of gr iduate faculty: 

Less meaningful and pn^baljlv vieliiuig not vc-r> u>ablt* result > at institutions 
where thf* master's degree i> the highest degree tjffered. Rated I 
-I. Research Activitv: 

Needs to be expanded to iiKhuie 'other scbolarlv. professional and creative 
activities." An unpiiriarit indtcator but nut a^ crucial as for Ph.D. programs. 
Outside grants reiclved iii ti<itional i oinpetiimn. not et|uallv applicable to 
master's programs. e'>i)eti<illv in the pr<»fe.ssional areas Rated 2 

\ would add the following indicator^ in the faculty section. 

(a' Percentage of facultv with highest appropriate terminal degree. In 
contrast to dtn loral program-, where tlieie mav no? be enough variation 
in thiscate{£oi"v fiim liable- \ n»;iiain i ornpari'-on. thiMndicatc r si luldbe 
useful for iiie<i .uimg the t|ualiiv of rna^ler'-* pmiirarns, including those in 
the creative arts. Rated 'A 
tbi IVrcentage i>f legular" lai ultv U ompau ti t*> par! tune/adjunc I facul 
iv). 1 have covc ied this .subject at ^^nuv length earlier in rnv remarks. 
Rated \ 
B SriDHM'S 

'} I ndcrgraduatc (tV\ 

* ANoapp s to laa^ler'^ pn»mairi-. inea«-urable arti"»tu achievements <re< (^g 
ni/ed lotallv. regioriallv oi ualuuialiv ) have Up be added lor the creative arts. 
Rated .1 

iy Kaeuliv raled ^tndeni t Mminitinent motivation 

Important but depentl^ <»n the tai im iuber'^ orientation" and expecta 
lions The obiectives oi tenninal m.i^ter s student^ are liiffeK-nt from the 
aspiration of tho^e (>ui ^uin;: a Pb !> f^ated J 
possible <idditional mdu <iCor 
(a) Student "ini\". 

{Percentage oi full rjrne uompau-d t*>pan time -Tudc nt^ and percentage 
i}\ letent j;fad late** uonipan-d to ^tuderu^ with praitical experience in 
the field i Hated J 
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C. RESOURCES 
7-9* 

Adjusted to the needs of a terminal professional master s degree, lhe.se 
indicators are important. Absence of adequate resources in the case of 
external degree program^ is one of their most serious .shortcomings and 
precludes **exportation" of certain programs (thu$.e requin^.^, weW equipped 
labs, for instance). 

An additional indicator hke "actes.s tu adequate resources and facilities for 
students and faculty" rated b> faculty and students ma> be appropriate- 
Rated 3 

D. ENVIRONMENT AiW ACADEMIC OFFERINGS 
10-14* 

Equally valuable for professionallv oriented graduate students but nut 
necessarily an indicator of quality. Workmg student.s in the professional 
fields are attracted to external degrees programs bv the willingness of many 
of them to be accommodatmg to the .students needs. Many .students who are 
older, hold a job, and ha\e ? family, hope to get their IprofessionaH degree 
vMthm a minimum of time expenditure, at les.s cost and, at times, with only a 
minimum of effort expended in reaching the degree objective. Their ratingj^.I 
suspect, could be heavily influenced by the degree to which a program meets 
these non-academic objectiv es. Adjunct faculty , .similarly , may be influenced 
by concerns of convenience rather than learning or scholarship. 
As to number 14, which ha.s to do with curriculum, an indication of prior credit 
allowed as postadmission requirements may be of some relevance. 
The remainder of the in'iicators. other than numbers 16*, 19*and20*(whichare 
Ph.D. relatedi. are equally appHcdble to master s programs, wuh numbers 17* and 
18* b lufe ui special significance. Comparable indicators from recent master's 
alumn; .leed to replace 10» an ' ^0* ii e.. such o hrr output measu-ement.s as CPA 
examinations, creative achievements, etc.) but item 16* would not be a **produc 
tive" indicator, certainly not in regard to profes.sional master's degrees. In general, I 
feel that the development of cntcna for measuring ou^pii^o/ and by recent alumni of 
profes.sional master \s degrees may produce very u.seful results. Also the market 
perception of graduates, their placement, would probably be a good quality 
indicator. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that the questions of quality that we are 
concerned with here, ultimately depend in large measure on the integrity of the 
institution, its faculty, and the .students as well, the .sup, ortand open mindedness 
of its leadership, the authority delegated to the graduate organization, the 
effectivenes.s of a quality control mechani.sm. and other factors and determinants, 
not the least of which, in ihe.se times of creative retrenchment, are purely economic 
ones. 

That's all I have to say at this time. 
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NOTES* 



7. Faculty-rat^d library holdings relevant to the field. 

8. Faculty-rated laboratory or other equipment netted for teaching and research 
in the field. 

9. Faculty -rated overall adequacy of ph>bical and fmancidl rei>ourteb for mabter'b 
program in the field. 

10. Student-rated faculty concern for students. 

11. Student-rated environment for learning. 

12. Faculty-rated compatibility of work environment. 

13. Student overall satisfaction with program. 

14. Student rating of curriculum. 

16. Alumni rating of dissertation experiences. 

17. Percent reporting program prepared them for career '*extren, well." 

18. Percent reporting current job highly related to graduate trainmg. 

19. Mean number of articles/book reviews published (by alumni). 

20. Mean number of prebentationi> at regional or national meetings {b> alumni). 




ASSESSMENT OF QUALITY IN Ph.D. PROGRAMS 



Moderator. Herbert Weisinger, State University of »\eu York, Stony Brook 
Peter S. McKinney, Harvard University 
Charles G. Nelson. Tufts University 
Recorder: David S. Sharks, University of Maryland 
Resource Person: Mary Jo Clark, Educational Testing Service 

David S. Sparks 

The discubsion opened with ver\ brief statementb bv i>evera! deanf> uf current 
efforts at assessment at their institutions. One dean \\drned uf the danger of 
designing evaluation^ of graduate program* that would j>er\e tu maintain the status 
quo. He urged careful consideration of the nature, pur}Josei>, and goals oi the 
programs we are evaluating in the development of assessment techniques. 

Another dean emphasized the oppurtunities for prompt and widelv supported 
program change inherent in the dA.sesdment process and repurttd on ^ume successes 
achieved at hi* indtitutiun. partiiularl> in the entuuragement ofsume interdisciplin 
ary efforts. 

A third dean reiterated his interest in evaluation and assessment as necej>sdr> to 
protect the consumers, .students and the public, of our programs. 

The discussicn then became general and it was evident that ver> neaH^ all 
institutions repre.»ented at the workshop were engaged in sume tvpe uf evaluatic n 
and assessment of graduate programs. Additionally a few are involved in a 
systematic state-wide review program. A do/en or more institutions reported that 
programs had been discontinued a.s a result of the process. 

One of then.oresigniritant trends reported bv several deans 'vas the spread of the 
concept arid practice of program review fr»m graduate to undergraduate programs. 

A recurring que.stion, unanswered for the mu^{ j^art, vvai* what disposition is made 
of the completed program reviews. Those mo^t sati.sfied with the outcomes of the 
process were those who had succeeded in working the rt lew reports into the 
resource allocation decision making proce.vs at their in^tuutions. Man> concurred 
with the judgment offered bv one dean that we have long been involved in program 
review and assessment m the routine budget building process, in the preparations 
for regional and specialized accrediting v iMts, in .^ite visits bv federal funding agency 
staff, and in the reviews we made each time we replace a department chairman, 
dean, or senior administrator. 

There was general agreement that the subject is one of ver.v real and immediate 
interest to graduate deans and that there i.'> a need for increased information about 
what IS being done, bv v\hat procedures, and with what consequences. 
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ASSESSMENT OF QUALITY IN GRADUATE PROGRAMS- 
RESEARCH/PRACTICE 



Moderator: Invin C. Lieb, University of Texas at Austin 
Charles A. Ashury, Howard University- 
Ralph E. Morrow, Washington University 
Recorder: Farrell B. Brown, Clemson University 
Resource Person, Bernard V. Khoury, Educational Testini Service 

Farrell B. Brown 

Tne session was opened b> explaining the purpose of the work>,hop, namely, to 
discuss the pros and cons and general applicability of the CGS/ETS study 
* Dimensions of Quality" it pertains to qualitv in graduate degree programs, both 
research and professional. One of the panelists indicated he would first give his 
general views on quality assessments, would follow these specifics relative to the 
CGS/ETS procedures, and would end with concluding remarks, 

a) General Remarks— A feeling of encouragement was expressed that the topic of 
assessment of quality is now being addressed in a concerted effort by COS and 
ETS. The topic is considered especially germane to the Ph.D. in liberal arts and 
sciences, i,e„ the true research degree. Probing questions with potentially 
disquieting answers must be and are raised, e.^ , "Is the research Ph,D, relevant 
today when candidates may not be able to become involved in a research 
vocation?'' The assessment process could be a means of addressing criticism 
raised by public officials and politicians about a lack of job market Educators 
must face these facts realistically. 

b) CG3/ETS Survey— The procedures appear to be adaptable to the iM.A,, M.S 
and Doctor of Philosophy degrees regardless of the vocation but no confidence 
was expressed m their usefulness in the multi dimensional or non-research 
degrees such a.s the M.A.T.orD.A.T.. While tht form was considered helpful in 
surveys withm an institution, it was deemed inappropriate for inter institution- 
al studies. A word of caution was expressed in use of the .survey (or procedure) 
by external groups or agencies and an opinion expressed that public accrediting 
agencies, for example, may not use the procedures because of different 
definitions of quality. As far as its use by the "consumer " the speaker 
expressed a distinct fear of a misuse of the completed survey. Opinions of 
faculty, students, and alumni might be taken out of context and lead to 
distortions. The "consumer" is in need of hard data rather than opinions 

c) Concluding Remarks- C>clicalself study efforts as called for in the procedures 
are often followed by lack of activity. A feeling of "what to do next" is often 
followed by no action which in turn is followed by resentment and criticism by 
the faculty over the 'paper exercise " If positive activity is not forthcoming — 
and this may mean the dismantling of certain programs -the effort is self- 
defeating. 
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DlvSCUSSION 



Question. What useful spin offs are realized from such sur\e\i,, both at the mtra- 

and inter-institutional level? 
Response: Institutions with common features could usu the CGS/ETS sur\e> to 

compare one another and it could perhaps form the basis for mtei- 

institutional cooperation. 
Comments- Such survevs allow open-minded faculiv to appreciate problems of 

administrators and thus it is a valuable exercise. It also helps 

administrators justify unpopular decisions. 

At least one professional organization, the Ameruan Institute of 
Physics, is considering the CGS/p:i\S sui-\ e\ as a pilot or a background 
for professional society studies. 

The study subjected many departments to a feeling of insecurity and it 
is debatable as to whether or not this is a beneficial result. 

Question Use of t he CGS/ETS sur\ e\ for profes.sional degree programs appears 
to be difficult because quality does not mean the same as it does in the 
traditional liberal arts and science Ph.D., M.S. and M.A. progianis. 
What are the panel's feelings on this observation? 

Response, The observation is a valid one and the universities should see to it that 
there are no further intrusions into academic matters b\ professional 
accreditation teams. If necessary, the universities might have to 
assume the role of an adversary to the Tjrofessiunal accrediting teams. 

Comments. Outside professional accrediting societies have attempted to bring 
pressure on at least one university to use their criterion alone for 
quality. Fortunately, the professional criteria were deemed inappio- 
prlate by the facult.v at the university in question. The professional 
criteria appear to be based on minimum j^tandards only. 
Those programs subject to professional accreditation are generally the 
weakest at the institution represented by the commentator. 

Question The sc; called *'hard data" are reallv not facts but may be numbers 
entered facetiously by faculty weary of surveys and questionnaires 
More importantly, the surveys cut a cross-section at a given time and 
do not see a long lange effect. For example, independent surveys show 
that only 1 1 percent of all Ph.D. holders in mathematics ever publish 
past their dissertation. Have any studies been made on sustained 
research and publivations over a long period of time? Perhaps self- 
studies are overlooking an important parameter. 

Response The CGS/KTS survey examined tiepartrnents of Chemistry, History 
and Psychology . The frequency and type of publications van tremen- 
dously among these disc iphncs and a direct conclusion is not obvious. 

Other general comments unrelated to specific questions. 

• Self-studies in certain colleges of education were favorable toward the 
colleges except for unde^-graduates in those colleges. Is this perhaps an 
inverse function of the emphasis on graduate education? 

• The weaker programs are loved by nmst students regardless of the discipline 

• Students tend to downgrade the departments with respect to individual 
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parameler.s in the CGS/ETS ^urvpv but in the final summao » ^hev think it ib a 
good program. 

• How do weak programb contribute to stronger prugramb? Or, in uthei wordb, 
^'Regardless of how bad department X i.s, do we need it?" Hab thib question 
ever been crucially examined? Thi.s question should be raided in any 
institutionalself-study. 

• In the CGS/ETS survey results, there appears to be no duect relationship 
between many input and output parameters. For example, the institutions 
where the faculty received their doctorate degrees and length of tiire since the 
degree was awarded do not appear to have any bearing on quality. Thus a 
collection of young **Ivy Leaguers" m a faculty does not coirelate with and 
imply quality. 
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''Early Bird" Workshops 



Thursday, December 1. 1977, 7:30 a.m.-8:30 a.m. 



THE GRADUATE SCHOOL IN THE 
UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION STRUCTURE 



Daniel J. Zaffarano, Iowa State University 
Robert C. Amme, University of Denver 



Zaffarano opened the hesbion b> noting that the firbt Graduate College in the 
United States was e^tablibhed over a centur> agu at Johnb Hupkinb. The German 
commuiee system fur doctoral educatiun was added to the existing English pattern 
of undergraduate academic colleges. For the last one hundred >ears American 
universities have attempted tu resulve the questiun of huw, in this superposition, 
can one most neatl> involve the graduate cullege dean in the universit> administra 
tive structure? 

Those who state that there is no div ersit> and nu mnuv atiun in graduate education 
should i>tud> the intriguing and ingentuus wa>.> in which American universities have 
attempted to cope with the problem uf defining areas of responsibility for graduate 



Perhaps the most straightforward is to abolish the position of graduate dean. 
Indeed, the Universities of Chicago, Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania, for example, 
have chosen this route. Graduate programs are within the purview of the collegiate 
academic deans and it is argued that undergraduate instruction, graduate instruc 
tion, and research are activities of ever\ faculty member, so that it is proper that the 
academic dean monitor all of these functions. 

Some universities, like Harvard and Virginia, limit the activity of the graduate 
dean to the Arts and Sciences. Only m these areas is the Ph.D. given. Other 
dept*rtments ur sections grant professional degrees, Utah State and other universi 
ties separate the functioUi, of graduate deaning and administration of research into 
two offices. Duke, Ohio State, and others combine the functions and have a vice 
provost for research and graduate dean. Usually , when the functions are separated, 
the graduate dean reporti> to a provost or v ice president for academic affairs. When 
the graduate dean is a vice-president, or vice provost or vice chancellor, he or she 
reports directly to the president. Universities like Cal Tech, Stanford, Wisconsin, 
and Penn State have graduate deans who have additional university responsibility 
for research supervision not indicated b*- title. 

In Nebraska, a graduate dean exists at each of the state universities, and a system 
graduate dean is employed to coordinate these. 

Graduate policy deciMons are made in some school* by the graduate dean working 
with an advisory council of faculty members. In others, a graduate senate exists with 
legislative authority. Some schools have a graduate faculty which is a sub set of the 
general faculty, with rigorous criteria foi approval to supervise graduate work. In 
other universities, like Harvard, Chicago, Wisconsin, and the University of Iowa, 
admission to the graduate faculty is almost automatic upon employment at the 
assistant professor level or above. 

Usually graduate deans are at least asked for their opinions on tenure and 



deans! 
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promotions. When graduate deans are also vice presidents thev have additional 
input in tenns of salpri;*s and budget allocations. 

From these examples, we see that there are manv wa\s in uhith graduate ueans 
can be involved in university administration. The authuntv of the graduate dean 
may be centralized of diffused. The dean may have a ver\ small budget or a verv 
large one. It is almost impossible to state that there is any one admmjstidti%e 
structure better than any other for the graduate dean's purposes whah are. in part, 
to 

l.Act as the intellectual conscience for higher education in his/her university. 

establish a quality control system for students and their academic programs. 
2 Monitor the process of training students to do research— the major added 

ingredient in graduate education, compared with undergraduate education. 
3- Encourage the productioi, of knowledge in the university . as contrasted to the 

systematizing and dissemination of knowledge, which are parts of the teaching 

function. 

With so many possible configurations of administrativ e structures and functions, 
it is surprising that we still have so much in common to discuss! The conclusion may 
be reached that almost any administrative model will work satisfactorily if it suits a 
particular university and if the people involved in making it work are compatible. 

As examples of structures that suit particular environments, Zaffarano described 
the operation of his office at Iowa State in which the graduate dean and vice 
president for research positions are combined. He cited the advantages of reporting 
directly to the president for the creation 4>f an improved research environment in a 
university, and the importance of having a f.nite budget tu aid the development of 
interdepartmental graduate programs. 

Di. Robert C. Amme, Associate Dean fui (Graduate Studies in Art^s and Sciences 
at the Tniversiiy of Denver, dcstribed a structure that seems satisfactory for his 
smaller, private university. In this case. Amnie iept*rts to a collegiate dean but has 
university wide responsibilities for direction and (iigani/.ation of research. 

During the discussion that Tallowed it was generally agr*-ed that there is no 
optimal model for invt>Ivement of the gr<iduate dean ma univ< i^ty administration. 
Many different concepts of the graduate dean cxi,>t m the natum. all of which work 
reasonably well, depending vei> much upon the ta>tes and preferences ut people 
involved, the nature, size, and history of the institutions. 

CREATIVITY IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Wimbcrly Rovstcr. / 'niv*Tsit\ of Kmtucky 
•John Ct\\)'(m, Southern Illinois I'nivrrsity at Catlumdalc 

Dean Ciuvon (Opened the scssum hy pointing i>ut that this meeting was an 
outgrowth of the session on ('leativUy at the H)7() .-Xniiual meeting ofthe Count il in 
Denver. [)can Ouyon noted that he had pioposed a t omplete woi kshop for the U)77 
meeting consisting o*" three parts as follows. 

Cieativitv" ui (Graduate Education 

a) Administrative Vievvs 

b) Faculty Views 

c) Student Views 



He further mentiuneu that Suuthern Illinoih Uni\erMt> propused tu tackle the 
student area, and beek others tu deal with the other subjects. Dean Gu>on then 
briefly discussed the results of a btud> on student \ievs.s at Southern Illinois. 

Dean Royster presented remarks on administrative mp it on creativity in 
graduate education, and the session was opened for general dis^'jssion. 

A lively discusMon followed in which a .-jignificani interchange touk plate among 
all persons present. The question > and the discussion focused on the three areas 
mentioned above. Interest was hi^n in the group, and there wa,^ a strong feehng that 
there should be a follow up workshop. Several expressed the idea that more 
research w .s needed and stressed that an> subsequent session be based on 
c Jlectec lata rn addition to the opinions ev er> one held. Much discussion took olace 
with reference to replication of the Southeni Illinois University atud> using graduate 
students at a variety of universities and an exten,^ion of the study tu mclude the 
opinions of faculty and administrator.^ regarding the variables which promote 
creativity. 

The cleai consensus was to pursue the matter creativity in graduate education 
within the framework of the Council of Gra'^uate Schools. 

THE UfES OF GRADUATE STUDENT SUPPORT FUNDS 
D.C. Spriester.sbach. University o( Iowa 

D.C. Spriestersbach 

While putting logethf i my remarks for thi.*. .^e.^sion the thought struck me that the 
topic that we are gathered to discuss i.s quite fittingly relegated to an "early bird 
session." That is to say that the que.^tlon of "the u.ses of graduate .student support 
funds" is certainly not now a burning i.^sut in graduate education, nor is it 
recognized now as a *'cnoi.^"- somithuig abtiut somvihm^ must be done by 
someone immediately . Yet, in the I rue i>pint uf an ' early bird session." I preOiCt that 
the question of "graduate student .support fund.^" though nut a burning issue, one 
which IS warming up. and. in the context of the proverb ^hat "the early bird catches 
the worm." I beheve that it i.^ po.^.Mble that our aialogut about the issue now may 
enable us to validate some other pro" » ^.^ .^uch as "making ha> while the sun shines" 
and "an ounce of prevention is w0i*l«i a pound of cure.** 

Certainly those of you who are attending this meeting, who chose this particular 
session over the other three, who mana;ed to appear here on this Thursday morning 
tit 7.30 a.m. m New Orleans, at a location onl^ w blocks from the French Quarter 
must have some inclination to believe that g* -tc student support fund.s is a mor^ 
than worfhwhili topic for discussion. But. v.l.rti^^e" your reasons are, I would 
counsel thatyo" are truly ahpad v>r the pack in your expressions of concern for the 
issue. Certrtinl^ vlier" has been v ery little hub bub nationall> about che i.s.sue, that is, 
at leatt i.ntil very recentl> . Indeed the gr^ Uest Mngie piece of evidence to indicate 
that stcuent support has been a question of httte cunc^rn is the great dearth in data 
related to it. Certainly .nucK hp .service ha.s been given tu the i.>,^ue but no substance 
to speak of. 

To make my point let me cite a few example.^ of difficulties one encounters when 
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seeking information aboiit foraduale htudenl support fjndb. In 1975 the Board of 
Regents in my State a^ked me to chair a Task Force on Graduate Student 
Opportunities. I will not go into the rea^uni* for e^lablibhing the Tabk Force but the 
purpose of the Task Force*ii work was to determine for the three Regents 
universities in the State the anMverh to three quehtionj>. 1) How ..luch does it cost the 
average gradual** studen. to attend the univer6it> in a given year? 2) What aie the 
typical resources availaole to tliat htjdent to meet those tohth? and 3) Are thoi>e 
resources sufficient to ow the student a reasonable opportc ♦it> to attend a 
Regents institution of! , ti choice and to pursue 6ati6factoril> a course of study 
leading to a degree? 

Now this assignment appeared to all of us on the task force to be a relatively 
simple one to fulfill, that is, simple at first. We belie\ed that the difficult part of it 
would be to determine just how much more support iund» our institutions might 
need in the future \ ased on prujectionb from the present. But when we returned to 
our campuses and began trying to answer the two "simple questions" about the 
Costs, and the extent of the resources tomeotthem, wediscoverdthatno one had the 
information. Moreover, we discovered that, when after abo^t six months of intra 
university research at all three campuses to generate the information, that which we 
generated was in a form for each campu* that made it incompatible with the others. 
Furthermore, some questions were never answered. 

To make a long story short, afte- bout a year and a half of work, the task force 
submitted to the Board of Regents a report that addressed the issues as completely 
as possible and, indeed, more completely , I am confident, than ary other produced 
in the country — primarily because (to my knowledge) no other report about 
graduate student support funds has been produced in this country that had this 
one*s scale. This notwithstanding, the leport was tabled by the Board for about a 
year and then quietly and permanently removed from the docket because, quite 
frankly, in my opinion the inrormation it contained and th< measures it recommen 
ded would have made the issue of gradu iU studsnt support funds ^ "burning issue." 

I will speak more later about some of the factors that ar., 1 btlieve, destined to 
make student support a "burning issue." but right now I wish to continue building 
the case that the uses of graduate student supooit funds is a question thats time and 
the recognition of its importance has not yet Cvine. 

Anyone who has performed even a cursory survey of the field of student funding 
w)U observe that, relatively speakmg, there i.> a great deal less information about 
graduate stuc^ent funding than funding for 'ndergraduate studti*i Moreover, he 
will observe that, if there is any reliable date Dase in the nation on the subjeet, it has 
been generated by the federal government. Yet, in an article appearing in 
Chronicle of Higher Edutadnn (October J 5, 1 977} on K two months ago, the reporter 
speaking about the head of the new student aid bureau in the Office of Education 
observes: 



...one of Mr. Komfeld's first requests was a list of v;ho 
receives the Office of Edi^cation's student -assistance pro- 
grams—broken down h. -tate and type of institution. 

Instead of a simple three- or four-page answer to what he 
thought was a 'Voutine" question, Mr. Kornfeld received 
hundreds of pages of nearly undeciphorrble computer print- 
outs. 
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What seems to concern him most (the article goes on) is that» 
depite the number of years many of the student-assistance 
programs have been operating, answers to the simplest 
questions are hard to come by. 



In other words, the data cullettion efforts of the federal guv ernmunt cuncerning the 
general Ui>e of i>tudent .support fundh met svtth about the .same i>ucceA.-> natiuHdUv di> 
our task force did in dealing with tht use of graduate ::>uppurt funds on a i>tatewide 



If you will bear with me a minute or so longer I would like to present two more 
examples concernmg the lack jf data about student support funds. M> purpose for 
doing so is to point up the extent of the information problem and to begin to ld> the 
foundation for a discussion of the uses of graduate ^jtudent i>upport funds within a 
context of some current dilemmas in graduate education. The first of the two 
examples is a reference in an editorial entitled "Consumt;i Information and Student 
Choice" appearing in Change magazine in Ma> of this vear. there it is noted 



A new study by tiie Chicago Scholarship Service shows that 
misperceptions about colleges, particularly with regard to 
financial information, continue to plague large numbers of 
young people. The failure of many colleges to provide exact 
information on financial resources seems, in fact, to be often 
behind the general criticism that colleges simply aren't 
sufficiently forthright. 

One sees the tip of the icel)erg when one looks at studies 
done in the area. Sandra Willett, now the executive director of 
the National Consumers League, last year coii ducted an 
interesting bit of reseaich on 69 postsecondaiy institutions in 
the greater Boston aiea. She wanted to find out jUst what kind 
of information might be available to students in search of 
financial aid. I'hough all the institutions she selected were 
eligible for up to five federal student assistance programs and 
additional state programs, none estimated how much financial 
aid mighi !)e available, and only 2:1 even volunteered to .state 
their bas'c charges. Determining the actual price of attending 
a Boston institution. Ms. Willett concluded, is "virtually an 
impossible task to accomplish with an initial informatioi^al 
request for potential students see* ing financial aid.** Sht 
guessed that the cost of obtaining the necessar\^ information 
from each school would average $100 and retjuire from three 
to six months to obtain. 



The next and final example of the lack of data concerning the amount and use of 
.student support funds I draw from last vear .> K TS ,sune>. sponsored b> the COS, 
entitled Asi>e,s.sin^' Dirrn nsions ufQualit\ ui DiKtorul EdumUon. A Tcchnaal Report 
of a National Study Three Fuld.s Ta!)le 1.1 of that report is titled "Program 
Charactenstics Judged Important to Quality '* and among the four major headings is 
"Resources" which is preceded bv the headings Facult>'* and ''Students" and 
followed by a category called "Operations.** The first item listed under the resource 
area reads "Fmancial support internal and external (including education and 
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general, financial aid for students. reM*dr«.h)." Thus ln the fir.^t and last citaliun t.^ 
this item for a hundred pages ur so. then, in a section entitled "Problems in 
Obtaining Accurate Resouree Information." v^e read: 

"Probably the single biggest problem area had to do witli 
J finances, including such specific indicators as dollars a\ ailable 

to students (for research and teachnig assistantships. fellow- 
ships and other forms of aid)... 

This logistic fact of life has obvious unplicat ons about the 
kind of infonnation— and the level of detail required for that 
information— that can reasonably be sought in future efforts 
of this kind. It also has implications for the amount of 
confidence that we can place in the data we were able to 
gather, and in the corresponding correlations and other 
statistics computed with these data. 
This constitutes the last citation add*^ \'>sing the question of financial resources in 
doctoral programs except for a "comment" In Table ll.l~a table entitled 
"Summary of Characteristics of Vaiious Po.^sible Indicators of Program Qualil.v." 
The comment about support resources reads as follows: 

E.xtreniely difficult to obtain reliable infonnation across 
programs, many analyses intended with these data were not 
possible because of concerns about the accuracy of the 
information. 

These examples, I assure >ou. are t^nlv nummallv representative of a ver> wide- 
ranging set of problems in\ol\ing the gathering and anahses of information in the 
student support fund.s area. I could illu^iiate these problems with many more 
references to indicate that the field ha.s been, tit best, the subject of benign neglect. 
This IS not to suggest that iiione v. indeed great qi. entities of mune> . are not the focus 
of student support prog^am.^ but rather that the amounts of mone> in student 
support grew so quic...>. and the number the.se programs became so various, that 
thev Were often lacking clear direction and necessarv control, and, >et. that during 
the period of greate.st growth those fund,-* were not tiiemseKes so great in amount 
that thev were critical for the continued development of the postsecondary 
enterprise. 

Now this situatum has changed and increa.sing interest in the uses of student 
support funds i.s beginning to be exhibited, the recent .series of four two page articles 
on the subject that appeared in Tin Chnmalt uf lh^i;h< r Kdui^aiion is one illustration 
of this trend. And important Iv, the changed state of affairs that is bringing the 
general question of .-student .support funds int</ the limelight on a national basis has 
particular relevance to the use of thi/se funds at a graduate education level. 

What are some of the elements of the .situation that confront us, the current state 
of«ffairsthat,if not now. will. I bcliev*,. be making ino.st of us invoked with graduate 
education give considerable attentior* tu the use.s of graduate .student support funds 
in the near future? 

One critical element of the .sitaatu>n. we might teim broadlv. "graduate student 
enrollment." As>ou know, it is projected that the nuinberof graduate students will 
decline dramatically during the decade ahead as a reflection of a reduction in the 
nu.nber of freshmen, which is expected tti be dt/wn b> 1 '> percent in 1985 and as 
ranch as 22 percent m 1390. While the genesis t>f this decline ha.snot been expre.ssed 
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in the graduate enrollment figurenofihe pa;>lvtar.d.s\\dA expect eil.il njd> be argued 
that this is due, in no bmall med.sure, to d redoublini^ of fecruilineni effurtb b\ 
graduate colleges across the nation. Be>idei> the lt\e! uf ^jraduate >tudent> unrolled, 
graduate colleges also face, e.specidllv if they expect to su.Ntain their number.s of 
students, an increasingly diverse mix of Mudcnt.s. a mix chdracterized b> an 
increasing helerogeneilv of student bodic:* of \dr\mg ethnic uti^kn, age. and 
academic and professional characten^stics. 

A second major element m the graduate Mudent .support Issue contem.s 
"capital/* that is, the working capital of the university. In thi.s area the problematic 
situation is characterized b> inflation, cuupled with .arin^ent mhtiiutional bud^et>. 
ever lighter purse string:* on fund.s m .support <*f graduate education fn^m Mate and 
federal legislatures and agencie.s. all thi.s together uith .steadiK mcreasmg tuition 
levels, and an increasing tendency on the part of ct^rporaie philanihropv and 
contracts to decline. These two major element.s of the contemporary graduate 
education situation (enrollment and i apliao are combined with a multitude of other 
factors, all of which have, and .should !?e recognized a.s ha\ ing, a relatton.shtp to the 
question of the uses of gradua: .student suppi>rt fund.s. Amon^tl.t sjv factors are the 
admittedly limited job market in acader ik pi^^itu^n.s. the incie^^c lu the number of 
postdoctoral fellow.s, the limited non acadviuic job oppurturiit»e-. for recent Ph.D. 
recipients, the increasing trend toward .student initiated cv^n.sunier suit.s against 
academic instituliim.s and the increa.sing deinand.s of graduate btudent.s for 
interdisciplinary degree pro^ram.s, multiple advanced degree.s. «iid cour.sewurk 
tailored to meet their particular interests and desires. 

The multiplicity of problematu elements lon.stituting the .situation f have 
descnbed has beenc<>ntributed to l>y the manner in vvhichgiaduate student support 
funds ha*. e been used and. i believe, the manner in which tho.st fta.d.^are u.sed in the 
future will have a greater impact than hereti*f<*re toward the resolution or 
aggravation of the situation. 

At the heart of thi.s matter the i^ue.stiiin *»f hmv can the graduate colleges now. 
and in the years ahead, help su.sUun them.selvc sand fulfill then mi.s.Mon.s through the 
effective u.se c;f graduate ucirnt suf^port funds In other word.s. hcAv can these 
.support tnonie.s be be.st employed for the !>enerit t;f the tn.>ututii>n.s that distribute 
them? There are many c^iit.stion.s that nui^t l>e an.swcred and some ciirection.s and 
philosophies established I efore these fund.s can !?e su •ffectivelv utilized. 

Ohviou.sly the di.striljut.on of >uch funis is playing an increa.singly important role 
in graduate .student recruitment a.s ci/inpetitiun increa.ses among graduate m.stitu- 
tions.aseach attcmpt.s tomaini^jn it.s level t>f enrollment and to vie fur an adeciuate 
share from the .small pool of top cjuahty .student.s. This .student sup|, >rt 'und 
becomes even more critical in the ci^ntext i>f .seemingly ever tncieasing tuition and 
fee rates. 

But the availability and level of these fund.s in the current state of nffair.s. 
particularly in graduate education, i.s very tfi.e.stit^naljle. How. for instance, can a 
graduate college maintain any .significant level of graduate .student .support in 
discipline.s or areas of study in which the j^ovt^rnment.s .state and federal - perceive 
that there is already an over.supply i^f dcgiee hi^lders in the discipline or area^^of 
stud>?How can.svipport fund.s fi>r teaching and le.searcha.s.sKstant.ship.sbe.sii.stamed 
while, at the same time, the number of po.stdoctt^ral fellow.s t.s increased in an 
attempt to provide employment foi the fme.si of degiee lecipient.s and to help 
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sustain fatuU> vitalit> in an age v\hen academic, capital id tu be exploited rather than 
replenished or extended? The mipatt uf thi* la^t circumstance i.s that graduate 
students are displaced from support opportunities as TA*s. RA's and fellows. 

Now I will not pretend that 1 ha\e an> ab:>olute answers to lhe»e ur other ^ueatlon^ 
that nia> be pused. but I \\ ill offer sonie sugge^tionj, a» to pua^ble dulutiun2> for .-^ome 
of tnem and make some brief predictions about the outcomes. 

My first suggestion relates to the area of ..»formation information about 
Hnancial support fur graduate students, the dmuunt uf fund^ a% ailablc. the means b> 
which students can take advantage of them, and the guaU and philubophies fur fund 
distribution. In this area I suggest that each institutiun. either nuv* (as an earl> bird 
action) or, perforce, in the future, should develop systems for gathering .nd 
distributing accurate student .•>uppurt informatiun. Such infurmatiun, I believe, vvill 
be required by collegiate units for purpuses of analysi.s, tu encuurge effectivelv the 
fulfillment of the goaU uf the college thruugh the uses uf graduate student suppurt 
funds, and to monitor the achievement uf those goals un a continuing basis. This 
mformation will also be required for external funding agencies in response to their 
demands tu iiionitur support prugranis for purposes of accountabilit>. And finall>, 
such informatiun will be critical in the increasingly cun.sumer uricnted market of 
potential students as a recruiting device for graduate colleges. 

On this last point I believe th t students will expect to receive a good deal more 
bpeufii, informatiun than thev du nuw abuut the umountsuf suppurt the> arc cu>i>ured 
ofreceivingeaH> un the pre enrollment, post applicatioi.dtagesuf their relationship 
with any graduate institutiun. Schools that can accuratel> and reliably offer this 
information to the potential student after an initial cuntact will have a significant 
advantage in the recruiting proces:>es uvi;i those Nvhu cannot uffer that infurmation. 
or those who can uffer it unl> in late stages uf admissiuns and enrollment programs. 

The collection of thic* informatiun and lis distribution in a useable form will be a 
major undertaking, as I know well from m> own experience. In order for such 
informatiun to be truly worthwhile it will have tu take a furm that adequately leflects 
mstitutiunal goals, is understandable tu munitoring agencies, and is comparable 
with information offered by other similar institutions. 

Clearly, if these infurmatiun ubjectives are tu be achieved, those who are in charge 
of developing the philosophies, policies, and goals fur the graduate enterprise at an 
institution must have in mmd and conve\ to central adt.iinistrators a very clear 
concept of what those philosophies, policies, and goals are and how graduate 
student support funds shuuld be employed tu further the graduate school's 
objectives. This means, the outset that thuse in charge uf the graduate schools 
must be given sume direct cuntrol uver a sii^niHcant quantit> of graduate student 
support funds, that these funds be di.'^tnbuted to departments* or to students 
directly by the school, and that the graduate .schuul delineates the goals to be 
advanced and monitors progress in achieving those goals. 

The pnncipal arguments ur rationales presented to central administration for 
receiving such purse string cuntrol arc the unei> I have alreadv mentioned. I will 
briefly enumerate them again. 1; As tuitions increase, the effective empluvment jf 
financial aid becomes mure critical. 2; as funds from external support agencies 
become more scarce and, in the li^ht uf declining emplovment opportunities, the 
school must be able to delineate and justify its custs tu external muniturinf, agencies, 
and 3) with an expected dec\ne m the number of persons who cumpuse the pool of 
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pruspectKe MudenU, the ^chuul mu^t be capable of reddil> instituting nrieai>urc-i> tu 
advance its goals and to insure sustained le\eli> of enrollment. 

At the L*imersit> of Iowa m> office ha^ disbursed a i>izedble amount of graduate 
student support funds for something mure than a decade. 'Fhe^e funds, which 
constitute what we term a "bloc allocation/' are distributed b\ m> office on an 
annual basis directl> to graduate department.s for their u.se m the form of tuition 
scholarships, non-service fellowships and research a.^sistant&hips. (The other nriajor 
supply of graduate student support monies is disbursed b> the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs who provide^ funds throuf^h the collegiate structure to depart 
ments for teaching assistanthhipsj Until the last two vear* the monies under ihe 
Graduate College's control for graduate .student support did not. quitt fraiikl>, 
figure too promintntl> in the total package of in.stitutional program support. Monies 
in all areas of program support were relati\ e!> adequate and justification for the uses 
of student support funds was. in general, not a critical matter to agencies within or 
external to the institution. The effect of this situation upon the Graduate College's 
dibtributiun of its bloc fund.^ was that what munic-A we had available were distributed 
generall> on a largel> intuitive basis am^ng graduate department.^ making requests 
for them. These graduate departments were allowed in turn to emplov the funds at 
their sole discretion, within the single restraint of use a.^ scholarships, fellowships, or 
research assi.Ntantships. No accounting for departmental emp!o>ment of funds, 
either in terms of the achievement of departmental vf (iraduate College goals and 
objectives, was required. 

All this has changed. Now the Graduate College is activel> engaged in using 
graduate student support funds tu further clearK defined collegiate goals. This 
change came about in response to a general and Aignificant decline in program 
support funds which made, relativeK speaking, the graduate student support funds 
the Graduate College had at d*spo.*>al among the few sizeable "pots'* of flexible 
monies in the institution. The change> also came about in anticipation of the need to 
be able tojustifv clearU the expenditure of ln.^tltutlonal fundsinsupport of students 
when it might reasonabl> be perceived b> external funding agencies that there were 
alrcadv too man> graduate degree holders in some areas of .stud> and thct the 
enrollment of additional graduate students in the.^e area.^ wa^ que.->tIonable in itself. 
Moreover, the encouragement of continued enrollment through the provision of 
mstitutional support funds toAuch .students could be considered not onlv financiall> 
irresponsible but perhaps morally reprehensible as well. 

Our new distnbution policies and prtice-^se^ are. quite frankU, exclusivelv based 
upon the philosophy of a ment .\vstefr. .^upport program. It was and is our belief that 
bv distributing our funds on mcnt alone, con.^lAten^ with institutional objectives, we 
have the greatest chant e of mcreasing tht qualitv and .^^cholarlv productivity of our 
programs, of being able to justifv the expenditure of institutional funds in support of 
gi iduate student.s. and. in the end, perhaps of increasing the amounts of funds 
which are generally available in .%upport of graduate education at our universit>. 

Functionall>. our inent based student support program has been carried out b> 
instituting policies and procedures for fund distnbution which give priont> to 
requests for funds for graduate student support in the form of research assistant 
ships. The rationale for doing .^o is that departn^*^nts requesting research assistants 
are more likelv than those which request fellow ^hips and scholarships to be the most 
scholasticalK act.ve and productive, in short, they are our programs of established 
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high quatitv ur ihvy are uur prut^rdin.s s\hiKh .shuw evidence uf moving tu>\drd high 
quaht>- Moreover, j»mtefe>e«rth aasi.stant.s.da oppu.sud to recipient.suf*. ther furiii 
uf i>upport. perform ^ervicea for facults members, the continued funding of the 
graduate student in thia area tan be juatifled exteritd! munitonng agentie.s under 
the aegib of the arguiii^nt that thi.s u.^e uf .student support funds contributes to 
facult> vitalit>. And finallv, we believe that the.se fund.s, fucu^ed upon uur best 
departments and directed bpecifitallv toward the entourageinent of their continued 
and extended research efforts, ib hkei> io intrea^e the qua'it> of tho^e departments. 
This last bnngs w»lh it the expectation ihat. m ti e. programs of greater renown will 
attract more high qualit> students Uh^ . cbv reinforcing the maintenance of adequate 
lev els of enrollmenu. thai the finer the re.scarch programs we have, the more likelv 
Will thev be to attract additional external support funds, and fmallv that such 
programs, with more frequent > . will be able to attract students that bring with them 
their own external funding and/or. bv their direct research activ itie.s in the program, 
significantly contribute to the program s grant seeking success. 

This IS not to j>a> that our graduate student support program no longer funds 
fellowship^ t^nd scholarships, although requests for the^e forms of support from 
departments hav e declined during the past > ear. This is due not onK .we believe, to 
the Graduare College's advice to departments that prh/ritv in funding will be gi\en 
to research assistantships, but also to the requirement that departments indicate 
their goals in the choice of spending monev in anv of the three areas and 
substantiate, on a >earl> basis, the progress thev are making in achieving th^t ^oals 
bv the use of the funds distributed to them. Departments are required to give 
evidence, for example, that the RA position has contibuted to the research 
products it> of a particular professur ur his ur her department while, if funds are 
spent on fellowsnip*. ur .schularship.s isince the empha.si.s is placed upon merit rather 
than quantity I. the department must show evidence that the quali^^ f their 
students, so recruited, has increased. This last is difficult to substanti'»te ess the 
program is alreadv of fine quality or is actively involved in efforts tc ....prove its 
quality and, in either ca.se. such programs appear tu be more likely tu op* for funding 
research assistants (for the service they would provide the department) than for 
scholarships or fellowships meant dimply to attract the minim m number of 
students necessary to maintain current enrollment levels and perhaps current 
academic quality. 

If annual reports from requesting departments reveal that the department is not 
employing its student support fcids to the University's advantage by increasing 
program quality c-ither through an impruvcmcnt or expansion of faculty research 
efforts or through an advance in the quality of graduate students admitted into the 
program, the department is subject tu a reduction uf its funds from the previous 
year's level by up to, but no more than, 10 percent annually. By so doing the 
Graduate College emphasi/>«>s its cummitn ent to the continued de,<;lopment of 
quality programs and, by such use uf graduat ? student .supi/ >rt funds, highlights its 
intention to conti ibute .significantly to that dev c-lopment. The commitment is strong 
enough that, for programs either incapable or unwilling Ut make effective use of 
student support fuads for program qu<ility enhancement, the College is willing to 
continue the reduction of funds fi,t a weak department to the point, in effect, where 
there is no central collegiate suppt^rt fot its student recruiting program or financial 
aid activities. In effect the College is dedicated to a policy uf helping strong and 
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improving programs even at the cu.st of alluvving the continued dechne of weak and 
weakening ones. 

I realize that the measures whith we hav e taken in the Graduate College at Iowa, to 
get what we consider the fullest benefit from our student support fund^, will be 
neither appi opriate nor perhaps possible for some, if not man> , other m.^titutions to 
perform. M> discussion of these measures was, however, not intended to prescribe 
what other institutions should do but rather to de.)CrIbe what one institution has 
done in an atten pt to alleviate a number of problems .1, along with other graduate 
colleges, will confront during the veais immedlateh ahead. In the course of the 
discussion I have emphasized that. I) the pro*^ I^^ms of maintaining adequate levels 
of enrollment and capital ai^d of impro^ ..if, program qualit> art common to all 
graduate institutions, and 2) that the j.^es of student support funds can Igiv en the 
peculiar current circumstances that sjrround graduate education) be a particular 1> 
effective tool to affect development,-) md momentum for the solution of enrollment, 
capital and quality problems. 

PROBLEMS IN THE DELIVERY OF FIELD-BASED 
GRADUATE PROGRAMS 

Moderator: Richard Rjpp, Appalachian State UniverMty 
David Hager, Old Dominion State University 

James King, Northern Illinois University 
Ronald Schultz, Cleveland State University 
Lon Weber, West Chester State College 

The panel presented ten que^stions regarding field based programs 

1. Wh> should graduate schools involve themselves in off campus programs? 
Old L':>minion's mission statement creates an imperative which requi.^es that it 
must at least seriousl> consider field based graduate programs either as 
complete packages or ir. a mode where substantial course work ma> be 
completed at an off campus site. . . At the present time the University offers 
graduate programs in public admini-stration. histor>, engineering, and business 
management, which are either completed or substantially conducted at off 
campus sites. (David Hager) 

2. Are entrance and exit requirement.s identical for both on campus and field 
based students? 

a. Yes. (James King, Richard Rupp) 

b. I believe that the essential ingredient in maintaining qu-^l.ty in dUch programs 
IS to insist on the same standards for admission, faculty preparati ,n, and 
student performance that are demanded on campus. There should be no 
difference on these qualit> factors even though a course or program may be 
offered 50 miles away from central •^ampus. Facultv who participate in such 
programs should either be regular members of the instructional staff, who 
have betn certified for graduate instruction, or very carefully selected 
adjunct facult.v who hav e met the same criteria for graduate instruction as the 
regul ir staff. There should be no lowering of admission standards and the 
program itself should be offered in the same way it would be offered at the 
home campus. The onl> variance that should be considered here is some 
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tailoring of the courses or content to the specific need. mterestb» and 
demands of a select group, should it be that kind of situation. SimpK put, 
don't alter vour standards just because the program is offered off campus. 
(David Hager) 

3. Do you distinguibh between credit for field based work and credit for ^vork 
taken on campus? 

a. We require 10 hours in a 36 hour M.A. program to be residential. 
Ordinarily that work is taken in successive summers, e.g.. 6 hours in a 
4M week semester one summer, and 4 hours the next summer, plus a 
comprehensive. The 10 hour residencv requirement was mandated b> 
:entral admini:;tr3lion in order to insure some degree of traditional control. 
Whatever the merits of such constrain t;». ,^tu dents seem to proHt from work 
taken on campus, particular^ since it gives them access to computer and 
librar> facilities and to processing operations in the graduate school. 

In addition we allow residenc> credit for internships, individual, and 
independent study. {Richard Rupp) 

b. There should be absolutel> no difference between on campus credit and 
credit acceptable for such purposes as residency or completion of degree 
requirements for courses taken off campus. It has long been the policy of Old 
Dominion University to treat courses taken off campus exactly the same as 
those courses taken on campus. There are other institutions which do not 
hold the same view and do not recognize such credit as equivalent to that 
taken on campus. It seems to me that there is nothing magic or sacred about 
credit given to courses taken on campus. As loi.^ as the sam^ standards are 
enforced for off campus experiences, there should be no differentiation on 
the quality and the value of the credit given. (David Hager) 

c. Northern Illinois does maintain a residency requirement. (James King) 

4. How do you .staff and pay for field-based in.struction? 

a. At Appalachian State we require that a majority of the course.s taught 
off campus be trught by full time faculty, either as part of their regular 
load, or (more ^^hen) as an overload. Fart time or adjunct faculty must be 
reviewed by the Graduate Council and meet minimal requirements for 
associate membership on the Graduate FacuUv. Faculty can teach no more 
than two courses off tampu.s during any one j^eme.ster, and no more than one 
such course may be taught as an overload. 

Our faculty are paid according? to the following scale: 
IN LOAD ' OVERLOAD 



S.H. AMOUNT S.H. AMOUNT 

1 $100 1 $ 350 

2 $150 2 S 700 

3 5200 3 $1050 

4 S250 4 $1400 

5 S300 5 $1750 

For cluster prc;grams, an academic ct;(;rdinator is paid $350 per semester. 
All faculty receive travel and per dicm allow ance.s for teaching off campus. 
(Richard Rupp) 
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b. It is sometimes difficult to generate enthusiasm among facult> members 
to drive 50 miles to offer a graduate course in, or to be a major 
component of the graduate piogram. Two things eem necessar> in addition 
to departmental and faculty cooperation. First is the acceptance of the 
principle that faculty should be engaged in off campus and hour instructional 
activity. Second, there needs to be an accounting s.vstem devised that 
permits the faculty member s home department to at least break even a 
loan/borrow situation, when the facult> is committed to off campus stud>. 
The loan/borrow arrangement is particularly useful when a separate off 
campus COG. dinating activity such as a School of Continuing Studies has 
been established. This kind of accounting s> stem is not without its problems. 
Departments often feel ^heated if the number of students enrolled in a course 
exceeds the minimum for supporting the loaned portion of the faculty 
member's load. Many departments find it to their advantage to lend out 
faculty to the School of Continuing Studies to service off campus programs 
and thereby balance PTE facult> authorization with enrollment. In the case 
of a program offered completely or almost entirel> b> the faculty of one 
department, .some of these problems are minimized. In programs which are 
multi-disciplinary efforts, such as the master of public administration or 
master of urban studies program at Old Dominion University, there is a 
considerable amount of coordination necessary b> the department, the 
graduate program director, the School of Continuing Studies, and its field 
service staff. (David Hager) 

c. AII off campus, credit courses are administered through the Division of 
Contmumg Education. The Division determines the number of students 
necessary for a break-even point in the teaching of the course, makes the 
arrangements for the location, any fees that must be paid for any facilities, 
etc. The admissions to the courses are handled through the Graduate 
College. The courses are taught mainly by our first line faculty and very 
seldom by the poorer or part-time faculty. VVe have various categories of 
admission into the Graduate College, one of them known as the Non-DegrtC 
admission status is for those persons who do not wish io seek a degree but 
wish to take certain courses in a ^iven area. These may be special workshop 
courses or special advanced courses for which they would like ;o gather credit 
but are not interested in pursuing d degree. Other admissions are to degree 
programs and applicants must meet all the standard requirements for that 
particular program, mcluding ORE scores and recommendations. (Ronald 



5. How do you coordinate the planning and administration of field based 
programs? 

a. For reasons of quality control and academic integrity, Northern Illinois 
prefers to administer such programs directly out of the Graduate 
School. (James King) 

b. Old Dommion has established a School of Continuing Studies (see 4b. 
above). (David Hager) 

C.Appalachian State has established a Division of Community and 
Regional Services within the College of Continuing Education, whosw 
responsibility it r> to foster, develop, and implement non credit programs 
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(CEU), Single courses lexlenMon), and clusters (program.s given loa apecifk 
group over a two >ear period, culminating in a master's oi bpecialibts'.s 
degree). To that end a Manual for Fu Id- Bailed Programs has been developed, 
outlining the academic procedures, areas of responi»ibilit>, funding pohcv, 
and other matters. The Manual is available to graduate dean^ on request. 
Interested deans should write to Ronald Terrv. Director. Division of 
Community and Regi lal Services, Appalachian State UniverMtv. Boone 
NC. 28608. (Richard 1 upp) 
6. Doesn't the Graduate School surrender some control and autonomv b> 
allowing site selection, .scheduling, employment, etc., to b<; done bv an 
entity which reports to an office other than the Graduate School? 

a. In our opinion, it does. (James King) 

b. Because of the coordmation and publicit> efforts required to successfullv 
conduct a field based program, it is desirable, if not essential, to establi.sli 
some major suh-unit within the L'niversit> structure to be attentive and 
service the off campus activities. Old Dominion I'niversitv has established a 
School of Continuing Studies, which has primary re»punsibilit> for conduct- 
ing, stimulating, coordinating, and facilitating the outreach efforts of the 
Universit> at undergraduate and graduate levels. There is considerable 
coordination between this school, its staff, the other academic schools, 
graduate .studies, and departments. The School t f Continuing Studies and its 
administration is also active a.s a bridge to the cummunit>, being a source of 
identif>ing what communitv demand.^ and .duiatiOiial need.s are, so that 
programmatic efforts can be inoqnted. (David Hager) 

c. Some disagreement on the subject has occurred among faculty at 
Appalachian. Our field based programs are receipt supported, the> are 
not supported b> appropriated fund.s. Charge^ of empire building, excessive 
cost to the student, departmental enrichment at .student expense, etc., have 
led us through a campu.s wide dialog and a task force to adopt o\m Manual for 
Field' Based Program*;. 

The role of the Graduate School us to oversee the programs offered, the 
degree requirements, the quahncatiun.suf buthfacult> and .students engaged 
in the program, academic record keeping, and procedural advisement. A 
field-based coordinator in the Graduate School i.s supported by .student 
receipts. Her job is to track each .student in each cluster, answer and initiate 
correspondence, vj.sit clu.ster .^ite.s, work with the academic departments and 
Community Services, and general Iv be available to the a ademic coordinator 
and the students foi ^.vsi.stance in the processing of students through the 
program. 

In our view, thi.-> commitment of time and cnergv make.s graduate school 
responsibilitv for financial, .staffing, and marketing arrangement impossible 
and probably undesirable. Our field based coordinator is a vital liaison 
between the Graduate School and Community Services. The function of the 
tvvooffice.si.s different, but thev mu.st w^^rk closelv for the effective delivery of 
off-campus graduate iiistniction. 

The Graduate School pre.serves ultimate re.spon.sibility for policy affecting 
field based students. Community Services provides the delivery system. 
(Richard Rupp) 
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What are the problems concerning phybical an-angemenlb, library re- 
sources, computer facjlitieb, interaction with ihe program facult\, and use 
of normal campus facilitie. for students enrolled in field based programs*^ 

a. Some of these problems are without good answers, oi marginal ones at 
best. The problem of physical arrangements or physical space ^acilitit. is 
usually accommodated b> or can beatcominudated b\ rental oi use of public 
buildmgs. such as high schools or ci\ it centers. A location for the courses is 
often minimized if there is a specific requesting agency involved, since 
arrangements for classroom space can be made part of the bargain 

Library '^sources pose a more difficult kind of problem. There is a partial 
answer available in the establishment of books and materials at the 
m.structional site. Often only a skeletal i,et of reference works can be 
provided. The student must use the major library facilities located on 
campus in order to do effective research in his or her particular di.scipiine 
Unless the total library can be tra.ibported to the off campus instructional 
site, or unless some computer linkage can be established to search the library 
collection and display selected areas, there seems to be no alternativ e except 
for periodic visits and use of the campus library, or other research libraries 
within reasonable distance of the instructional site. (David Hager) 

b. The problem at Northern Illinois is financing instructional materials, 
computer time, etc. It i.- difficult to know what percentage of support 
funding should be charged to.students in the field and what percent to the 
departmental budget on campus. (James King) 

c. At Appalachian State we have worked out a financial model in 
recognition of the problem Jim King raises at Northern Illinois We 
require that such programs be self .supporting, since North Carolina 
supports neither PTEs nor overhead costs. 

For cluster programs we estimate an attrition rate of 85 percent and figure 
the tuition on the number of enrollees. For 40 oi more students, tuition is $27 
per semester hour, for 30-39 students it is $16, for 20-29 students it is S54. A 
model cluster will generate $2,754 per 3 semester hour course. A 36-hour 
master^s program will generate $33,048. The following fiscal model outlines 
expense anticipation for a one-semester hour course: 



Instruction/Salary 


$ 350.00 


Instruction/Fringe 


52.50 


Academic Coordinatoi 


58.33 


Academic Coordinator/Fnnge 


8.74 


Travel/Subsistence 


66.66 


Learning Resource Material 


58.33 


Support Personnel 


66.67 


Evaluation 


16.66 


F^hone/Postage 


8.34 


Office Supplies 


10.00 


Administration/Community Sei\ices 


161.67 


Faculty Development 


33.34 



S 891.24 



A full explanation is available in our Manual (Richard Riipp) 
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8. How do you handle the probiein of facultv dd\ii>ing for field-ba.sed 
students? 

a. Interaction with faculty can be handled in a number uf different \\d\i>. 
The easiest arrangement we have found in oui experience hab been tu 
establish office hours for facultv members at the instructiun Mte. to provide 
general advising for graduate students. In addition, a great deal of advibing. 
conversation, and counseling can be done over the telephone or by 
appointment with the facuit> member on the canipu.s. An effort must be 
made, however, to establish some 5>steni whereb> the student tan haveeasv 
access to faculty, particularly if and w hen a majui research project ts initiated 
and under way. (David Hager) 

b. At Appalachian State we distinguish between academic and procedural 
advising. Academic ad\isingis the respunsibilitv of the academic coordinator 
for each cluster. This person helps to plan programs of study, make 
substitutions, prepare readings for comprehensi\es, etc. In addition the 
individual professor sets aside a certain time during each 3 hour session for 
meeting with students. Some come early, some sta> late, some utilize breaks 
during the period. 

Procedural advising is the role of the Graduate Schools' field-based 
coordinator (see 6c above) In essence that person functions as an assistant 
dean. About one third of her time is spent in the field, going from cluster to 
cluster. In addition she relays questions and problenis from students to the 
departments. She works closelv with the academic coordinator, the class 
instructor, and the chairman. (Richard Rupp) 

9. How large an area do you serve with field-based courses? 

a. Northern Illinois serves the northeastern corner of Illinois, an area 
roughly bound by the Wisconsin .state line, the Rock River, Interstate 80. 
and Chicago, Maximum distance from campus, one wav, is approximately 80 
miles. (James King) 

b. Old Dominion's ar^a of operation extends along eastern Virginia from 
North Carolina to Maryland, on an approximately 50-60 mile radius 
from Norfolk. (David Hager) 

c Appalachian serves northwestern North Carolina, an area bound roughly by 
Winston-Salem. Sal isburv.dastunia. and Morgan town. The university resists 
the tendency to pre-empt turf from the other 15 institutions in the UNO 
system. Generallv speakin^^ no courses are offered more than 100 miles from 
Boone, Chancellors coopciate on the establishment of programs on the 
fringes of the delivery area to avoid duplication of effort. (Richard Rupp) 

d.The geographic area served bv Cleveland State University is Cuyahoga 
County and very limited portions of Lorain. Lake. Geauga and Medina 
Counties. (Ronald Schultz) 
) In your opinion, can universities mount field based graduate programs 

requiring the same standards of quality as those found on campus? 
One of the questions that i.s important to our operation is that of the type of 

faculty used to staff these courses. Since we have such a limited geographic 

area, it is no problem for our facultv to travel to thwse points. However, if we 

were located in a situation where we had to have total programs off campus. 

5,200 miles awa>, it might be a different story. It then becomes a matter of 
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hiring faculty whu are going to be ^erv icmg onl> the remute locationb or sending 
your regular, first-hne, on campus faculty tu the^e locatiuni* un i regular ba.sib 
Much of the succe&s of programs is dependent upon the t>pe of facult> that are 
involved. 

Another question should be related to the academic conlent of the program 
or the course. At Cleveland State Uni\ersit> all courses, except for workshops 
that are taught off campus, havt exactl> the same content a^ those taught on 
campus. Any course that anyone take> at a remote location can be transferred 
back to the campus without an> proolem. Work.shop> are developed foi special 
topics as the need arises and they ma> range from multi cultural to mental 
disabilities, learning disorders, etc. However, the number of workshop credits 
that can be counted toward a degree (or in an> other field) is limited to eight A 
student ma> lake as man> workshops as dt sired, but thev cannot be transferred 
into a credit area. A question relative to the a ademic content. I feel, is 
important since it is no use foi us to offer progiains awav fr^;m the main campus 
if thev are not as good or better qualit> than thu on campus. There are enough 
i-tiiversities from out of the State of Ohio of*'*:rri..g courses and programs within 
the State of Ohio that are below par that ue cannot afford ourselves to be 
offering su^h types of programs or courses. 

Another concern that we should question is that of consumerism. We must 
make sure that our cour^e> and/or prograin> being offered a. e qualit> programs 
leading *o a specific goal. We have had a rash oi outside-of-the-State 
universities coming m orfenng courses that wt have brought before the Ohio 
Board of Regents on the basis of consumer pi 'Section. These courses will not 
every carr> rredit at their home institution towafvis graduate degrees, but yet 
they continue to advertise that thev can be taken for graduate credit. Students 
then become very upset when the> are not accepted for credit at a local 
institution because they were advertised bv the out of State '..Mi utiona? being 
acceptable for graduate credit. So it is important in our course and program 
offerings thai we offer a good, holid degree progiam <Mid keep consumerism out 

^^Finallv , we must ask oui selv es w ^ it is the uniqueness of us offering programs 
off campus. As I see it. I he uniqueness is m the \alueof the credit that is offered- 
if U onli foi learning experiences, this touh! be done b> consulting J^roups or 
local educational institutions * f various kinds which \ aw sprung ui> across the 
country and that couid come in an^ 'fer the panic ular t> pe of course, in many 
cases much cheapci than we can. '1 he real nub of the whole thing is that we as 
universities are unique in ihat for a given amount of work on behalf of the 
student, m a particular area, we award something that is termer credit. These 
credits serve eventually to the aw,*rding of a legi ee which is something that the 
local consulting oi even outside of state consult.ng t>pe or educational type 
institutions ranrot ffer. We should tiier fore be willing to protect ^his credit 
and make sure that it is earned honestly and does have value 

I tbmk we should all remembei that there must be integrity in ail off campus 
courses and program. After all, the bottom Iiiic of our degiaes must be the fact 
that the students have gained a certain amount ^f ability through their 
participation in the program. These le\els mtist be constantly checked and 
every* ne must work towards keeping them at a l^v el that prov ides our sti:dei'ts 
with superior abilities when the program is linished. (Rc^nald Schult?' 
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The panelists felt that further attention might sveP be given to these matteri, at 
subsequent conventions, since field based instruction is a matter of increasing 
concern to American graduate schools. 
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Third Plenai^ Session 



Thursday, December 1, 1977, 9:00 a.m. -10:00 a.m. 

APPLICATIONS AND LIMITATTONS OF 
GRADCOST PROCEDURES 

Chairu^oman, Margaret N. Perry, University of Tf nnesaee-Knoxvdle 
Joseph L. McCarthy, University of ^Vashington 
Jesse B. Morgan, Ihlane University 



Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a pleasure to be with >ou toda> , and i am especiall> happ> to be joined b> m> 
co-worker and colleague. Dr. William Garribun, Jr., of the UmverMt> of Wa^hrngtun, 
who spent full time on the Gradcoht III i,tud> for the la.^t two ur three >edrs and has 
made major contributions to its advancement and completion. 

We are very fortunate to have with u.s albo Mi. Jesi>e Morgan, Vice President fur 
Business of Tulane University, and retiring President of the National A^botiationof 
College and University Bubinesi* Officers, who worked closuly for a long time with 
Jur late colleague. Dr. David R. Deener, on the Grar^ ost III project. 

The Gradcost III study was undertaken m 1974 .vith major financial 
as.sistance from the National In.>titutes of Health under the policy guidance of the 
CGS Gradcost III Committee, and with Joseph L. McCarthy, University of 
Washington, and David R. Deener, Tulane Uni\fci.>it>, serving as Director and Co- 
director, respectively 

The work pi^ceeded dunng 1975 and 1376. During the iatter vear, we suffered 
the loss of two of our colleagues, D»\ Stev en H. Hatchett of the National Institutes of 
Health who almost single handedl> promot<fd support for the Gradcost project, and 
Dr David R. Deener who contributed much to graduate education and to this 
project. The activity has been earned out mainiv in Seattle at the University of 
Washington. 

This investigation has been carried out to stud> alternative methods for 
estimating the costs of programs leading to th.- degrees of Master and Doctor of 
Philosophy, to i '^ntifv one or more relati\elv simple procedures which could be 
carried out usi . definitions pre\ ailing and data a\aiiable in most graduftt<? schools 
in the United States, and toappK the developed protedure.> to data collected from a 
number of universities and colleges in the United States in order to generate 
estimates of the costs of graduate programs in the field.^ of Biochemistry, Cell 
Biology, Chemistr\\ Economics, English, Mathematics and P.sycholog>. 

As conceptual base for the study, a uni\ersit> or college has been visualized as 
carrying out tJiree mair programs, instnictioii, research and public service, 
fjistructiona! programs include those leading to the degree of bachelor, iMaster, and 
Doctor of Philosophy and these are of major interest. Research programsare seen as 
closely related to and usually extensively overlapping with instnictional programs. 
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and especially tho^e leading to Ductur't, degrees Fublit .-service [n^Jt^rams are often 
separately funded, and these are the minor interest in the present stud> 

Institutional funds are considered in two categories, '^unrestricted" and "re 
stricted/' 

Total programs costs are defined as the mume^ expended b> ur through a college 
or university to provide for operation of a particular graduate degree program Tnit 
costs are obtained by dividing total program costs by numbers of inast^ ^r 
doctoral students enrolled in a particular degree program or by the nuinLtr of 
master's or doctorate degrees awarded in relation to the program, or by the total 
number of graduate students associated with the subject department. 

Procedure-Departmental Costs 

To estimate graduate degree program costs, data were collected mainly from 
institutiuwdl annual reports, and by use of uuestionnaires. Total program costs were 
considered to consist of three elements, departmental costs, institutional support 
costs, and graduate student appointment costs. Of these, the first is the most 
important. 

Several alternative procedure^ for allocating funds from departmental budgets to 
departmental Doctor's, Master's, and Bachelor's programs were studied. Accordirg 
to one method (CLASSCIT), allocations were made to programs based upon the 
main student clientele for the tlusseo offered by departmental faculty. In a second 
method iCREDCUT), student credit hours prov ided the basi^*. These, together with 
a third method (COMPCIT) described below, were found to give widely differing 
results. 

It was concluded that the COMPCUT procedure is more useful for estimating 
departmental costs. COMPCUT is based mainly on data derived from Faculty 
Activity Analyses (FAA), Crossover Analyses (XOA), from departmental statistics, 
and from Student Credit hours (SCH) information relating to five levels of 
instruction, lower division (LD) and upper divi.sion (UD) undergraduate classes, 
graduate classes (GO, independent study and Master's thesis tISMT;, and Doctors 
dissertation (DISS). Generally, departmental budget funds were allocated to a 
particular instructional level based upon the proportion of faculty time reported by 
FAA be devoted to that level. These by level total co.sts were divided by the number 
of SCH generated at each level to secure by level costs per SCH. These were 
multiplied by the appropriate numbers of SCH taken by all the students in a subject 
program, and then summed by level to obtain the total program costs. Di% iding this 
by the number of enrolled students or awarded degrees gave ihe e.stimated unit 
departmental co.sts. 

In general, this COMPCUT procedure was found to be appl...able with moderate 
satisfaction to data assembled from the participating institutions in the several 
fields studied. Its ^ain weaknes^e.s are the limited reliability ofthe FAA at graduate 
levels of instruction, and the difficulty in .setunng consistent reporting of J^CH for 
ihd individual .student-proles.sor contact.-* .such as those which occur in independent 
study and research, ma.ster's the.sis, and doctoral dis.serlati^ .1 activities 
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Proccf^ures-Institutional Support and Student Appointment Costs 



Costs of institutional support of departmental program^ were approximated b> 
multiplying or dividing total annual institutional expenditure^ for libraries, student 
services, plant operation and maintenance and general institutional and administra 
Jon activities by certain factors called "proxies" and, in some cases, applying 
'weighting factors/' For example, institutional expenditures for student service^ 
were divided by the total number of students enrolled in the institution toobtam the 
estimated costs of student services per student enrolled in a departmental doctoral 
or master's program. In general, these procedures were found to be satisfactorily 
workable to provide useful approximations. However, the weighting factors used 
might desireably be chosen differently in certain ca^es for individual fieHs and/or 
institutions. 

Data ere collected for each department concerning student appointment 
expenditures for fellowships, traineeships, teaching asdi^tantship.^, and research 
assistantships. Tuition waivers were not included as cost elements. The other 
named expenditures were summed and then recorded on a per student basis so as to 
reflect the level of financial support available to assist in the recruitment and 
maintenance of graduate students. It was concluded thatonb those expenditures 
made in favor of fellowships, traineeship.s, and also research assistantships 
supported by unrestricted funds, shocld be included as graduate degree program 
costs. 



Estimated Research Program Costs 

In view of the major importance to graduate [programs, and especially to doctoral 
programs, of research activity by facult., members and graduate students, proce 
dures were developed to permit estimation of these expenditures. It was concluded 
that two categories should be taken into consideration, those expenditures made 
from unrestricted departmental funds, tind those made from restricted funds in 
favor of sponsored research. Approximations were made of the magnitude of both 
types of expenditures, and the sum of the two was then calculated and taken to be an 
estimate of the monies used to support the Research Program of the department. It 
was recognized that this sum is much less than the replication costs of tne total 
departmental research program because it does not recognize fo/ the rcscoich 
activities often conducted without stipends by students carrying out research for 
their masf^r's thesis and doctoral dissertation. 

The estimated total Research Program exi,t nUitu»es were divided by the number 
of faculty members and of graduate ,student .v> oht<iin rough approximations of the 
expenditures on a unit basis so that compark^v>*i.'> could be made among fields and 
institutions with respect to the magnitude of departmental research programs. 

Estimated tota^ research txpenditurcApcr faculty member per year varied widely 
in indi^*dual departmer.is studied, but on the average were largest In Biochemistry, 
substantial in Chemistiy and Economics, considerably less in Mathciaatics and 
Psychology and smallest in English. Department research expenditures were 
similar in the several fields, but sponsored lesearch mon:es ranged from high values 
for Biochemistry and Chemistr., . through medium values for Economics, Mathcma 
tics and Psychology, down to almost zero for English. Research program e..t-rend» 
tures per graduate student showed a similar rank order. 




It was concluded that >pf>»n,«»ured research coj>U should nut be included as 
elements of the cost of graduate progranit.. 



Estimated Graduate Degree Program Costs 

Estimated total graduate degree prufiram expeiiditure^ pt-r enrulled graduate 
student per \ear also \aned \Mdel> amung the individual department's «tudieb. but 
on the average were found to be highe.st for Biotht-mistrx. considerabK lo^^er for 
Chemistr>, and theii decrea^mg fur Mathematics, Psvtholugv and Economic^, and 
lowest for English. 

Estmiated annual costs per .>iadent enrolled m ma^ter*^ and in doctoral program.^ 
followed a similar rank order with respect tu field.-* although the doctoral costs are 
generall> substaiitiallv higher than the ma^ter'^> to^ts. Costs per awarded doctorate 
and master's degrees likewUe followed similar trends -'♦h respect to fields, 
although dispersion of the program costs among individual depaitment:* in a 
particular field was quite high for the awarded master s degrees. 

Correlations are being developed to rehUe departmental costs with the character 
istics of participating departments and institutions. 

Status and Plans for the Study 

Cost-estimatmg procedures and computer prugrains for carr>ing out calculations 
have been developed and applied to all available data. Writing and rev it v of the 
report is nearl> finished, and it is anticipated that the Gradcost III project will 
be completed bv J«nuar\ 1, 1978, and the Hnal report published shortly thereafter. 

It is hoped that (his studv. (a) will help interested persons to understand the 
nature and magnitude of the cost> of ^;raduate education, (b) will provide generally 
applicable procedures bv which approximate^ valid estimates of the costs of 
graduate degree programs ma> be made expedition and inexpensively, and (c) 
will give ^ume examples of ranges of estimated graduate dearee program costs in 
several fields. 

Comments and &uggestion« concerning thi.-^ investigation and possible applica 
tion of the findings will be welcomed and mav be addressed to the writer or to Dr. 
Garnson at Bensi^n Hall (BF 10). I niversitv of Washington, Seattle. WA 98195, 

Thank you , t> 

Jesse B. Morgan 

I have foliowtrd the Grucif ost stud^, with t un^iderable interest and I commend the 
report to vour at*ention. In mv opinion, the task of quantifying in dollars and cents 
the co.st of graduate education bv disciplines with a high degree of preciseness is a 
difficult, if not impossfole, undertaking. However, the techniaues suggested in this 
study do provide a fr.imework for developing an approximation of the various cost 
elements ard their relationships to eac h other. It will not provide a set of absolute 
numbers, nor will it guarantee comparability with other institute as. The very nature 
of th? effort to be costed and the va^^^ differences between in.stitutions, probably 
defies accurate costing and compan.^on. Education, research, or scholarly effort and 
public service have a jo.nt relationship which cannot and probably should not be 
dissected. The academic enterpnse cannot be mea.-ured with the same costing 
techniques applicable to an industnal enterprise. When the Federal government or 



any oth^*- entity chooser to support rehcarch. it Is encumbent on the institulion 
accepting the funding to complete the assignment as etonomicalK and as 
expeditiously as possible, if in the prote^* the educatiunal effort is enhanced or the 
total body of knowledge is increased, this does not mean that the research itself 
diminished or that the sponsored support i,houId be discounted or shared. It is 
unfortunate that the b'uz word **accounlabilil\" has caused auditors and accoun- 
tants to emphasize rest input such as percentage of lime and effort related to a 40- 
hour week because of their admitted inabiht> to measure the long range values of 
the output or product delivered in precise economic terms. 

With regard to this particular cost slud>. there can be honest disagreement w. ,h 
many of the approaches or techniques which the slud\ suggest. For example, the 
rationale for some of the proxies emplo>ed. the handling of the value of tuition 
waivers, the accuracy of the facuU> activity anahsisas it relates to cost distribution 
and the application of ^pt nsored research cost lu the educational effort. Disagree- 
ment does not belittle the effort. It ma>. in fact, result m the building of better 
mousetraps- As long as accountability is with us. we need to argue for rationale 
approaches. 

Finally, as my colleague at Tulane, the late David Deener. would probably ha^e 
said, "cheers." 
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Fourth Plenary Session 



Thursday, December 1. 1977, 10:30 a.m.-r2:Gv^ noon 



THE CHANGING ROLE AND SCOPE OF 
ACCREDITATION IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Chairman: Sanford S. Elberg. Iniversily of California, Berkeley 
Moderator: Robert F. Kruh, Kansas State University 
Kay J. Andersen. Western A^^sociation of Schools and Colleges 
Hardy M. Edwards. Jr.. University of Georgia 



Sanford S, Elberg 

The .session on the Changing Rule and Scope of Accreditation is read> to begin. 
Dean Kruh and Hardy Edwards and Dr Ka> Andersen comprise the panel. 

Dean Kruh is the Grauuate Dean at Kansas State rni\ersity. He did his doctoral 
work in chemistr> on the X ra> examination and structure of liquids and solids a.'.v 
therefore has assured us that there will be a ver> penetrating examination of tiie 
subject. He had his academic and administrative apprenticeship at the Uni%ersit> of 
Arkansas where he viaf> for about fifteen \ears before coming to Kansas State as 
Graduate Dean. 

Dr. Kay Andersen hjs for manv >cars bcc:; the guiding light of the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges Commisstun on Accreditation where he serves 
as executive director and executive secretar> of the association. He taught me the 
fundamentals of accreditation such as it is and hai> alwav s had a v er> open mind on 
the results of our accrediting tasks. Dr. Andersen did his graduate work at the 
University of Souihern California in higher education and his post doctoral work at 
the U.niverbit> of Michigan. He has gone alMhe way up the ranks as t ach^r and 
administrator in the public schv;ol.s, as -i dean and as a professor st the state college 
and university lev els. He is also one of the authors of a nc a book published this year 
by Jossev Bass on The Academic Department 

Our thTd panelist. Dr. Hardv Edwards, has spentv twenty one years at the 
University of Georgia and the last .six as D^an of the G aduata School. He is a 
professor cf animal nutrition in the College of Agricultur*'. has been a career 
awardee at the NiH. a Guggenheim fellow and has studied at Cambridge. I lake 
pleasure in turning the panel over to Dean Kruh. 

Robert F. Kruh 

The subject of accreditation is i Jsely connected with educational quality. 
Because the Council of Graduate SchooU is very much concerned *vith quality it 
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seemed in order *u devote a session to considering how accreditation affects 
graduate education. 

The current preoccupation with educational .standards is exemplified by activn ie<; 
on many fronts. For instance, the Council has had a hand in initiating the study in 
Dimensions of Quality, which has been discussed in length at this meeting And it 
has issued recent position papers on standards for graduate education Statements 
on standards have been issued b> sume of the stateorganiz/itions of graduate deans 
as weli; the CIC schools have recently issued a paper on the subject In addition, the 
regional associations of graduate deans have been dealing with questions of 
standards and accreditation, with the Western Association of Graduate Schools 
having assigned a committee to studv the relationship between the accrediting 
agencies and the universities. The Conference of Southern Graduate Schools ha*; 
established a close working relationship with tnt Southern Association and CGS 
and the Council on Fostsecondarv Accieditation have had a task force working 
dL'-ectly with the question of graduate accreditation. 

The subject is becoming more pressing, w ith many iivstances of marginal activities 
on the part of a number uf schools. It is not unreasonable tMsay that accre'^itationis 
at a crossroads. For abuses on substandard oper tions have even .mulated 
legislative action, and several staies have enacted legislation »ettii forth the 
conditions under which higher education is to be offered. 

Dealing with abu.se. whether by accreditation or 1 .gislation. is difficult, for no one 
seems to want to impose unhodoxy in graduate education. Most people agree that 
there must be latitude for a v.-riety of educational approaches. Dr. Hackerman 
argued for this yesterday- But that very flexibilii opens the door to -buse. 

Studeni* nowadays are seeking credentials for econoinic advancement. For their 
part some schools are seeking students because they bring increased revenue— 
whether in the form of fee income for nrivate schools or a combination of fees and 
appropriations for public ^r.c... lV.de. thc.^e circ«m..ta:!ces one wonders if it in the 
immediate interest of either students or schools to put quality Hrst. 

Given the problem of defining quality it is difficult to level successful criticism 
against some of the questionable programs. Critics an ,uickly charged with self- 
serving motives and with wanting to maintain the status quo. The established 
schools are left wringing their hand.s. 

The question is how to allow for diversity while fostering the intellectual rigor 
characteristic of graduate work. Accreditati ,1 provides one aven-.e for attention to 
this question. And the graduate community more and more interested in how it 
can inOuence the accreditation proces.s. After all. tne sanction for the authority now 
exercujed by the accrediting a^^-^owiations is provided by the constituent members, 
each of which is represented bv e graduate dean here at this meeting. As a result our 
influence can be felt if we make known our inter^sLs to those accrediting agencies 
The prese»itations »f my two colleag..es. Dr. Andersen and Dr. Edwards, together 
with the ensuing discus.sion can help us decide what part the g-aduate schools, the 
regional giaduate associations, and the CGS might play in keeping effective 
accreditation in the ser'ice of graduate education. 
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DEVELOPMENTS AM) KXF^KlTATlON.S RKCiARDlNC THE 
ACCREDITATION OF GRADI ATE EDITATIOX 



Kay J. Andersen 

In his cunnrming letter to me. Bob Kruh Mated tlearl> the major i.s,>ue. How 
standards and rigor are to be maintained while allowing for di%erhit\." 

This :s not a new question. I am sure that thi.s i^.sue ha^ appeared man\ time.s. as 
the boundan'es of higher education, and conj»equentl>, -jf accreditation have 
expanded to include new. or what .some ^ould cIaA.sif> <*.s substandard, institutions 
and programs. What is new is the degree »,f rapidit> o^ boundar> enlargement and 
the effect thi.s has had on societ> . If .some of the issues identifted at this conference 
go unresolved for too long, the character uf bo'h graduate education and the 
accrediting proce^js mav be adverseU affected Thvse ace substaitttal groundswells 
rather than insignificant ripples. 

During the few minutes I am here with >ou. \ will make a fe^A ob enation.s abot'l 
the following topics; 

1. Gradually increasing awareness of need for flexibilitv and di\ersit\. 

2. Response to the need for change. 

3. Dangers seen by the establishment— imagined and real. 

4. Accreditation caught in the middle. 

5. Accreditation responsibilities, opportunities, and limitations. 

Increasinu Awareness of Seed for Divemity and Flexibility 

In the November .976 issue of 77/( Annriian /^>tWo^'l.^/, Nevitt Sanford made a 
compari.^on of gradu.ae schools uf the lO.lO's with thiise of todav . He ubsen ed tha* 
there h;^\e been iu»se> with respett to .*»oine values, fi^r example, puritv of motives 
for intellectual work, and gains fur uthei values. shkIi as democracv in admissions. 

The Association of Graduate Sch«wls. in its 1976 report to the American 
.Association of Cniversities. called fur eciectit approaches to cope w<th the diverse 
needs of new .student.s. i)ui also urged that areas of excellence' in existing doctoral 
programs should not be sacrificed. 

The final report. Ouiluuk and Opportunttu s fur (iraduuU EduiQtiun, of the 
.National Board on (iraduate Ediuation. recommends incnased exper.mentation 
with non traditional programs serving new clienteles <md encouraging greater 
diversity among graduate schools. 

In the 197.^ Hducationdl Testing, Service iwAik dXujn.SKhularshtp fur Society ,oi\*^ 
reads. "The diversitv of institutions is potentiall> the greatest source of strong 
that the svstem po.ssessCs. Wealsii belu wi- that at this momi ntdiv ersitv isa causCof 
chaof and cannot cease to be lintii cleai JeHnitions of mission have been articulated 
and accepted by all parties." 

Studies .such as the one done hv the Western As.>ot M*ion of Graduate Schools in 
1976 dispelled I ht notion that all inmivaoiin octiiis outside established institutions 
This studv reveals that ther.- is a widcspre^.l awareness and acceptance of the 
changing context of gr^^ juate education wi(hin established institutions. More 
change is occurring than expected, and innovations are not concentrated in a 
reiatively small se^ of currir ular areas. 
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Response to the Need for Change 

There has been an uver-re>pun>e from the nun tiaditiunal communiis and from 
established instilutiunb moving into ur expanding graduate uffering-, Justification 
for much of this corner from the aforementioned urgings for change and because of 
other conditions of ivhith are ver> much avvare. While non traditional education 
IS leavening the himp. it i& aho ubed a.sa niean> of increasing institutional revenues 
and as hcense to recognize almo>t an> thing as graduate credit for an> kind of degree 
or educational objective, or to market programs in othei .states, regions, or 
countries. Ail of these are serums tempt auors in a time of declining enrollments. 

As part of the non-traditional movement, there is also an increase in free standing 
graduate and professional schools. A stated reason is lack of flexibility within the 
traditional universitv. nexibi!it> to adjust programs to new clientele in distant 
locations. In California, the Senior Commission has aicrediled or conferred 
Candidacy on 18 fiee-standing graduate or professional schools, and another 11 
have presented applications or expressed serious intcre.st. These 29 in.>titulions 
include schools of theologv, law, ps>cholog>. drama, educ at ion. etc. Some, such as 
theology and law. also have program accreditation. 

.Already, committees have been fonned in sev eral other states to plan nonuniver 
.Ml> connected programs .such as those receniK accredited in California. Some of 
these will estabh.sh tt.# mselves firmh among their culk«igues and in the accrediting 
community . some ma\ be- invited to j^in established institutu>ns. and some mav not 
succee'l at all. 

llie Reaction of the Establishment 

Some graduate councils ,iave reacted to the.^c developments with resolutions of 
opposition, pressure on regional accrediting agencie s for higher .standards, and with 
some sell-policing. 

A short while ago the C<jnference *>f St/.ithern (Graduate Schools is.sued a strong 
.sialem-jnt to regional commi.s.siuns lomernmg the qoalitv of off campus graduate 
prt^.jms .nd urged tK.se commissions to examine each off campus program 
offered at a branch, center, or cluster. 

In July. 1975. thv- Michigan i\>uncil of Graduate Ueans i.ssued similar concerns 
and standards. Aarmng that. * unbridled ti.trepreneiirship and a.ssumed license are 
more likely to produce havoc than enlightened creation," 

In 1976 the Council of (iraduate Schools, in its pt»!icv statement. The Masters 
Degree, detailed the structure of a masters degree in specific terms. 

At their last meeting the Western A.ssocialion of Graduate Schools .suggested that 
perhaps regional accrediting etjmmi.ssion . shoi id limit accreditation to the under 
graduate level because, tt is claimed. regl.^naU .re unprepc red to deal with graduate 
programs and with free .standing grad,.ate scl..>. ^, In m. estimation, this is not a 
.sound recommendation, because the cone ept and pri cess of institutional accredit a 
lion would be weakened. 

Roger Heyns, former president of ACE, and Charles P. Saundeis. -Jr . Director of 
Governmental Relations for ACE, spoke recenth about the need for self regulation 
by institutions and accrediting agencies created by them, Saunders said. 
I« is the failure of iiistitu:ions to articulate standards that has 
led the government to determine them for u.s/Phe ino.st critical 
area demanding attention is the accrediting process. Elite 
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institutions should suppoa the accrediting process with 
money, evaluators, and time necessary to develop broad 
standards of quality, not rigid standards, but rather a range ol 
standards and measurements of qualitv for the whole of higher 
educa ;p. 



Accreditation in Me Middle 

As accrediting cmmission.** and prufe.s.siunal .societit-h .such a.s the Council of 
Graduate Sth<»ols have translated their tonct;ms inlu mure spctific guidelines and 
standards for the development and evalualiun uf graduate education, there have 
been nixed responses from the nun Iradiliunal sector and from some of its 
supporters. The> have cried, "unfair, mure is required uf us than uf traditional 
institutions." They challenge the assumption that a graduate schuul must have 
expensive library facilities, full time facult>, ur residential requirements. Further 
more, it is claimed, guod graduate educatiun need nut cu^t mure, and in fact might be 
revenue producing. Hopefull.v, accrediting agencies* and graduate cuuncils ^vill have 
the interest and resources to dispassionatelv pxamine these claims. 

Some of these mstitutiuns have benefited from the accrediting commun.l>'s 
flexible position and desire to foster sojnd innuvatiun, others see little hope uf 
accreditation b> existing commis.*>ions. A few vears agu several of these institufiuns 
developed their uwn accrediting a.^.^uciatiun. nuw called the National Assuciatiun of 
Private Nontraditiunal SchouL^ and Colleges. It was incurpurated in Coloradu.and 
has un^uce.>.sfull> sought recugnitlun from the I'.S. Cummissiuner of Education and 
from COPA. It hds aprc matelv nine ur ten nieinl;ers, must of them in the candidacy 
stage, mostiv graduate schools, and most from California. ! do not know what the 
future of this and similar accrediting hudies will be. What vvk ild be the impact of 
competing accrediting agencies, if the> were legit* lated b> recogniliun from COPA 
or the government? Existing accrediting agencies might be relieved to abdicate 
rei>ponr.ibilit> for such institution^, but would it nut cuniuae the public, for whom the 
term "accreditation" means the Good Housekeeping seal of approval? 

There has also been a response, at least in Califurnia, from some unhappy 
?galitarian legislators who feel that the accrediting pruce.ss has damaged or 
unnecessarilv delaved sume fragile innovative endeavurs. The result has *'een a 
spate of bills designed to control i*r replace entirelv the voluntaiy accrediting 
process. So far these have been su ce.s.-^f Jlv opposed through the tremendous 
suppurt uf member institutiuns and induiduals and of assnciatiu uutside the 
region-^ 

Responsibilities, Opportunties, and Limitations 

Once ifiticized as elitist and as obstructing change, have regional commissions 
now become too respoiL-^ive? I am told that t.ur present qualitative, elastic 
accrediting process received its impetus around 19.UJ. when the North Central 
Accrediting Association found a uncomfortable, il not iinpt>nsible to deal with 
Antioch Cc liege innovation.*, ihe name of diversitv and pluralism, accrediting 
commi.ssions moved from ih /re quantitative approach to a process which made 
accrediting decisions largely ^ .. *iie basi.s of an institution's abilitv to satisfy its own 
purposes. There are now stn>ng and sometimes .strident voices which claim that this 
i» wrong, that there must he cliarl> stated standards and a dear reference point if 
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institutions are to knu\v what tu be expected uf them and if accrediting team.-? .ind 
commissions are to discharge their rehpons>ibilitie> effectiveK i ^uppurt that 
position, but with ample opportunit> for nun traditional inotitutioni) to challenge 
those standards which they feel are dysfunctional. 

With regard to one of the most thornv ibsueb all of us> are dealing with, that of off 
campus and contract undergraduate and graduate program?), regional sccietaile-. m 
February 1977. drafted a statement to submit to their respective tommisMons on 
accreditation and off -campus educational activ ities. Thei e is general agreement on 
the following points. One calls for advance notification to the accrediting comniis 
sion of proposed off-cainpus educational activities. This might result in on site 
evaluation:!) and special commission action before an institution proceeds to 
implementation. All of the regions have agreed that off campus educational 
programs and courses foi academic credit are integral parts of the institutiui. and 
should not be viewed as in anv wa> peripheral. Theiefore. thev must be of qualitv 
equivalent to that of other programs in the institution and be under the complete 
^ontrol of the institution. Because of the tiemendous inter state and inter regional 
educational activ itv of some institutions, it ma> be nec .ssarv Utr us to formalize the 
understandings among the regions. 

In September, 1975. a group of us identified some serious i^robleins connected 
with the non traditional mov ement. and high on the list w as a c oncern for the qualitv 
of graduate education. We questioned the abilitv of manv institutions barelv 
adequate to offer decent undergraduate work to move into graduate fields. 

Funded b> the Kellogg Foundation and sponsored bv COPA and regional 
commissions a project is now under wa> to develop evaluative criteria for the 
accreditation of aon traditional education. The project director. Grover Andrews. 
Associate Executive Secretary of the Southern Association's Commission on 
Colleges, i*> working w ith a small staff, including Pats> Thrash nf North Central, who 
IS here todav, John Harris of Tennessee. Paul Dre.^sel of Michigan State, and m>self, 
on a study which we believe will provide much needed direction. Approximatel> 80 
institutions in the United States classified as non traditional are participating in the 
study. An important part of this project, under Dr. Dressel's direction, is an anal>sis 
of non-traditional ^^raduate education. 

In Jul>. 1978. this stud> will be consummated, and ma> well result in natioiial 
guidelines and standards for the evaluation and accreditation of non traditional 
education. 

As you know, there is in the final stages of completion a joint COPA-CGS 
statement which represents a major revisioji of the 1973 joint policy. In my 
estimation, the draft which I have seen is a distinct improvement over the earlier 
policy in that it recognizes newer forms of iiraduate education and the problems of 
quality in off-campus giaduate work. \i states accuratelv/* Ah hough accreditation is 
generally considered to be the most effective vehicle foi the reciignit ion of qualitv. it 
cannot and should not be considered an unq alified of apiuv^^al which 
guarantees every aspect of an institution o' progiam for specif. . miinbci uf 
years." 

Failure to recognize this fact has led soim i.lace full respohsibiL:> for todav's 
problems at the feet of institutional accrediting age*.. le.s. Responsibility must also 
be shared by consumers, professional societies, speciah/i d accreditation, and the 




institiitions them selves 

Among the purpu.ses i>f iu cre(iit<itnin included in the piopi^M-d ('OPA-CCiS 
statement is the tissurante that an institution or pioguun ha^ cleaih dt fined an 
appropriate obejttues, has the if>uuite.s fui red&onable a«>uianLC uf the attain 
ment of stated objectives, and is making a continuous effoit to pioduce cm dene e of 
the attainment of»r.s objettues. 1 believe thai statement sh(iuKl be Micn^thcned b> 
reference to specifiL ./andards. h isiioh^ngei enough that an m.-titut.on or priigram 
merely satisfy its own purposes 

The statement goes on to sm that except for the proteau^n of the health, safet> , 
and vNell-henv of the i)ublic mterest,.>f)etialized atcuditation .^luiuld be avoided. I 
agree, but, in a re tent Iv completed accreditation ini{)act .-»tud> inoui region, heads of 
facuit> senates tailed foi more rather than fevvei speiiali/ed actieditations 

histitutional and si)etiali/.ed acci editing agencies should continue to explore 
more effective means loi interaction and toopeiatuiii. 1 am serving on the COPA- 
sponsured task force on inteiageiicv cooperition, and vvithin the near future \ve will 
be piesenting to the (X)PA Btuud some prii.ciples thai we hiipe will reduce stjine of 
the cxpen,sive and unnecessary accreditation duplication m the I'.S. 

The COPA-C(IS statement also calls f(ii advance ciniimission approval of new 
graduate programs at a level foi which the aifltitutKin has pievuiUr authoi i/ation. I 
agree that i)rograriis at a higher level ui {hu>. intiocluced at distant locations should 
require .such appiiival, but sli*iuld a laige, e.->tal)lished univeisit> need commission 
ai)proval to intioduce everv new giaduate puigiam'^ i'hat uiududes ni> comments 
on the joint statement. 

The accrediting comiiiiinitv would <.lso like Ut look U) cducatuinal outcomes as a 
more effect iv e means of evaluat mg t r adit ii>n<il lii uon U aditional graduate educat ion 
Theapplied and [)rofe.s.sional natuieof ceitain giaduate piogramsdoes seemtolend 
Itself to output measurement. However, the lecentK ciiinpleted COFA stud> of 
educational outcomes ciinfirmed the suspu ion tjf manv that the state of the art is 
still m Its infancv • Some oi >ou know that the Southern .Assoc iation's Commission on 
Colleges has special proceduies foi non tiaditioiial programs and institutions, 
I)rocedures which call fi^r the- development of inNtiumerit.-> for the assessment of the 
attainments ol students which vMiuld be au eptable if independentl> examined b> 
experts in the field. I i)i edut that we will .,oe more such pi es.-.uie f<n' attainment data, 
but for a long time we will stiH lelv htavilv mi inputs, structuie, and process. 

I have alread.v suggested ihat institutional ac ( reditation, at least with its present 
htnicture and fiinding, cannot <acomplish all that manv expect of it. A.s a private, 
largelv voluntai v pro( es.s, theie will alwavs be some slifjpage and sluggishness. It is 
not a dav-to-dav legulatorv agen^ v. sIkhiM not attempt to protect everv consumer, 
should not a((iedit bv piogiam in level, and must continue to operate with 
somewhat flexible standards. The foundation lif i ^nonal accreditation is ii ^ 
carefully executed self-studv, but even heie we shin.ld be more modest in oi 
exi)ec tat ions that it will necessanlv lead U improvement. 

Regio,iai accreditation can become a imub more pcmerful f(iU e if the institutions 
which created it wish and aie willing to pav inoie than the present minimum fees. If 
regional fees weie doubled, accieditation would still be a bargain when one 
considers the U)\<\\ impact of tegioiial accuditation .\dditional revenue would 
permit the selection and tiaining i>l moie (apable evaluators at the giaduate level. 




make it possible to send teams wherever programs are lucated, and would provide 
the added stiff time to carefu!I> develop and implement pohties and procedures. 

If accreditation fails to do the job at the graduate lev el. each one here must assume 
some responsibility. Our institutions and programs must develop more explicit 
standards and ethics. I urge vou to become active in accrediting affairs withm >our 
own institution, region. and professional societ>.and not ju^t when vour mstitution 
is up for a visit or when some marginal programs move in next door. When a 
questionpble program does appear. \vh\ not send a delegation from the regional 
graduate council to inquire about the program and muke suggestions for improve- 
ment*' The institution might respond positiv el> . and v isitors might leam something. 
When a school district is dissatisfied with the qualit> of graduate programs offered 
to its teachers, it can. and often doe». contact the appropriate accrediting agency. 
Before doing so. it should make a direct assessment of those programs to be certam 
that the complaint has some substance. 

Conclusion 

Although the accrediting process niav not move fast enough for some, I am 
reasonably confident that regional accreditation, the Council of Graduate Schools, 
their regional affiliates, govern lent agencies, other pi esssional societies, COPA, 
those consumers who want more than paper credentials, and an> others committed 
to the preservation and elevation of qualitv in graduate education will lend support 
to the development of standards, policies, procedures, and resources necessar> to 
address today s^<roblem„. In a voluntary system there will always be those who can 
find loopholes in the standards, yet, accreditation should remain quahtative and 
judgmental, rather than quantitative. We desperately need both high quahty 
graduate programs and the benefit of seriou» innovation. At the same time that we 
are developin*^ more precise .•,tandards. we must, above all. demand institutional 
integrity, which, in the final analy^is. makes the real difference. Thank you for 
inviting me to this meeting. 



Hardy M. Edwards, Jr. 

What has been happening in graduate education during the past decades that 
stimulates us to discuss a change in role and scope for accreditation? Clearly, the 
changes have been profound. They have also been so gradual as to make it difficult 
to identify them even though they are now a significant part of gradual education. 
Let us start with some general observations about these changes and then proceed 
to a discussion of some of their ef/ect<;. 

eradicate education has experienced tremendous growt'i in the past two decades, 
lliis growth has been evident in the number of students, number of faculty, and 
diversity of programs i,^ an institutipn. This extremely rapid growth, however, m my 
opinion, has brought with it a decrease in the quality of students, faculty, and 
programs- Student quality has decreased as a larger niimbei of institutions granting 
graduate degrees compete for students. The lower qualit. student has become a 
lower quality faculty member and is presently fostering lower standards in graduate 
education. The result is that on nearly eve»*y campus toda> one finds students 
receiving sub standard training in traditiona' programs and questionable training in 
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many new program areas. 

Many new programs developed to meet a ris. :g demanu fur graduate education 
are offered in areas were there is nu bathelur'.s degree knowledge ba^e lu build upun. 
It is questionable, in man> instanceb, whether thev shuuld be graduate degree 
programs at all. This lack of requirer4ent fur knowledge In the ar< a frum a bachelor*j> 
degree program makes it possible for personnel from these areas tu argue for 
admission of students with puor undergraduate records* since there is nu required 
knowledge base. Thus, nearly e\e*> student whu receives a bachelor's degree can 
find some program to enter and hopefull> receive a graduate degree. 

Outside the waHs of academia. mure and mure pressure is applied to indi' iduals to 
secure a graduate degree to fulfill the requirements for licensing ur meeting specific 
job descriptions for mitial positions or advancement. In some cases a whole 
bureaucracy has develuped around the requirement fur specified credentials fur 
employment. Once eniplo>ment is begun, the emplu>ee becume.»> subject to 
pressure to enter a cuntinuing educatiun and/'ur a graduate training prugram. The 
process then goes on ad infinitum. 

There is another side to the need fur credential.^. A grtater demand for credentials 
has resulted from a failure of practiv^ll> all institution.-^ in our soriet> (public 
education, business, industrv. dnd guvernment) tu develup effective methods of 
mea'i jnng peuple's ability to do a particular job. the result being that in man> ca.sCs 
they rely on degrees earned tu lif.en.se or give credentials to people in certain 
positions. Thus the pressure that wuuld pieviuu.->l> haye been exerted b> individuals 
within their organizations tu secure promotion ha.s bctn redirected toward higher 
education, particularly graduate education. 

As a result of this outside pres^ure, educatiunal institutions are finding 
themselves mure and more in the credential granting; business an activitv thev 
have neither the experience nur *he urganizatiun tu carry uut. Furthennore. 
oftentimes the student is mure interested in the crtiieiitials than the education. The 
result of this attitude is a further lowering of standards. 

Other changes have taken place. New inniAatise programs, such as off campus 
offenngs and campus without walls, have des eloped to 'nect .societal needs and 
group demand.s. On a short term Ijasi.s the mi;tivati.>ii for their development was 
good and the perceived. harm .small, but nu\n\ of them now pose a .seriou.s threat to 
qualitv graduate education. Another recent phenomenon has been the establish 
ment new institutions of higher educo am which grant adsanced graduate degrees 
m a restricted number of >pecial areas and often operate in a nou traditional 
manner. The.se institutions ma> ut ma> ni*t possess a campus, a permanent facultv, 
or a library, and often will operate over laigci* geographic areas. In some cases, 
these program.s mav i)e coinpaiabl' to traditional tampu.s degree pr .grams, and in 
other cases not. In some case.s thev mav be of high quality, in many instances they 
are of poor quality. 

Given this rathei disUiibing Mtuatu>n, what then i> to be the riile and scope of the 
accrediting agencies? The accrc-iiitiiig agencies ha%e t«^aditionally focused on two 
concerns, educational i|uality auii institutional integrity Wliat are the .strengths and 
weaknesse.-, of the accrediting as.sociation in carrying mit evaluation.^ of educational 
quality and institutional integrity? Tie accrediting a.ssociation's strengths are 
derived from their histi>ry of past f;erformance. their experience, their freedom of 




expression, and the fact thdl ihev au private. Their weakness in the past haj> been 
their inability to enforce minimu>u standards in all programs m all msiiluliuns. In 
addition, several new problems ma> develop for accrediting agencies and ihe^ 
center around, court judgments, sunshme laws, mteractiun with the federal govern 
ment, and the possible defection of strong members should a&sucidtion dtandardii 
become too low. 

Accrediting agencies hav e in the past had at. member.^ a gruup of institutions that 
were fairl> homogenous with regard to studc.its. facuitv, fatilitiCd, and the general 
educational deliver> proce.si>. The methods and criteria fur evaluationuf educational 
quality at member institutions hav e been ba^ed un this homu^?e^.v•itv of insUtutions. 
Their standards mav cuntain »ome reference to quality of individual graduate 
programs, but ir general, the evaluation of the individual programs was left to the 
member institution. 

At my own institution we have a graduate program evaluationpruces:. designed to 
utilize members of the graduate facultv to make an evaluatiim after the program 
faculty conducts a self siudv. It may be useful to look at the strengths and 
weaknesses of evaluations as ca.ricd out hv an accreditation association as 
compared with internal e*aluatlons. 

Accrediting .Af.sociation evaluation of graduate programs: 



Strengths 

1. National or regional miiiimuni .stan 
dards applied. 

2. External reviewers .should be more 
objective. 

3. Tendency to concentrate on tangible 
objective data. 

4. The threat of external .sanctions may 
make it easier to Uiipkment recom 
mendations. 

3. Evaluations should have greater 
awareness of National ^nd Regional 
situations in manv instances 



Weaknesses 

1. .Accreditation and/or certification re- 
quirements for professional degrees 
may not result in the best possible 
program of study and may actually 
interfere with programs. 

2. Accreditation teams may become ad- 
vocates which can lead to difficulty in 
local attempts to impiovc programs. 

3. External evaluations often fail to 
f(jcus on less tangible variables, e.g., 
leadership, teaching quality, morale, 
etc.. which may !)e serious problems. 

4. Exhaustive, detailed study is simply 
not possible. Faculty and student im- 
pact may be limited. 

5. Process is a one-time operation, not 
inherently self-correcting. 

r>. Process does not always allow for 
consideration of idiosyncratic local 
needs. 

7. Rei«ponsihility for self-improvement 
tends to be external. Response in- 
volves meeting external criteria and 
may not lead to program commit- 
ment to improve. 
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Internal program evaluation process: 
Strengths 

1. Broad range of information is covered 
(objective and .subjective, tangible 
and intangible). Wide range of direct 
information from people is insured. 

2. Considerable depth of evaluation (ex- 
cept for research quality) is possibi* . 

3. Process tends to be self-correctmg as 
it proceeds through several levels uf 
review. 

4. Produces greater involvement and 
communication among graduate fac- 
ulty of the university and the program 
faculty and students. 

5. Process can be easily tailored to meet 
local needs and conditions. 

6. Allows for detailed followup to insure 
continuous progress is made. 

7. Does a good job in uncovering leader- 
ship and program management defi- 
ciencies. 

8. Enou rages continual self- evaluation. 



It would appear both the institutional internal review pruiCs.s and the accredita 
tion review process are useful and the '^trength.s of one pruce^s.s might be the 
weaknesses uf the other. It is also apparent that manv of the deficiencies of the 
institutional internal review prote.s.s tould be overcome b> tun^bining it with an 
external pRicess however it admmi.stered. Thi.^ .strongly .sugge.>ts the accrediting 
associations i>hould iii.stitute as part of the in.^titutionai review an evaluation of the 
mstitulion'.s inlf»mal review of graduate program.s with the option to request 
additional in-depth evaluations of program.s of questionable quality. 

The role of the accredit mg a.s.sociation\> evaluation of new graduate j)rogram.s. 
whether they be at old member in.s itution> or new in.stituliuns, i.s eltisive. In those 
Situations where the program to be initiated i.s well dcfmcd and .standards for a 
reasonable qualiU orogram have evolved either regionally or nati^nall>. the 
accreditmg ai».s./v tat .on should re<i lire that the in.stitution meet the standards. 
However, wheit e..tirely now program.s.new deliver> .sv.sterr.s.or new institution.s are 
concerned and acceptable standard.s have nul evolved, it would .seem more 
approf nate to place the program on a prohatioiiarv .statd.s and to defer acceptance to 
membership to the institution if a i.s their onU program. Tho.se program.s put in thi^ 
category .should be carefully reviewed bv botl* *he m.-^titution and the accrediting 
agency before thev are accepted a»s standard prograrri.s approved under the umbrella 
of in.stitutional accreditation. Accrediting of new programs <ind new methods of 
delivery of education, a.s well a.s new in.-^titution.s. ii. ihi.s manner should not have a 
stifling effect on their development. At the ,same time, a definite probation pen^d 
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Weaknesses 

1. Detailed examination of re.sea. h 
quality is not possible because of lack 
of unbiased expertise. 

2. Lack of regional and national stan 
dards for compari.son. 

3. External consultants rarely used. 

4- HeaviK dependent on evaluation 
committee quality and objectivity in 
proposing recommendations. 




would give time foi careful Uudy to d&&ure that onl> new graduate program^ uf high 
quality became accepted under the institutional umbrella. 

In conclusion, accrediting agencies should assure greater re^pt^nsibilitv for 
guaranteeing the qualit> of graduate cducatiun and limiting the abu^e^ inherent in 
societal demands for "credentializallun. ' Thev have a new role to pla> in the 
evaluation of individual graduate prop<nTid under the m>titut>unal umbrella, Fir^t. 
*he> should work with graduate mstitutiun^ tu make certain that proper program 
reviews are conducted on a regular basKsat the local lev el. Second, the accreditation 
of new or non-traditional program^ should involve, on a routine baai*.. a period of 
probation and careful evaluation before final approval is given. 

If these responsibilities are xr.et. the accrediting ugencie.** ccin help us to ensure 
that t!. redentials 'Ahich we is .ue in the form uf graduate degrees will have the 
value we would all like to ascribe to them. 
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Fifth Plenary Session— 
Biisiness Meeting 

Hjursday, December 1, 1977, 2:00 p.m.-o:30 p.m. 



CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS 



J. Chester McKee, Jr. 



During the past year, your Executive Committee hab been searching for the 
natural heading for CGS. We started out b> circulating a questionnaire that was 
entitled "Issues 1977/' This questionnaire waj> most helpful to the Executive 
Committee in preparing our anal><>ib that \\as pro% ided to tht *Tiembership in a ver> 
brief report published in the CommuniLator. This has been a>ear of work and we are 
very appreciative of the fine staff in Washington for making this pussibb and to each 
and all of the members of the various committees, task forces, and those that have 
been called on to do extra work for CGS. 

Out of the "Issues 1977" questio.inaire. arose two special committees. One was 
the committee studying membership criteria fur inhtitutiunal .Tiembership in the 
Council. That special committee will report to vou after thi> first part of the business 
session. They have circulated in accordance with the constitution a recommenda 
tioa for your adoption or rejection at this meeting. The second special committe. 
was charged with the task of reviewing the structure and function of CGS. This 
committee has met and worked ver> hard this >ear and has compLted a draft 
document which has been circulated. The draft report will be discussed later this 
afternoon. The committee hopes for &n open discussion and frte expr*»^Mun of >our 
fr3l!ngs about this important subject. 

A particularly active committee thii»> ear which hai» made a strong impact all over 
the countiy is the Publications Committee. I would like to call attention to the 
membership of that committee. Deans Jacob Cobb, Dexter Whitehead, Wendell 
Bragonier,and Shirley Spragg havu done yeoman wo-'^kthib year and have produced 
several very important statements which have been well received throughout the 
entire country. Many of these &t«tements have alread> been repnnted. Several of 
the statements and particularly the statement GraduaU Credit. ^Ls Recognition and 
Transfer hes evoked much discu-ssion, . oih pro and con. I was recent!' asked to 
address a group known as CAEL which many of you know is the Council for the 
Advancement of Experiential Learning. Thu> group has taken great issue with our 
statement Graduate Credit Its Recognition and Transfer. This area is going to be 
probably in the next year or two a lively topic for discussion as we add'ess the 
problem of experiential learning and whether or not credit is provided for 
experiential learning or credit is given for experiences that have been completed 
outside of the purview of the academic institution. This ia one of the many subjects 
and problems that confronts CGS and the graduate community today. 

We have had two special proiect^v thai are nearing completion. One is the 
Gradcost study headed by Dean Joseph McCarthy anJ Will Garrison, The other, the 
"Dimensions of Quality" project, was undertaken jointly by CGS and ETS with 
Mary Jo Clark serving as the pnnci|.al inve.^tigator. We haa an excellent conference 
at Reston. Virginia, on the Dimension.^ project recently and ^e expect to come out 
soon with results of that conference and the results of the study. 
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We have had tnc readied dctivit> m the area uf federal relatiunj, in re{>punj>e tu the 
"Ibsue^ 1977" questionnaire. Dr. R>an ha.s added un to hit» duties bv rcprt.senting 
CGS both over on the **Hil!** and parlicularlv bv working cooperati\eK with the 
other associations at One Dupunt Circle. John meeti> regularU with t'uuse 
representativ es of the other adsociation> and \> wired in on the attiv itie> and we hav e 
had excellent results. 

In turning to another matter, the Executive Committee received a ' 'ter on 
Octuber 26 which did shake us up somewhat. I would like to read that 1 .ter to vou 
now. 

Dear Colleagues: 

I wish to inform >ou that we have decided tc; opt for earlier retirement 
looking toward mid- 1978 rather than the end of 1979. 

There will, of course, be final details to bt; discu:>sed and a firm mutually 
agreeable date set. I trust, however, that with this earlv nctification it will 
be possible for my successor to be chu.sen m time to assume responsibilitv 
by August I, 1978. 

I wish to say to you with all >inceritv that I have and do consider it a 
pnvilege to have served the Council for what next .sumiiier will be eight 
years. For us these have been personalK rewarding v ears, made particular 
ly memorable through the close per.sonai tie^ we have enjo>ed and doenjov 
with the members and officers of successive executive committees 

The affairs of the Council are in goo " shape. It has been and continues to 
be a st'-ong force for betterment of the total graduate enterprise. 

I pledge mv continuing best efforts in the remaining months in the 
pre.sidency to keep the manv activities of the Council at a high level of 
effectiveness and to work with >ou to providv for an effective transition. 

Sincerely. 
J. Boyd Page 

This is a communication throuf^h the Executive Committee from our Pre.'^ident. 
Boyd Page, which .ve received with great surprise and regret. The Executive 
Committee has voted to accept Bovd's request for earlv retirement. At the same 
timo, the committee ha.s asked him to consider re maining until there i.s a decision on 
the str\icture and function question which wc do havelsefort us and until a proper 
successor can be named. We ccrtainlv do not vn.-»h to impose on Buvd and Helen. We 
appreciate his wonderful approach to this and we will decide mutually on an 
agreeable date, but no later, of course, than mid* 1979. 

We wish to inform the membership thai wc expect a search committee to be 
appointed that will be m touch wah e«uh inc ruber in^titutumand ask each nicmber 
institution to provide the committee with .suggested name.s fi^ra successor. I would 
like to comment that Dr. I*dge haA served thi,> organization in a cxemplan fashion 
since 1970. He Aas formallv mvcjUed with CG.S. boti^ as an Executive Committee 
member for three >ear- and ds the President. Chairmai. Elect and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. He has been intimately involved with the activities of CGS 
for a penoil of well i^er i^eKe vears and ha*-* had a great hand m shaping the destinv 
of this organization. In fact, he had a large hand at the verv !>irth of CGS and we are 
indebted to his immense help at that time. BiAd hu been .^r> effective with the 
other organizations at One Dupont Circle and has viewed u :• role of CGS as being 
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one that is very suppleiTienlar> and tomphmeniarv lu iha ulher urgdiuzdlitjnj. b> 
recognizing that as instUution^ guided b> uur prti>identi>. art invoKt-d vvith mdn> 
of the olhe- organizations. I would like lu sas from m\ ^tandpuint that I think ht ha> 
done a Magnificent job at One Dupont Circle in \Va.shing:ton and aruund the world 
He had represented COS in a significant fa^hiun ^n a numbt. v'f iinpurtant boards 
and commissions in this countr> such a» COP A and GREB. nut to mention ulher 
international groups. These * ndeavMf.s have bruught both preAlige and recognition 
to the Councilor Graduate Schools. From a personal standpoint. Bo>d. I appreciate 
the tremendous help that>ou have gi\en me thi* vear. It wuuld have been impoijaible 
to serve as Chairman of the Executive Committee without >our guidance and help. 

Returning brieflv to one other matter that is .-.impK a personal concern. I do hav e 
one comment to make t j>ou. It is similar toaAtor> that happened aboard m> ^hip in 
theNav^.My little ship was engaged mthe activity ofaupplying radio control pldne^ 
for other ships to shoot at. This wab an interesting thing and a» ^ ,jal %ve had many 
VIP's coming aboard. One mommg, bnght and early before getting under wv to go 
out for exercises, we had a brand new commander attempt to come ab ^ard. He came 
alongside in a small boat. The cox.->w am w«j. inexperienced and brought the small 
boat alosigside the Jacobus ladder of ihi^ ship. Thia newly appointed commander 
grabbed hold of the Jacob's ladder but he didn't .step off the .small boat. So. .-purely 
enough* the boats parted and as they parted he a as .stretched hetttten the two until 
finally his feet slipped uff the gunnt-l.s of the .small boat and ht collided v^ith the .^ide 
of the .ship and down he went. Well, this man happened to be verv bald headed, and 
when he came up. his bald head »\a.s .shining; and our boat sisdin .s mate looked down, 
whacked him with the boathook, and ^aid. "Gu down and come back up a^ain right 
side up.'* 

Now, ihe point of that story is may be svt ',ad better take a close look a* what we are 
doing and go to Cungress and the federal e.stabli.shment nght side up. I have the 
personal observation that we .seem iu think tha* can look to people in Washinnon 
to turn the crank for u> on all activities, Wc I»\e in a politic ai .sy .stem :ind I think that if 
there is any thing that we have toltamin.-^tate unuer.sitit.sand working with political 
systems is that deci.Mon.sare made through the political process. This means that we 
must have the support of the people who vote and ha\e the power in the.sC puaitions. 
We have to be very careful that we mfurm our representatives and .--enators of our 
a«7tivitic.s and our concern., and our needs. I am of the opinion that very few t;f us in 
higher education d* a very good job m inf«/rming uur .-^enatur** and cong e.ssmen ef 
what our real concem.s are and wh^it we are really doing on .r vampu.ses. I wonder 
how many of us have hiid a .senator or a congre.s.^man. or better yet. an entire 
delegation vi.sit the campus recently Ut .see what we mean when we .speak about 
discovery of new knowledge, what we mean vvhenwe talk about innt;vations.what we 
mean when we discu.ss developing manpowc-r for foi.irc generations. I think if there 
Iff anything thut we have to .sell nght now rather i! i selling the record is trained 
manpower. I think the commodity that we really cai* A\ be.st is what Dr. Hcickerman 
was referring to yesterday and that is hacking away at this great stockpile of 
Ignorance or .selling the idea of innuvation emulating futm the graduate community 
in the various colleges and universities around the cuuntry. We have seen and 
discu.sscd with many tirgani/ations iact the last few years the decline of the United 
Sla'es' po.sition relative to the development uf new technology and innovation in the 
world. We have seen the Japanese, the French, the West Germans and others. 
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outstrip us in this ver> important d>pea uf our econom>- It realK i> a national 
concern in that it affects the economy of this nation. Ji t a.s the hhipbuilding 
indjstry was able to sell and make its case to Congress for i,upport to sta> in 
business through the lean yea. s Just as the steel industry ii> making its case nuw, I 
think we have an opportunity in graduate education and research tv de% ise and make 
a case for the promotion of innov ation and the protection of thib iniportdnt db^ftt of 
higher education in the various colleges and universitiei, around the land. In m> 
opinion, the wav to do this is at the grass root^. level and not lookmg exclusi\ el> to 
Washington. 

It is our responsibility in the various states to work with our delegation and inform 
them about this important aspect of the national concern. The CGS staff has a 
tremendous opportunity and with the propc^ed expansion of the CGS staff, it is my 
hope that one of the prime factors in such an expansion will be to help devibe the 
plans for mounting such an effort and coordinating the activitiei, of the man> 
institutions of the fifty states so that v.e may ha%e this grass roots approach. 

In concluding, I would like to say to you that I appreciat<;d the opportunity of 
serving as Chairman of the Executive Committee this year. I enjoyed the a j»uciation 
with each of the Executive Commit .ee members and wish Don White the \ery best 
next year and hope that each of yoi will pledge to him yourtomplete support. Thank 
you. 



I continue to feel it is a privilege lo serve the Council and, for the ei^' ' time, to 
report as President. There are, I feel, good things to report. 

Since, if present plans are realized, this may be my last report, there are a fev^ 
comment* I should like ij make beyond tho.st normally expected in a report. These 
will refer mostly to history and to activities of the Council. What follows is likely to 
appear sketchy and lacking in continuity . hut I feel strongly the con5tramt> imposed 
by a full schedule for the remainder of the afternoon. 

First to the report: 

The affairs of the Council are in good shape our membership .stands at an all 
time high. It is notable that unlike moj^t other higher education a>suci'jitions we have 
lost no more than six members .since our founding -and in eveo case the losses 
have been for compelling and understandable reasons. 

The Council can justifiably claim to represent {graduate education in all uf its 
complexity and diversity and the.ein lies both our strength «nd our challenge. 

Our staff is small with one po.s^ib!e exception, in the smallest of the absociations 
at One Dupont Circle. Quality is, however, high and I am pl»^aj?ed to express* .sincere 
appreciation to Or Ryan, Judy Pelu.so and Ann Evans for the fine work they do in 
your behalf. 

Our financial situation is sound, at least in terms of adequate reserves, but you 
should be aware that our annual cxpendituie:> now exceed income, actuation which 
cannot, of course, be allowed to continue. I should remi.id vou also that j'nhke 
almost every other education a.ssocidtiun, i^ur member#>.iip fees have remained 
unchanged for nine years. 
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Your Executive Comtri.aee is hard working and dedicated, it has worked most 
effective^ under the able Chairmanship uf Chester McKee - both the continuing 
and the terminating members are deserving of your appreciation. 

Much of our work is done b> committees and task forces on which more than 70 
individuals serve. Ours, to an unusual degree is an association of. bv, and for 
member representatives. 

As you have seen, several major activities have come tu completion this year— 
Gradcost, the Dimension of Qualitv projects, and issuance of a most significant set 
of position statements— all of which continue to be much in demand. These are 
widely accepted as setting standards whith qualitv graduate stud> should meet 

The annual CGS-GREB enrollment surve> has just bten completed by Leslie 
White, Assistant Program Director uf the GRE * Copies will be av aiiable at the close 
of this session. This stud> is recognized and widei> used as the most current and 
best indicator of trends available. Regrettablv,the studv reveals a small decrease In 
institutional responses— 2.4 percent, but overall, 85 percent of the tol«l CGS 
enrollment is represented. 

Briefly, at Master's-highest institutions enroihnent» decreased 1.3 percent 

• Overall enrollments remained essentially condtant but the small difference 
was up (by 0.6 percent) rather than down. 

• First time enrollments showed a 1.1 percent increase this clearl> is most 
indicative of future trends 

• The sample for applications was sumewhat less inclu6ive (from institutions 
comprising only 71 percent of CGS enrollment). For these representative 
institutions applications decreased by 1.6 percent 

• Graduate assistants on appointmen* increased b> 2.5 percent -overall 16 
percent of total enrollment were graduate assistants 

• Fellowship reappointments increased bv 1.7 percent which represents 4 
percent of total enrollment 

• Master's degrees awarded increased by 2.3 percent 

• Doctors degrees awarded decreased by 3.0 percent 
So much for an all too brief report. 

Let me now comment bnefly un some history - not that it is unknown to many of 
you, but to help put some of our later discussions in context. 

There are a few in this room, myself included, who on the basis of their own 
experience can testifv that graduate edu> ation of high quality can be and was 
conducted ^vith little or no federal .-support. At thai time, graduate education both in 
support and supervision was left to the states. a»id it is noteworthy that by 
companso. with today, most institutions enjoved essential autonomy. Some 
eighteen U v ent> years ago, it bei ame the clearlv enunciated policy of the federal 
govemmem *o expand capability and production of holders of the doctorate, 
particularly in the sciences, in effect, the government undertook to buy Ph.D/s 
I must say tnose of us who were then administering graduate schools responded 
with alacrity and soon became addicted to periodic infusions of increasingly large 
numbers of d }llars supplied by the different agencies of the gov ernment. You knew 
the results— the euphoria of the sixties rapidly gave way to withdrawal trauiia Ten 
years ago, an unannounted decision was made by the government to, in effect, get 
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oat of the market and no longer support expansion or mdintenance uf the graduate ^ ^ 
enterprise. 

A dramatic decrease in gradaute student subvention has, resulted. Toda> une ,s 
hard put to find one thousand fellowships available. A recent studv rev eals that onl> 
4 percent of the total student aid is now going to graduate students— decreases in 
graduate student aid cannot be tracked directlv but the> have been more than 
matched by transfer to program^ designed to increase entrv at the beginning lev el of 
pcstsecondary education. 

Why labor what is probably obv ious?- not to continue to view with alarm but to 
emphasize that the reversal in federal policy is not onl> real there no indication 
that change is in prospect or to hope for new legislation for at least ^ev exal years. We 
should not indulge ourselves in nostalgia or fantasly. * 

An ''ll too prevalent myth is that a rational. carefull> piepared presentation of 
graduate education as an essential social resource - which it is— as worth> of 
support - again, which it is - w ill clearlv and rapidlv lead to new funding —a will not. 

The prevailing attitude freelv expressed is that graduate education is a good 
thing but that there is no evidence that lack of federal subvention is critical since 
both total capacit> and production are both considered to be surplus. These are 
lough arguments to refute. 

I have with some reluctance been forced to the conclusion that the pro'ie.^^ses b> 
which helpful change might be produced are primanl> political and onl> minimally 
rational and this means that measures cf potential votes or the direct pressures and 
persuasions that can be mustered "out there" will ca.r> much ore weight than 
presentations in Washington. 

A statement made just last week b\ President Carter promising increased federal 
support for scientific reseach is encouraging, particularlv for th jse of uu. member 
institutions must heav il> engaged in research. We should note particularl>. h ^wever, 
that in the same statement the President mentioned that "we are not trying to 
establish or maintain a college aid program " 

i hope the foregoing will not be taken as indication of a defeatest attitude — I hav e 
tried only to be realistic. There is much to be done - and we need additional staff to 
help do it. But if our "pitch" is that more money particularly for student aid 
(excluding specially targeted programs) is essential, our proposals are not likely to 
be effective or even to be welcome. 

I hope it might prove useful, particularly to those of you who may not consider 
yourselves as "old hands/' to give a very bnef history of how the Council came into 
being and what has b^en considered to be its role in the higher education 
community. 

Probably no more than four of us here present. Deans Arlt, Elberg. McCarthy and 
I participated in the action in 19C0 61 by the Association of Graduate Schools which 
U d directly to the formation of the Council. An almost equally small number of 
deans now present were among the one hundred institutional representatives who 
implimented the recommendations and in 1961 establi.shed the Council. 

The motivation for the action was that AGS, although representing a major 
segment of graduate education, could not truly speak for all of graduate education — 
this was and the central theme. Let me quote from the original report. < ^ 
... a national organization is needed CU to provide a channel througfT 
which the wisdom and experience of all those most knowledgeable about 
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graduate education may be brought to bear, in concentrated and effective 
fashion, upon governmental agencies and foundation^ interested in 
questions affecting the graduate schools, {2) to p ide a^sihtance t^ both 
the established and the newer graduate schools ^n the v^orking out of ne\^ 
programs and in the revii>ion of the proceshes and proceuure& of graduate 
education, (3) to provide opportuniiv ford comprehenfti\e annual meeting 
of representatives of these graduate schools, and (4) to collect and 
disseminate information about the country's graduate schools. 

It is appropriate that the acti\ itie& and accomplishments uf the Council be evaluatt^d 

in terms of these objectives. 

A few additional quotes from the mmute«. of the first meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the newl> organized CGS mav be of intere^^t in light of recent 
developments — remember this is .April. Id6l: 

It was reported that the AAU had recentiv reaffirmed its vote to have a 

Washington representative. 

It was pointed out that the ACE ir.ight be planning to mo\ u Into graduate 
education. 

Some felt that if the ( anc:l waited too long— until the AAU had a 
Washington representative and the ACE had expanded into graduate 
ed .cavion— it would be extremeiy difficult for the Council to set up a 
Washingion office. 

It was stated that the fear of the pre;»identi> wa.s that deans ilike the mt dical 
school deans) might assume an independent roie and present themselves 
as spokesmen for higher education regardle^> of the a L^hi .> uf tht president}^ 
or the needs of the total institutions. 
I think they .say .something to us now. 

The last quotatior *eads me to make the following observation. We should 
ivcognize that in representations in Washii*glon. extept .t a few situation.s. a 
graduate dean will not have a> much impdct a> a pre.Mdeiit. Mav be it .should not be 
that way but in our svstem d operate.-* ju.st that w^av. If thi> is true, and I have seen 
ample OtOof that it the prcsentation> that are made In behalf of graduate 
education mu.st be tarefulK ore best lated with 4/?h*;r aN.^ociation.s and if it turns out 
that the most effective .spokesman vvould be .a preNident. prcferablv one who 
happens to be in the con>tituentv of the Chairnian of the hearing iummittee, that is» 
the way the job getK done. 

Enough of history, now to tod^v -it is worthv of note that the strongest special 
interest group in CGS. the deans of the AAl' in.stitutions. have never, to m> 
knowledge acted as a group to diimmate of control the organization. Furthermo.c. 
dues for all member in.stitution.^ have been kept einuil. repre.-*entcitior. is euuaU and 
to the best of ourabilitv services have been kept equal. A review of .he composition 
of the succeeding executive committees will reveal that all of our members 
in.stitution.s have been well and equally represented. 

The purpose of CGS is carefullv spelled uut m the Coiistitution we have been 
guided by those principles in setting priorities and marshalling our limited 
resources we have not neglected independent efforts to obtain mcrcased federal 
support but we also cooperate with, supplement < and provide input to other 
a.s.sociations m their targeted areas of activitv. Thnm^h cooperation, our effort* an 
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magnified— if we were to act independently, except in special cases, we would in my 
opinion, most likely be ineffectual and wasteful. 

We need additional personnel and stepped up effort to expand direct services to 
our members, to participate mora actively with the more than 15 full time federal 
relations experts now covering higher education both broadly and specifically 
Special interests of many Identifiable sub-groups within CGS are now being 
addressed— and new personnel are being added. I urge that we increase our efforts 
to strengthen our ability to cooperate and supplement. 

At the outset I mentioned diversity and breadth of coverage as being both our 
challenge and our strength— we need to target our efforts in terms of a realistic 
interpretat m, not just on what would be desirable, but on what is probable, in the 
political world in which we must operate, to be achievable as well. Furthermore, we 
must keep n mind that needs and concerns of our 357 membergraduate schools are 
spread rather widely . Approximately 30 percent of our members award the Master's 
as the highest degree. Twenty two of our member institutions are AAL' institutions, 
26 hold membership in both Land Grant and AAU, 59 non AAU institutions hold 
membership in Land Grant, for a total of 107 research universities (30 percent of 
CGS) represented by one or another or both of these associations which are activ e in 
promoting the causes of their member institutions to government and the public. 
Similarly, others of our members belong to additional associations which actually 
promote the special interests of their member institutions. Finally, all hold 
membeiship in ACE. Altogether this represents a strong and effective effort of 
which we are and must be a part. 

Summing up - 1 see the Council as an important organization playing a significant 
role in helping to shape the graduate enterprise as it responds to emerging social 
pressures and individual needs. Additional resources are needed to enhance and 
broaden our influence. I believe that the Council is needed now more than ever 
before. As most organizations change, and are now changing- in response to 
emerging perceptions, the Council too must change but I do not believe that drastic 
change will be required. Needed changed should be evolutionary, not revolutionary, 
and should be directed toward ©trenglhening and expanding where necessary, and 
toward assumption of new roles as need for huch change becomes evident. 

I urge that the potential for effectiveness in representation of whomever will 
succeed to the position of chief executive officer, not be diminished by . ^esser title 
than President. Washington may he unduly concerned with titles and protocol but in 
the way things operate in Washington, these are especially important, 

I urge that augmented staff be centered not with limited focus on broad serv ice to 
our constituency. Relations with the federal government should be prominent but 
not, in my view, dominant. A model of two competent, thoroughly professional 
individuals appointed as Vice Presidents, one possibly focusing directly on services 
to members and internal operations, the other focusing more on external activities, 
primarily governmental relation* both fcderul and state and public relations as well. 
IS suggested. These assignments should not be exclusive hut overlapping and 
supportive of a strong President. It is imperative, I believe, that close cooperation 
with other associations which have shared concerns must be maintained. 
X. We do foresee the inevitability of stepping aside for others to carry on - and to 
build an ever more effective association to Keep graduate education strong. That 
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time is not yet, however, end we pledge our best efforts to serve effectively and to 
work toward a smooth transition at the opportune time. 

This is not in any sense farewell — I appreciate your continued support and for the 
privilege of continuing to serve, and thank you for your patience in allowing me to 
express some of my views relating to future directions. 



The African Graduate Fellowship Program has been in existence for fourteen 
years, and since it has never made a report to the Council I thought that this was a \ 
good time to do so, especially since there will be some changes in the program this 
coming year. AFGRAD was conceived in 1962 and first went into effect in March of 
1963. The functions of the committee include the establishment of policies for th^ 
award of fellowships to graduate students from African countries studying in 
American universities, assisting bi national committees in African countries in the 
selection of such students, making the finaiselectionof those who are nominated by 
their own countries or by their universities, and placing the students in American 
universities. 

The program is a combination of three different powers which incjudes AID of the 
U.S. State Department, which supports the African students through their study in 
this country, the African governments who suppl> the international transportation 
for these students, and the American universities who become hosts to these 
students as thay are selected. These American universities are all members of the 



From March, 1963, through June, 1977, 1,301 students from 33 African countries 
have received awards. Of these 1,301 students, 92.3 percent have completed their 
degree requirementij and received degrees while 7.7 percent withdrew for various 
reasons, either academic or personal. If v\e compare thai to the like rating figures for 
the indigenous American students we find that the> are reall> considerably better 
than our indigenous rose. Repatriation rates of the students who have completed 
their work is 90.7 percent. In other words, more than nine out of every ten of these 
African students will complete their work here and will go back to their own 
countries where they will occupy positions of importance and prominence. 

Throughout fiscal 1977, there were 438 African graduate students enrolled in 104 
of our member institutions. Of the^e, 318 were continuing from the preceding year, 
and 120 were new appomtees. Graduate deans are alwa>s interested in costs, and, 
therefore, I will give you cost figures here because I think they are of some 
Significance. For FY 1977 student costs reimbursed by AID were $2,089,050. This 
was expended for the maintenance of these students. That makes the average 
program cost per student $4,655. In addition, AID paid ai erage of $1,184 per 
student in administrative costs, which brings the total cost per student to $5,839. 
Compared to the cost of maintaining an American student in an American 
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university, this is relatively low. The contribution of the academic community from 
the CGS members who have been host to these students amounted to a whopping 
$820,681 in one year. If we average that out over the fourteen years, it means that 
the American academic community has contributed between $11 and $12 millicn 
to the maintainance of this program. Finally, the African governments paid an 
estimated $191,000 in transportation costs. 

So much for the historical situation. Now I come to that portion which is of 
immediate interest to us. Beginning with FY 1978, that is this current year, 
AFGRAD has undergone a considerable restructuring that was directed the 
Congress through AID. The participating agt;ncies are all under constraint now to 
carry out the continuation of this program under the new director. In the first place, 
nominations by African countries have to be backed up by specific manpower needs 
and the acting government must report these manpov er needs to the AID mission in 
their own country. The AID mission then submits these figures to AID Washington, 
where they are reviewed and then in the consultation with the Afpcan American 
Institute and with the CGS committee on African Graduate Programs, the 
determination is made whether the fitlds which have been recommended can be 
accommodated in American universities. Without going into too much detail, the 
manpower requirements for the various African countries will vary considerably, 
however, the following fields which will receive the most emphasis include 
economics and business administration, engineering, sciences, both physical and 
hfe sciences, agricultural fields, and education. The humanities and fields that do 
not represent immediate manpower needs for African countries will not immediate 
ly receive cunsideration in the further award of fellowships. That has always been 
the case, however, we have always been able to make special arrangements with the 
State Department outside of AAI btructure to get a few humanities students into the 
picture where they seem to be needed and especially wanted. 



REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON GRADCOST 

Joseph L. McCarthy 

Since the last annual meetmg of the CGS in Denver in December of 1976, 
substaiitial additional progress has been made toward the CGS **Gradcost" project 
goal of estimating cobts> of graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master and 
Doctor of Philo.sophy by several different procedures at several different universi 
ties and colleges. 

The Gradcost Study was initiated in 1 970 w^th major financial assi.stance from the 
National Science Foundation. The results of this study were published in 1972 by 
the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States in the fornr. of three reports. 
Two were authored by John Powel and Robert Lamson and were titled **An 
Annotated Bibliography of Literature Relating to the Costs and Benefits of 
Graduate Education'' and **Elements Related to the Determination of Costs and 
Benefits of Graduate Edu ation. " The third was written b> Joseph L. McCarthy and 
David R. Deener under the title . . .*The Costs and Benefits of Graduate Education. 
A Commentary with Recommendations.'' 



The Gradcost II project consisted of developing preliminary statements of 
procedures and also estimates of the costs for Master's and Ph.D. programs in 
Chemistry at two universiiies. This work was conducted by Joseph L. McCarth> and 
Drivd R. Deener with financial assistance from CGS. The resUivo have been 
summarized in an informal report which was accepted b> the Executive Committee 
of CGS and filed during 1975. 

The Gradcost IH Study v/as undertaken in 1974 with rnajoi financial assistance 
from the National Institutes of Health under the policy guidance of the CGS 
Gradcost Committee and with Joseph L. McCarth>, University of Washington and 
^avid R. Deener, Tulane University, serving as Director and Co-dircctor, respec- 
tively. 

The work proceeded during 1975 and 1976. During the latter year, we suffered 
the loss of two of our colleagues, Dr. Steven H. Hatchett of the National Institutes of 
Health who almost single handedl> promoted support for the Gradcost project, and 
Dr. David R. Deener who ccntributed much to graduate education and to this 
project. The av Vity has been carried out mainly in Seattle at the University of 
Washington where Research Associate Dr. William D. Garrison has devoted full 
time to this work. 

Ext<;i]b«,e academic and financial information was collected from some twelve 
civerse types of universities and coUegeb in the United States concerning Mabter's 
and Ph.D. programs offered in the fields of Biochemistry. Cell Biology, Chemistry, 
Economics, English, Mathematics, and Ps>cholog>. Costs were considered in four 
categories. Departmental Costs"-those reflected directly in the departmental 
budget, ' Support Costs" thobc reflecting extra departinei.^^1 inbtitutional support 
such as library, student serviceb, plant operation and maintenance, and general 
n titutional and admmistrativ e costs, **Student Appointment Costs'' those associ 
ated with graduate student fellowships, asbibtantbhips, tuition waivers, etc, and 
"Grant and Contract Research Costs." 

Cost estimating procedureb and computer programs for carrying out calculations 
have been developed and applied tu all available data. Writing and review of the 
report is nearl> finished, and it ib anticipated that the Gradcost III project will be 
completed b> Januar> 1, 1978, and the final report published shortI> thereafter. 

It is hoped tl.at this stud>. (1) will help interested persons to understand the 
nature and magnitude of the cubtb of graduate education, (2) will provide generall> 
applicable procedures b> which approximate^ valid ebtimatcb of the costb of 
graduate degree programb ma> be made expeditiousl> and inexpensively, and (3) 
will give some examples of ranges uf ebtimated graduate degree program costs in 
several fields. 

Comments and suggebtion.^ concerning thih .^tudy and possible application of the 
findings will be welcomed and may be addressed to me or Dr. Garrison. 

COMMITTEE ON THE PART-TIME GRADUATE STUDENT 



Herbert Oyer 




Mr. Chairman, the report will be brief since tomorrow we will be presenting a 
workshop on the findings of the committee stud> . The Committee on the Part time 
Graduate Student was constituted hpproximatel> two and one half years ago, and 
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bincethat time thememburbhip hu5 changed 5unie\vhatdndprei>entl> conbiblbof the 
following. Janr.es McLcod, Assi.stanl Dean, Washington Universil>, Sam Webb. 
Dean» Georgia Institute of Technolog>. XeUon Horn, Abbociate Dean. Universit> of 
Southern California, Alicia Tille> . Desn, Memphis State LVh erbit> , Norman Mintz, 
Associate Dean, Columbia Universit>. and m>self. Mi^s Penn> Foster of the 
National Science Foundation ha^ ^>er\ed in an ex offi*^iv tapatil> a^ a consultant to 
the committee, and Mrs. Ba'^bara 0'Kelle> of Michigan Stale has j>erv ed as research 
associate. 

The charge to the committee wa> to consider the uf pail time graduate 

studento and the man> implication^ associated \Mth part iimt .itud>- To fulfili the 
charge, the committee developed a questionnaire which was distributed to all the 
CGS member inslilutions. A part lime graduate student sur\e> instrument was 
then developed. It was mailed in mid June and achieved a T5 percent response rate, 
for which we were ver> grateful. The two major problems highlighted bv the surve^ 
are financial aid for part time students and the lack of institutional information 
about part time students. The final report is being developed with lecomnienda 
tions and will be submitted to the Executive Committee in the verv near futurt 
Thank you. 



REPORT ON THE TASK FORCE ON TRANSFER & EQUIVALENCY 



The task force has not met during this past >ear. We feel the ball is in the other 
court. We are waiting for more response of the kind >ou have described today from 
the membership of CGS. We are quite willing to go hack to work if there is a desire 
that we do so. 



The chairman of this committee is Dean Dale Comstock of Central Washington 
University who vvas not able to be at this meeting. The c ommittee met once during 
the summer to dev elop a second draft of a proposal to .>u,>port a study on the nature 
and qUulity of the Master's degree. This study was envisioned as making use of all 
pertinent and existing documents as well as devclop.ng a comprehensive question 
naire to bo distributed to the CGS memberslnp. The draft was submitted to the 
Executive Committee by Dean Comstock at its recent fall meeting. 



David S. Sparks 



COMMITTEE ON THE MASTER'S DEGREE 



Bernard J. Downey 
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NEW BUSmESS 



REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Margaret N. Perry 

The Nominating Committee this > ear conbibted of Deans Joe N. Gerber, Stephen 
F. Austin State University; John Nellor, University of Nevada; Harry Sisler, 
University of Florida, and Albert Yates, University of Cincinnatti, and I want to 
thank them all for the help they gave me in this task. 

We have three nominees for three-year terms on the Executive Committee — 
Phyllis Bober, Bryn Mawr College, Beverl> Cassara, University of the District of 
Columbia, and Paul Albrecht, Claremont Graduate School. Nominated fur a two- 
year term to fill a vacancy is Earle Canfield, Drake University. Nominated for a one 
year term, again to fill a vacancy, are Bernard Downey, Villanc\ a University, and J. 
Knox Jones, Jr., Texas Tech University. Nominees for the Nominating Committee 
for 1978 are Giles Brown, California State University, FuUerton, Mary Ann Carroll, 
Indiana State University, and James Reeves, Tennessee State University. Mr. 
Chairman, this represents the report of the Nominating Committee. 

J, Chester McKee, Jr. 

Thank you, Margaret. This report of the Nominating Committee comes as a 
seconded motion, and the floor is now open for nominations. Are there any 
nominations for the Executive Committee from the floor? All in favor of the 
nominations presented by the Nominating Committee say "aye." Opposed. So 
ordered. This then has the effect of electing Phyllis Bobt-r, Beverly Cassara, Paul 
Albrecht, Earle Canfield, Bernard Downey , and J. Kriux Jones, Jr. to the Executive 
Committee and Giles Brown, Mary Ann Carroll, and James H. Reeves to the 
Nominating Committee. 

I would like to annuunce thtit the Fxecutiv e Committee at it^ meetings on Monday 
and Tuesday elected as the mcommg Chairman Elect of the Executive Committee 
Dr. Robert Kruh of Kansas State University. Dean Donald J. White of Boston^, 
College moves from Chairman Elect to Chairman of the Council in 1978. 

MOTION FROM RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

William S. Willis 

The Resolutions Committee has three resolutions to bring to you. First, be it 
resolved that the Council of Graduate Schools express its deep appreciation to J. 
Boyd Page for his productive years uf service tu the Council and that the Executive 
Committee be * mpowered * u determine an appropriate means of demonstrating thi* 
expression of appreciation. 

Secondly, whereas. Deans Sanford S. Elberg, Past Chairman, Joe N. Gerber, 
Michael J. Pelcxar, Jr., and Margaret N. Peri-y have rendered priceless and 
invaluable service for the enduring benefit of the Council of Graduate Schools and 
'graduate education during their tenure as members uf the Council of Graduate 
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Schools' Executive Committee and whereas, their distinguished intellectual 
contributions have been matched fuil> b> their exemplars warmth of feeling, 
understanding and vdi be it therefore re.suKed. that the> be extended the deepest 
gratitude and appreciation of then adminng colleagues un the Executi\ e Cumniittee 
with heartiest best wishes for their continued success and happiness. 

Thirdly, on behalf of the members uf the CGS. the Resulutiun^ Committee \\ iiiheji 
to express its keen appreciation tu all thuse whose individual cuntnbutiun<^ made 
this 17th Annua! Meeting of the CGS suchalivel> and. at times, hammering success. 
We wish first of all to thank the man> fine speakers for bringing to u.*> :»ome of the 
fruits of their div erse talents and experience. We thank also the v arious officer> and 
committee members for their gene ous ^ind ongoing t *'fiirt.*> m bringing to :*uch a high 
state the art of arranging annual meetings. Finallv, we expiess our gratitude tu the 
Marriott Corporation for its cooperation in making available to u:* it:» impressive 
hotel and conference facilities in the historic and gracious citv of New Orleans. 



Thank you verv much. Bill. That finishes our bu.^mes.^ dowfi to the report of the 
two special committees unleas someone ha:* some item of new business to rC|>ort. 
There being none, I will then recognize Bob Kruh who chairman of the .special 
committee dealing with membership criteria. 



Mr. Chairman, this ii> a verv bnef report. I will .simplv depend on the memorandum 
of August 23, which was mailed to all membership dean.**, settmg forth the proposed 
constitutional amendment and additional bv law» having to do with criteria for 
membership in the Council of Graduate Sr hool.**. Wot^i of >ou are familiar with the 
fact that over the years the current language of the constitution is rather quantitativ e 
and It actually allows for perhaps a clerk to determine the plan.** for this pro\i:*ion. A 
number of our members from time to time have expressed some desire that a more 
qualitativ e statement be incorporated into our constitution, and so at the request of 
several of the members of the Council, the committee a as established to propose 
new language, that committee consisting of Dean Spncsterbach, Cniversitv of Iowa. 
Charles Nelson, Tufts, James Bartoo. Penn State, George Kunze, Texas A&M, and 
myself. 

The proposal that we generated is embodied in the memorandum I referred to. 
There have been, however, a number of comments received in the Washington office 
about the language contained m that proposition and so each of vou should have a 
one-page sheet written in the sort of amended statutory style showmg some of the 
changes which have been incorporated as respon.ics to the members suggestions lu 
the memorandum. Mr. C airman, I would be gladtoanswer any questions about thif* 
but would submit this report as a seconded motion for the consideration of the 
Council. 



J. Chester McKet?, Jr. 



Robert F. Kruh 
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J. Chester McKee, Jr. 



Thank you Bob. You have ail r'-ceived copies of this with the correct notice, 
ninetv days beft^e this meeting. There have been n,inor editonal changes made .„ 
Susince that time. To be perfectly legal and within our constuufon I w.ll ask for a 
mition ha these editonal changes be accepted for considerat.on before we vote on 
Te final document. Is there .uch a motion? All in favor .ay "aye. Opposed Tha 
has"he ftecrthen of i roviding chat this document meet., .he const.tut.ona 
requ sites. have then before us a seconded motion by the special ^omm tee hat 
Se adopted. Is there any discussion? We have called for the quest.on. If you a e 
readv to vo!e I will out the vote to you now. All in favor of the circulated document as 
changed say "aye." Opposed. So ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON STRUCTURE & FUNCTION 

Dean Robert F. .lohnson. Florida State fnive-sity. serving as chairman of the 
Comltee on Structure & Function, presented the preliminar>- report of the 

^Tht:irbi:«oi^- 

■f-h?;!:sr;'lxecutive committee should be replaced with a Board of 
. A ne?Maff position. As.sociate D.recr of Federal Relations, should be 

• ?hr,msit.<m(,fAssistan.DirectorforA(imin.stratio„slu.uk;continuelargely 

• SJJe income from present men,ber.hip fees is inadequate for operation of 

pmposed expanded Counnl. an increase in the annual dues was 

. ThTlme of .he chief st.ff officer should ho changed from President to 

. P;':;d^u:f7r.S shouUl eU-cted annuaUv by the n.ember insntution.s 

lorn in.J,tut.onal represent at. ves to serve .s Chairman of the Board of 

. OnTbalTof the Board of D.rectors should l.e elected from the •ne-bership- 
at-lar-e and one-half should be elected bv the four regional a..soc.afons_ 
.Xfter De , lohason conduded b.s presentation, be and other me.nber.s of the 
'l:n!tte:responc.edtoc,uest..,nsfro„j^ 

Several deans commented on the .nadv.sal.il.tv of changing the titU of the 
rn^ulpnt executive officer from President to FIxecutive Director. 

it r 1, ciis ussion regarding the framing of an equitable dues structure 
policv Finallv. 'several members commented on the need to delineate the proposed 

CO, ernsTnd ind catecl they would be taken into consideration in the f"nnula ion o 
"e fin" report. Since the report was presented for discussion purposes, no formal 
vote was taken. 
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J. Chester McKee, Jr. 

foI^r?"!l^,'r '° '"'^ ' ^^■""''^ ^^"^ Don White to please come 

for^vard and let me pass on to him this gift. Don. it is a real pelasure to turn this gavel 
over to you. and we wish you a verj- successful year. 

Donald J. White 

Time is short, but I do wish to express abiding appreciation to all of the officers of 

'° '"^-^ 'hese last years. Mv thanks 
or . ? '° f t".': '^^^''"S us and is truiy a rr.an 

for all seasons! To Chet McKee. one of nature'., noblemen: to Margaret Perrv- who 
made extraordmao^ contributions with the Summer Workshop and chaired the 

tTTr r'"": '° ' and wisdom; to 

M^kePelczar.who.sret>nng.and«i!lbemuc^ 

Ideas and invaluable advice; and Gail Fullerton. who is leaving us because she is 
movmg up to Executive Vice Pre.sident at San Jose, and who contributed so much to 
the Executive Committee. I am looking fonvard eagerly to working with those who 
are continuing on the Executive Committee and those newly joining i^. 
nJ^Ti '"^"'^ ihe members of the Program Commhtee who 

provided so much assistance in developing this .v.ar's program-Phyllis P. Bober. 

S! din W°r- H 'i' ^^'f '■'°™'" '^■'■^"•^ ""f"^-'- Benjamin F 

Hudson. William H. MacMillan. Peter S. McKinney. Louis G. Pecek Arnold E 
Schwartz, and James G. Traynham. 

In closing, may I say that'l believe that in.stitutions. no iess than people, are 
purpose '""^ °^ dedication to 

Therefore, may I .suggest that we take the advice of an anonvmous author: "Make 
hoi work. " " '° X«'''>« P'ans: aim high in 

With the cooperation of all. there is no limit to what we can accomplish. 
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"Early Bird'' Session 



Friday, December 2, 1977, 7:30 a.m.-8:30 a.m. 



GRADCOST 



ApproximateU iift> persons attended and participated ,n a di^cub^ion of the 
Gradcost HI procedures and results which were reviewed in further detail b> Drb. 
Joseph L. McCarthy and William D. Garrison. Jr.. of the Uni% ersit> of Washington, 
and Mr. Jess Morgan who is Vice President for Businebb of T^Iane l'ni\ ersit> . and 
also retiring President of the National .Association o* College and University 
Business Officers. Comments and question^ ranged v\Klel> over the whole field of 
costs and benefits of graduate education. The procedures for estimating costs 
seemed to be of particular mterest in relation to possible application to con.pare 
departments within a single institution, and also with a s>5tem including several 
mstitutions. It was noted that the estimated cost.s for a particuLi field varied rather 
vvidel> among departments associated with different institutions, and hupe was 
expressed that these differences could be correlated, at least to some t.\..nt. with 
the characteristics of individual departments. 

Almost all of those attending remained present through the ses,^ion, and man> 
mdicated that the> hoped tliat the final Gradcost III report would i»^on be available 
for detailed study. 
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Concurrent Workshops 

Friday, December 2, 1977. 9:00 a.m.-10:15 a.m. 



THE PART-TIME GRADUATE STUDENT 

Chairmon: Herbert J. Oyer. Michigan State University 
Penny D. Foster, National Science Foundation 
Sam C. Webb, Georgia In 'itute of Technology 
Nelson T. Horn, University of Southern California 
Resource Person: Barbara O'Kelley. Michigan State University 



Good morning. I am Herb 0>er, Dean of the Graduate Schuol at Michigan State 
Universit>. M> distmguished colleagues participating in the workbhop are Deans 
Sam Webb of the Georgia Institute of Technology, Nelson Horn of the University of 
Southern California. Penny Foster, Acting Director of the NSF's Universities and 
Nonprofit Institutions Studies Group, and Barbara 0'Keil>, research associate in 
the office of the Graduate School at Michigan State University. 

The plan of the workshop is to have four brief presentations and to allovv some 
time for discussion of the implications of data presented. The data, in the main, were 
generated b> response tu a questionnaire that was developed by the CGS 
Committee on the Part Time Graduate Student, The Committee members were 
Deans Alicia Tille.v of Men^phis State University. James McLeod of Washington 
University: Norman Mintz of Columbia University, in addition to Deans Horn. 
Webb, and Oyer. M.s. Foster served as a con.*-uItant Vpthe committee, and Mrs. 
O'Kelly did most of the data summarie.s and analyses. 



The purpose of the :»urve> was to determine the .status of part time graduate stud> 
across the coun:*> in relation to in^^titutional policies, procedures, and attitudes. 
Additionall>, we were mtere.sted in learning about .^tudent mix, types of programs 
offering opportunitie:, to part time .students, leveU at which part timesiud> occurs, 
adjustments made b> institution.s tu accomodate the part time shident,. the 
financing of part time .students, and something about the kind of information 
mstitutions have concerning thcif part time graduate students. In some in.stances 
our findings seem to be rather conclusive, in others the> .^implv raise further 
question:), whereas* in still others there are rather well defined issues that emerge. 

Definition of Part-Time Student 

For purposes of the studv a pait time graduate sti dent was defined as "a po.st 
baccalaureate student who is considered tu be a part time graduate student (on or 
off campus) by your institution.** 

Instructions 

It IS important to puint out that a .suggestion un the front page of the questionnaire 
read as follow .s. * In answering this questionnaire plea,se give re.spun.ses that indicate 



Herbert J. Oyer 



Purpose 
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a general trend within your institution. It is not expected that >ou make a detailed 
statistical analysis of units." Thub responses to some quebtions were ebtimates 
rather than detailed assessments. 

The questionnaire was sent to all CGS member mstiiutions. and the re^pon^e rate 
was 75 percent. 

As we move along you will see that for mobl analvbes the inbtitutionb were 
classified into the four types used in other CGS studies: 
I. Private - Master's-granting 
n. Private - Master's- and doctorate-granting 
ni. Public - Master's-granting 
IV. Public - Master's-and doctorate-granting 

Plan for the Workshop 

With its 29 questions, the questionnaire generated a great deal of data. Our plan 
today is to highlight those areas of greatest interest from which flow some issues that 
deserve further consideration. I shall describe the comparativ e picture of part and 
full time graduate student numbers as a function of "t>pe" of institution, **t>pe"of 
program, discipline, and student mix. Ms. Foster will present a comparison of the 
overall status of part time graduate students with tho^e in science and engineering 
as shown by the NSF surveys. Dean Webb will discuss faculty, "cademic and 
administrative adjustments to the grc\\ .ng number^ uf part time graduate students. 
Dean Horn will present data concerning institutional attitudes tovvards part time 
graduate students, their financing and some concerns regarding the status of 
information about part-timers and their general welfare. 

Comparison of Part- and Full-Time Graduate Student Enrollment Through 
Time 
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FIG I PART-TIME AND FU^L-TlME C^^ADJATt 
STUDENT ErJROLL.VENT. ^971-1976 



The participation of part time graduate students has risen dramaticallv since 
197 K You see here the comparison of full and i^art imie graduate .student.s based 




upon reports of CGS GRE Survey data. In 1971 there Nvas a difference of only 
12,883 between full- and part time (51.2 percent part lime). Since then full time 
graduate enrollment has increased onl> 10 percent wherea.^^ part time graduate 
enrollment has increased over 30 percent and now accuunto fur uver 60 percent of 
total graduate enrollment. 

Part-Time Graduate Study and Type of Institution 

TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 
I . PRIVATE , MASTER'S -HIGHEST 
II . PRIVATE , DOCTORATE -GRANTING 

III . PUBLIC . MASTER'S - HIGHEST 

IV . PUBLIC, DOCTORATE-GRANTING 

THOUSANDS OF STUDENTS 
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F16.2. PART-TIME AND FULL-TIME GRADUATE 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT, FALL 1976. 




Thib graph shows a comparihon part time and full time graduate student 
enrollment m FalL 1976. bv t>pe of m.stUution. as denved frum uur questionnaire. 
As you can see, the majority of the graduate student.s are part time in all tvpes of 
institutions. The preponderance of part time students muth larger, hosvever, in 
master's -highest institutions, where over 80 pertent of graduate students are part 
time, ( mpared to slightlv over 50 percent in doctorate granting school.s. An 
additional analysis was done of part time enrollment as a function of urban, 
surburban, or smal' * >>wn setting but there were no substantial differences based on 
location. 
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Comparisons of FuH-Time/Part-Time Study and Level of Students 
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The data on this graph show the part time/full ti.rie tomparibon.-* acLordlng to the 
levels of program in which graduate students are enrolled. 

a. Non-degree students compn.se 17.43 percent of all graduate students -85 
percent of these non-degree students are part time. 

b. Master s degree students comp^i^e 61,70 percent of all graduate btudenth. and 
63 percent of them study part time. 

c. Doctoral students comprise Ies> thaii 20 perLent of all graduate .students, with 
nearly 38 percent enrolled part time. 

d. Other students, e.g. Ed.S. and D.A.G.S., etc.. comprise 1.20 percent of all 
graduate students, 69.3 percent of these students are part timers. 

In summar\, then, accord ig to the 1977 *>ur\e>. part time btudent^pre(lominate 
at all levelb of graduate stud> except uoii^ral programs. Intr.estinj^o, full tune 
doctoral students compri.se onlv 12 percent t>f total giaduate enrollment. 

Full-Time/Part-Time Graduate Study: Minorities and Women 




This chart presents some percentage companions on the part-time/full time 
graduate student picture in relation to minorities and women. 



Minoritiec 

One can see at a glance that in both public and pr'waUi mstitution* and in both 
master*s-highest and doctorate-granting schools, minont> &tudento comprise a 
larger percentage of the full-time than of ths part-time student body. 

V/omen 

The situation for female enrollment is more complex In private institutions a 
greater percentage of full time student bod> is female, while in public institutions 
the percentage of women as part time graduate students exceeds the full time (50. o 
percent part time/39.8 percent full time). 

When the analysis is made on the basis of the highest degree awarded by 
institutions, the percentage of women among part time student* exceeds full time in 
both those institutions offering the master's as the highest degree and doctorate - 
granting schools. (MasterVpart time. 52.4 percent/full time. 50.6 percent) 
(Doctorate-part time: 45.1 percent/full time: 39.1 percent). 

Full-Time/Part-Time Enrollment and Disciplinary Area 
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FIC 5 OlSaPt'NE AREAS Of PART.TIME VS ALL GRADUATE STuCEMS 

This figure compares part time and full time graduate enrullments m the various 
areas of study. 

The lower bar shows a percentage breakdown of the total full- and part time 
enrollments by disciplinary area as per the 1976 77 CGS ORE Annual Survey. Note 
that the field J Education comprises almo&t on^ third of the total enrollments. The 
next highest is Social Sciences inclusiv e of Business. These two areas alone account 
for 55.6 percent of total enrollments. 

Insofar as part time study is concerned the responses to the questionnaire 
revealed that in 1976, the field of Education accounted for 40 percent and the Social 
Sciences and Business jointly accounted for 22 percent. Thus Education, Social 
Sciences and Business accounted for 62 percent of all part time students. 



Summary 

1. Nearly 60 percent of the graduate students in the U.S. attend part time 
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2. The majority of part time graduate students ranges from slightl> over jO 
percent in the public doctorate granting institutions to 83 percent in the priv ate 
masters'granting institutions. 

3«Minorit> graduate students are more likel> to be enrolled on a full time basis 
than their other ccMeagues, while women are more likel> to be stud>ing part- 
time than their male counterparts. 

Questions and Issues 

1. Should the predominance of part-time graduate students affect budget and 
curricular planning? If so how? 

2. What are the implications for program quality, if an>, m view of the rapidly 
escalating part-time graduate student involvement? 

3. What implications are there for the traditional statute of limitations and 
residence requirements in view of rising part-time graduate student enroll 
ments? 



Dr. 0>er has set the stage in his description of the CGS survey as it applies to all 
part-time students in graduate schools. I will describe the National Science 
Foundation's statistics on the graduate science and engineering component. 

First, to put these data in perspective they arp part of a national data base 
maintained by the Divi.*»ion of Science Resources Studies that includes statistics 
collected from universities on an annual basis. The university science stati.stics 
program collects science and engineering data on graduate enrollment, employ- 
ment, and R&D expenditure.s, augmented by a survey of 14 Federal agencies and 
their annual obligations to universities and colleges These surveys of the university 
sector form an important part of XSF's role in measuring the national scientific 
enterprise, '^he charts you were shown un Wednesday by Dr. Kackerman in his 
leadoff speech were developed within thi.^ Division and many of the R&D figures 
were supplied by your universities' business office.**. As you tan .^ee, they form the 
basis for the making of Federal academic science policy and as such ait a vital 
ingredient in the decision-making process. 

The graduate enrollment data collected by XSF are of equal relevance in 
measunng the current .status of our scientific manpower resources. The Fall 1977 
Survey of Graduate Saenu Studtni Support and PoUduUoral.s will probably be on 
your deoks when you return hume, and many of you have already participated in our 
quick response survey, the sample of 1,700 departments that is mailed early in the 
academic year. As you can see m Chart I, lhave converted the trend data to an index 
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CHART 1. GRADUATE SCIENCE ENROLLMEHT IN 
DOCTORATE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 
BY ENROLLMENT STATUS: 1371 - 76 
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format, beware of jumping to conclusions, howev er. The part time component is not 
larger than full time in science — thu index chart makes it look that way at first glance . 
What it shows is the 30 percent increase in part-time enrollment over the period 
1971-76, as compared with the 10 percent increase in full-time enrollment, growth 
that parallels the national totals shown earlier b> Dr. 0>er. Be sure you understand 
that we at NSF are keeping track of only about 80,000 science/engineering part-time 
students out of the nearly 400,000 being surveyed bv the Council of Graduate 
Schools. Note the slowing down in recent years of this rate of growth, and begin 
thinking of your own university's experience in this regard that you may wish to 
share with us later. 
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In Chart 2 I have shown, again in index tenub, ♦he 1971 76 growth in part-time 
enrollm*: lit in all le\ els of higher education and in all academic fields, as reported by 
NCES. Science and engineering enrollment on a part time basis grew at about 30 
percent while a// part tiiue enrollment grew at about 50 percentover the period. The 
downturn on the top hne is illustrated further in the next chart, (Chart 3), showing 




CHART 3. CHANGES \H PART-TIME 6HADUATE 
ENROLlMEfn: 1974 - 76 
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part-time graduate enrollment in all fields dcwn nearl> 20 percent between 1975 
and 1976. This turnaround at the graduate level also affected the science and 
engineering component — with a severe drop in the growth rate. Sharing with us your 
similar experience at your institution would be most helpiul to NSF in its monitoring 
of the scientific manpower supply. 

CHART 4. PART-TIME GRADUATE SCIENCE ENROLLMENT IN 
DOCTORATE-^RANHNS IHSTUTUTIONS 8Y RELD: 1971 AND 1976 




The shift m scientific emphasis is shown on Chart 4. In 197 1, a heavy enrollment 
of engineering graduate students on a part time basis was evident, by 1976 there 
was a shift to the life and social sciences. As industrial support of engineering 
students phased uu . . they apparentl> shifted to other fields, and man> did so at their 
own expense to improve their academic crcdential^ and ensure a better chance for 
employment. 

This survey's response rates have been traditionally excellent, bordering on 100 
percent uf the Ph.D,-grfonting institutions surveyed. To relieve your reporting 
burden somewhat, future plans call for alternating between a short survey 
questionnaire one year and a more detailed one the next. This will allow NSF in the 
off year to provide more in the wa> of analytical reporting that draws on several 
sources of material for insight into the d>namics of our scientific manpower 
resources. 

On the table before us there are sets of tabulations from our 1976 survey for you to 
take with you. Let me know if we can serve your data needs in any way. We have 
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recently published a Data User Guide that describes the data tapes for all of our 
university surveys and Til be glad to send it to you on request. 

Again, I thank you for the opportunit> of describing our program and will turn the 
program over to Dr. Webb for further discussion of his survey results. 



Sam C. Webb 

In this part of our presentation, we will report data concerning the number and 
nature of programs for part-time students. 

To accommodate these students, a number of bthools either provide separate 
tracks within programs designed for full time students (8.2 percent) or programs 
designed especially for part-time students (49,8 percent). If we consider all these 
together, after correcting for overlap, we can see from figure 6 that 53 percent of all 
schools responding have some kind of special program for part time students. 
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While 32 percent have special on campus programs, it is clear a greater 
proportion of private than public mstitutions have such programs 44 percent i6 27 
percent. 

Thirty three percent of all institutions have off campus programs. More public 
Ph.D.-grantmg mstitutions (4 i.3 percent) provide such programs than do the other 
three type institutions (approximately 25 percent each.) 

While not shown on the chart, app'-oximatel.v 30 percent of all institutions have 
some kind of restriction on or do not permit part ti:ne study in one or more 
programs. 

As the data in this chart also show. 33 percent of these special programs have a 
professional orirntation* while 1 1 percent have a research orientation. This fact is 
furthe. emphasized bv the distribution of special programsamongdisciplmes.Tlius 




the largest percentage of programs ij, in Education (20 percent), the next largest 
percent is in Business (15 percent), followed by the bucial bciences v^th 1 4 percent. 
In contrast the percentage is comparative!) small in the remaining dibciplineb -7 
percentage in Business (15 percent), followed b> the bocialbciences \uth 1 4 percent. 
2 percent for physical science, and 1 percent for psychology. 

For most all disciplines, there tends to be a larger nunibei of bpecial off campub 
than on-campus programs. This is especially true for Businesb and Education. 

Of special note is that some institutions (15.4 percent) repo.t that all or most all 
programs are designed for part-time study. 

As the data in figure 7 show, institutions make a variety of arrangements to 
accommodate part time students. Thus 86 percent of all in^titutionb report efforts 
to provide convenient scheduling. Examples of types of scheduling ^i>ed include 
evening and weekend classes (82 percent), weekend short courses (26 percent), 
short courses meeting daily (34 percent), and to a lesser extent (12 percent) a variety 
of other arrangements, such as summer programs. 
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While a wide variety of formats and approaches for presenting programs were 
reported, as you can imagine, the seminar and lecture methocLs were most frequently 
mentioned— 82 percent- 
Inquiries as to whether there are differences in academic or other requirements 
for part time students showed that 16 percent of re.^ponding mslitutions reported 
differences for part time students in regular programs, while 41 percent of 91 
institutions with spe ial programs reported differences. For the most part, howev er, 
these differences relate to relaxed re.sidence requirements (28.6 percent) and 
expectations that part time .students will take a longer time to complete a degree 
(12.1 percent). However, some differences m academic matters ^^ere noted in such 
areas as admissions standards (18.7 peicent), course requirement*, and comprehen 
sive exams il2.1 percent each) and laboratory requirements (1 1.0 percent). Few 
differences in regard to transfer credit were reported (5.5 percent). 

As ^night be expected, the enrollment of part time students does lead to the 
employr.ient of additional faculty by at lea.st 40 to 45 percent of mstltutlon^ enrolling 
such students. Part time faculty tend to be added for leacbmg special part time 
programs (C8.9 percent t.s 35.1 percent), while more full .me faculty appear to be 
added when part -time student^ are enrolled in regular programs. 



Figure 8 relates to the frequenc> with which special adminiMrativc arrangements 
are made for soecial tracks and programs for part-lime study. 
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For each t>pe institution the data show the number of insthutions that reported 
sp ecial tracks or programs, and the number of thebe that have new administrative 
arrangements on campus, off campus and both un and off campus. Here new 
arrangements are defined to include buch item^ .separate admrnistrativ e units, the 
evening college, different application procedurei>, and on bite registration, fee 
collection, and counseling. 

HTiTair I4TinstitutTons reported the> had special program»*> or traclts/Of these 50 
percent reported some t>pe of new admltli^tratl\€ arrangement. The percentage 
varies somewhat among tvpes of in5titulion.s. For example, 63 type IV institutions 
reported special program.*>. of which r>4 percent had special administrative 
arrangements. Fifty-eight percent of 26 tvpe HI m.stitutions reporting special 
programs had special arrangements. Fort> three percent of 33 type II institutions 
reported special arrangemenu-^. But onl> 11 percent, or only one. of nine type I 
institutions noted special arrangements. 

The next graph relates to the use of institutional services and facilities bv part 
time students. 
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As can be seen, 54 percent uf all institutluni> reported limited ur nu u^e uf a\ ailable 
health services, bv part-time students. Thirt> thr^e percent reported limited or nu 
use of psychological or educational toun^elmg ^ervice^, (In thii, cunnection ahu 
found that ver\ few Institutionj, i,eem tu have cuunbelingur uther ad\ii,or\ i,ervicei, 
specifically for part-time minority students.) Little or no ui,e uf library facilities ^^a^ 
reported by 26 pecent. Eighteen percent reported no use of laboratory space. 
Thirty-two percent reported little ui wu use of recreational or cultural facilities, 
though as will be seen the percentage leported vary widely among mstitutional 
types. Finally, 14 percentreported little or no use of administrative ser. ices, such as 
placement services, consultation in the Dean's office, and so on. 

Data related to participation in various types of governance activities, such as 
faculty and senate committees, graduate student council and departmental 
commutes were quite varied and hence difficult to summarize briefly. In general 
slightly less than one half (47 percent) uf the reporting institutions indicated full 
participation was permitted by part-time students. Between 30 to 40 percent 
reported part-time students are eligible but seldom serve. Seven percent reported 
they are not permitted to serve on department committees, 13 percent said they 
were not permitted to serve on the graduate student council, and 28 percent said 
they are not permitted to serve on faculty or senate committees. Unfortunately we 
have no data for full time studenLs with which to compare these percentages. 

While time does not permit a full discussion of the data just presented, they do 
raise a number of questions worthy of consideration. For example, 

1) \Vhat further (if any) adjustments of academic programs need lo be made to 
accommodate part-time graduate students? 

2) Do part-time graduate students, in both on and off campus programs, have 
sufficient access to regular full time faculty fur cour.-je v^uvk and for advising? 

3) Should educational and psychological counselinf^ services be more accessible 
to part-time graduate students? How? 

4) Should part-time graduate students be brought into fuller participation in 
institutional governance activities? How? 

5) Are additional counseling or other ^ervice^ needed fur part time minoritv or 
female graduate students? 



This survey attempted tu collect nut merely statistical information but also to try 
to gather sume impressiuns concerning institutiunal attitudes toward the part time 
graduate student. We wanted also to try to make some assessments about areas 
which may be ignored or neglected m uur consideration or nuncon^ideration <^f the 
needs, performance, and achievement.^ of part time .students. Finally, we thought it 
might prove mteresting to discover some of the things wu duriot know about our 
part-time students. As you have already heard, there are large numbers of part time 
students in our graduate schools and they represent a wide variety of persons, 
programs, and arrangements. We .should, theref<^rc, pay cU^se attention to them. 

One way of getting at the question of institutional attitude.^ toward the part time 
student is to ask how many in.stitutions actively seek to enroll .such students. Our 
re.sults show that percent of all schools do actively seek part time students. 
Over 87 peucnt of the master'.^ granting institutions replied yes to this question. 
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They represented 37 percent of the respondents. The private doctoral granting 
institutions responded >es. 60.3 percent, and 63.1 percent uf the public doctorate 
granting institutions replied >t'A. Interestingl>, a larger proportion jf the public 
doctorate -granting institutions report i>olicitii,g part time students although a 
smallerproportion of their enrollment i.s part time. It ma> be that interest in the part 
time graduate student is iiicreabing in the^e schools and that future bur\e>b will 
reflect this trend. 
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We asked some specific questions about the importance of part time graduate 
programs to the institution.s. havu prepared a ^iraph which .summarizes these 
data in a slight 1> different format than that found in the formal report. The 
measurement scale we used was. \er\ important, not \erv important, and 
unimpoitant. Of course. the>c tiue.'>tiun.s are .somewhat in the patriotism categor> 
and we nught expect fairlv high a.s>ertii>n ra*eNof "ver\ important." But as .vou can 
.see from Figure liUhere are -.ome differeni c.s amt>n^i tlie tvpes of iii.stitutions. When 
broken down between public and private m.stitution.s. the responses are fairly 
unifunn. although public m.stitutions respond a bit mtjrc often in the **not verv 
important" category on the ijue.stii/n.s i>f in.stitutional goal.s and -.i^cietal needs. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the public .sthool.s t jn..IJer that in five years the 
role of the part time gr*iduate .stutlunt will be .somewhat greater than it is today. The 
pnvate institutions, i>n the other hand, .shovv t>nlv a.shght increase. When comparing 
master's- and dt>cturate gnuiting institutions, the gap m peueivt ! i;:*portance is. 
perhaps not .surprisingly, lather greater, there being a 20 percent spread between 
them on thecjuestionof the iniportance 4>f part time .students \ k institutional goals. 
When projecting into the future, the gap between ma.ster'.s and dtictorate granting 
institutions begins tt> narrow c|uite a bit. Thu ft>rmei regard the future part time 
student as very important" at the rate of 9G percent and the latter at tht rate of 84 
percent. 

Another way of trying t4> learn .something about institutional attitudes is to ask 
whether part-time .students are worth bo the ng about. Thus, we asked about 
attrition rates, academic achievement, and research quality. Figure 11 displays 
some of the information we gathered. Most reporting institutions found no 



appreciable differencej* in rate^ of attrition bet\\een full and part time i,tudenti». 
There is a remarkably high agreement that the academic achievement uf part time 
students is the same as that of full time students. This ma> be related to the fact that 
very few institutions report different standards of admission, thu^ implving latle 
difference in the quality of part and full time students. It .should be noted, however, 
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that several institution.^ claimed that part time .student.s are nut enrolled in 
programs requiring research. Those which did suggest an infenor research product 
among part time student;^ indicated that it ii, becau.se ^uth ^tudent.s rarely conduct 
researchor\vriteathe.si.s,thatthe\ do not have enough tnne to get deeply mvolved in 
research activities, and, that they get les.s .supervi.sion than full time students. 
Again, the only really noticeable difference.s in respon.st c LtU^cci, ma.ster's and 
doctorate granting institution^ on the i,>i>uc of attrition. The.se iii.stitutioiiA report no 
appreciable difference between full and part time .student.s at the rate of 51.5 
percent. 

While it appears that in general the part time .student receives most admmi.stra 
tive services on a par with full time student.s, there i.s one very large and important 
area in which they seem not to do very well and that i.s financial a.s.si.stam e. We ii.sked 
a detailed question about thi.s matter, and Figure \1 illu.strates our findings. 
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Generally speaking, financial assistance is mucL «noic readil> available to master b 
granting institutions than in doctoral granting institution^. Because uf its complexi 
ty, the data are shown in composite form on the slide, but >uu shuuld bear in mind 
the large differences in eligibilit> between the master's and doctorate granting 
institutions. In well ov er 50 percent of ducturate granting institutions, and up to 84 
percent of them, the part time graduate student is not eligible at all fur fellowships 
or scholarships, teaching assistantships, research assistantships, ur traineeships. 
Tuition waivers are unavailable to such students in 55 percent of public doctorate 
granting institutions. Onl> loans are available either fullv or proportionall> to 
academic load— to part time students in the majorit> of the types of schools. Even 
this form of aid is denied to nearl> 22 percent uf such students in the total picture. It 
is easy to see, then, that while nearl> 70 percent of all .^chool^ activ el> seek part-time 
students, they most certainl> do not provide comparable financial aid. It ma> be that 
as levels of federal support decline without a comnien.->ufate increase in other 
sources, the doctorate granting institutions and perhaps .^^me of the master's 
granting institutions, reall> are activ cl> seeking more self supporting student--, who 
of necessity are more often enrolled only part-time. 

Our survey tried to assess something of what we don't know about the part time 
graduate student. Five of our questions listed as one response alternative, **don'l 
Know" or its equivalent. The pattern of these responses reveals some interesting 
information which we have summarized on the Hnal chart. The master's granting 
institutions chose this respon .a a rate considerabl> less often than the doctoral 
granting institutiuns. We referred earlier to academic achievement, the qua'iit> of 
research product, and attrition rate. Here we .see, however, that significant number^ 
of graduate deans felt the> had to respond "don't know." Over 43 percent of them at 
doctorate -granting institutions responded thu.> on the question of attrition rates, 
well over 38 percent on the question of research ijUalitv, and between 26 and 36 
percent on the issue of academic achievement. 
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We asked if there was feedback from em plovers ccmcernmg the possible effects of 
graduate htud> bv part time students on their performance as emplo>ees. Eight> 
two percent of our respondents .said the.v had no knowledge of possible effects. 
Sixty-seven percent did not know ht)w inan> of their part time students might be 
receiving educational or job-related benefits from their employers. 

Some conclusions from these data are fairl> obvious. The importance of part time 
students in graduate programs will remain high, A large majority of institutions 
actively seek the part time student. An even higher percentage of graduate deans 



regard part time students ai> impurtant in meeting present in:>tautiunal need&, and 
their importance in thlb area is likel> tu increase in the future. It appears alsu that 
part-time students usuall> perform as well as full time students, but thi^ cunLlusiun 
has to be tempered with the observation that man> of us dimpl> du nut know how 
they compare. 

These data also raise « number of issues which should be of cuncern to graduate 
deflns.Shouldagreaterpruportiun of financial aid gutu part time students and what 
forms should that aid take? Should Federal restrictions un financial aid tu part time 
graduate students be relaxed and how should this be done? Is there sufficent 
communication betw een graduate ^chuuls and other segment^s of suciet> , pai ticular 
!> the work world, when it comes to understanding and providing for the needs uf 
part-time students? Last» and of course a perennnial kind of question for us all, do 
the deans of graduate schools have enough inf »nnation on their part time students 



Thank you for your attention. We would be pleased to hear >our comments and 
questions. 



Several questions arose during the discussion pointing to a need for additional 
information regarding the education of part time graduate students. 

—There is an obvious need to distinguish between several categories of part time 
graduate students (e.g., on-campus ts off campus, holders of assistantships ib 
those with outside emplo>ment, those making stead> progress towards a degree ts. 
intermittent studt-nt*) and to 'jxplore the status and problems associated with each 
group. 

—More study is needed of those institutions w*th large majorities of part time 
graduate students, both to discover the specidl problems they have and to explore 
solutions they have developed which may be relevant to other institutions with 
expanding part-time enrollments. 

—The role of professional programs in part time graduate education also needs 
further investigation. 

Two particular issues were brought up, but unfortunately time constraints did not 
allow full development of discussion of possible solutions. 

— Given the much different age distribution of part time graduate students, what 
admissions standards should be used for them? A grade point average of twenty 
years ago hardly seems relevant. One response was that at least some programs 
which have relaxed admissions standards for older applicants have found these 
students to perform very well, peihaps because they are more highly motivated. 

— Given the confirmation by tKe present study that part time graduate students 
have limited access to many institutional services and facilities, how can part time 
graduate students recoup a fair share of their activity fees? At one institution, these 
students determined their proportion of the student population, deraarided and 
received that proportion of the fees, and used the money for supportive services 
such as typists for graduate students. 



and how do vve get it? 



Discussion 



Barbara O'Keliy 
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RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION ISSUES FOR GRADUATE DEANS 



Chcirman: Eric Rude, University of Wisconsin-Madison 
John Hitt. Bradley University 
William Koehler, Texas Christian University 
Albert Yee. California StaW University. Long Beach 

Eric Rude 



I am pleased to be chairing this workbhop on '^Research Administration Issues for 
Graduate Deans" and to have this opportunity to introduce the panelists to you 

These persons represent an excellent cross section of institutions, experiences, 
and responsibilities. 

Albert Yee, the Graduate Dean at California State University , LongBeach. is the 
"old hand" having been a dean for five years, and represents a public, state- 
supported institution. 

Bill Koehler, Actmg Dean of the Graduate School at Texas Christian University , 
IS "new" to the game having been in office about five months and represents a 
pnvate university, 

John Hitt, Vice President for Academic Affairs at Bradley University, will look at 
the role of the Graduate Dean in research activitie.s as viewed from "higher up" in 
the university administration. John previousK serv ed ab Graduate Dean at Texas 
Christian University. 

Prior to their actual presentation.^, let me state th«at we have all agreed that the 
administration of the programmatic and policy a.^pects of research activities 
should— if at all possible— be under the aegis of the graduate school since research 
impacts so directly and significantly on the quality of graduate education, 

John C, Hitt 



As we have doubtless remmded colleagues, tht general public and ourselves on 
numerous occasions, the three time honored mi.^.^ion.-* of the univ ersity are teaching, 
research, and public service. I hope you will indulge me in the platitude that we 
should judge our organizational framework, our procedures, and our policies 
according to how they serv e these ends. Thus, as a chief academic officer my concern 
must be th?t the university work toward the fulfillment of these missions, rather than 
satisfy my own or anyone else's notion of what would be most congenial to, or would 
work best for, any particular office or would be most satisfying for any particular 
point of view of what the university should be. So if it can be shown that in a 
particular university it is best for research policy to be set and research 
administration to be done m the business office, the development office, or 
independently by each of the colleges, schools, or departments, then I would hav e to 
support such an arrangement as the best way of meeting that university's over riding 
objectives. 

Having said the obvious— a habit which I have found increasingly useful as I gel 
farther and farther from the classroom and laboratory let me now say that having 
worked in universities where research administration is done to \arying degrees in 
all of the ways I have enumerated abov e, I hav e come to favor a strong inv olv emcnl of 
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the graduate school and a key role for the gradnte dean in the development of 
policies governing research and in the administration of research. In the remarks, 
that follow I shall attempt to elucidate i,ome of the rea^ons that I have tome to this 
view. 

Indeed, we have already heard toda> some of the kev arguments, for this, position, 
and I shall not try to recapitulate prei,entationi, abl> made b> Doctors, Rude, Yee. 
and Koehler, But let me mention bonie of my i>trongei,t reasons, for arguing that the 
university (not just the graduate school) seems, to benefit most if research is 
administered through a system in which the g^raduate dean is heavilj involved in a 
key policy making role. First, the teaching and public serv ite goals of the univ ersily 
are impacted significantly by its programs of research and advanced study and b> 
the policies which govern them. For this reason, it is important that the graduate 
dean, as the representative of programs of advanced study, be involved in the 
formulation and administration of policy ^^overning research. Secondly, there is a 
clear need for a centrality of viev\ of anything so clearly important' as the research 
activities of the university, and the graduate dean i.s a central administrator forced 
by the complexity of his or her role to take a tomprehensiv e view of the university— 
or that graduate dean will surely perish. Third, the graduate dean is in almost all 
instances a faculty member doing administrative work. Ah such, the dean has the 
educational experience, and (we hope) the temperament to be attuned to the 
educational impact of programs and their implications for the total enterprise of the 
university and for its key assets, which are it.s faculty and students. Without 
belaboring this point Jet me offer one example of its true importance. Any university 
with even a modicum of research attiv ities funded by out side agencies must develop 
a policy on released time and a policy on cost sharing. 

Who will do this if not the graduate dean or hi.s designee? In ..lany cases the person 
who does this by default of the graduate dean ur the central administration will be a 
bachelor's degree level accountant who has become a controller or research 
administrator or a development offiiui a.vsi^ned to foundations, governmental 
relations and research support." Now in a given instance this may work passably 
well, but in most cases it will no* In no tase is it all likely to lead to a coherent policy 
which effectively encourages faculty inembuis to seek support for research and 
graduate study And if such .support is not sought, then the research and advanced 
study programs of the university will m^t be <is robust or even in most cases as 
attuned to the perceived needs uf .souety a.s they might and should be. In thinking 
about auditors and accountant.^ as pohcy makers. I am reminded of a definition 
which someone gave me of an <iuditor a soldier who marches bravely onto the 
battlefield after the battle i.s fought ami sh(M>t« t he wounded. I leally do not want that 
mentality, or even an auditor of enlighteiitd mentality, defining research and 
advanced study policy in my institution. 1 kncAv that in man* areas I am heavily 
dependent on auditors and acci>untant.s. hut they hhould not make educational 
policy for an ins;itution. 

Let me return to the point that 1 made at the ouUet of these remarks, namely, that 
any administrative arrangement shiHiki be judged by how it aids our work toward 
university goals toward the further<incc of teaching, research, and public service. 
If we view administrative policy the way we view any biological social system, we 
conclude that to a large extent its features determine beh«ivioral outcomes. Faculty 
and students are nu less sensitive than we to the luntingencies at work to shape their 
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behaviors. If those contingencies do not provide support for the mdintenance of 
vigorous programs of research, should we be surprised if such prograiiib are un our 
institUw^nal endangered species list? In thinking of m> own institution and its needs 
the area of research poIic> and administration, I was moved to consider the 
following: (1) If I wanted the accounts of a new universit> -owned corporation to be 
structured to the full satisfaction of an external auditor. I would hire a good 
accountant; (2) if I wanted $100,000 to offset an athletic program deficit, I know the 
development officer I would tr> to hire, (3) if I want, as I do, a vigorous research 
program at Bradley, I know to whom I should turn for that. The> are not the .same 
people. 

The kind of person who would structure a i,et of policies and procedures t,o that 
perceived rewards are suitable Tor facult> and student efforts is not likel> to come 
from the university's accounting office or from a development office. Again, there 
are doubtless exceptions to this rule, but I would stick to the generalization offered 
several times above, one is most likel> to find such a person from the ranks of facult> 
who have gravitated toward administrative assignments, B> virtue of the centraiity 
of the graduate school in most universities and the necessar> breadth of view which 
this requires of a giuduatc dean, he oi ohe is almost uniquel> qualified to puisue the 
goals which I have envisioned above. To be sure, man> graduate deans will find it 
necessary to designate someone other than themseUe.-* to perform this role, but It is 
iJearly advantageous that administration of the universit>\s programs of advanced 
study and research be wed to assure harmon.v between them. So, in sum, I have 
reinforced from a slightl> different approach the views outlined by Dr. Rude in his 
opening remarks and by Dr. Yee and Dr. Koehier. 

In conclusion, let me offer a few cauticnar> note.s to graduate deans who are 
attempting to structure their offices and their role.s to ^erve the objectives of the 
furtherance of good re.^earch policies and the enhancement of extiuaiurall> funded 
research on their campuses. My cautions would include the following. 

(1) Do not h\le off more than you are prepared to chew -some offices '*grab" 
policy enforcement and then find it is something the> are just not willing todo. 
Nothing is more frustrating than someone who ih.sists that it Is hi., or her 
prerogative to do some vital task and then re fu.se .s to do it I So unless you are 
willing for the graduate .school to become an accounting office and \o do .so 
cheerfully and well, do not insi.-.t that all agenc> accounts be kept in vour 
office. Insist that the> be kept well, but do not fall into the .small minded tiap 
of assuming that nothing can be done well if it is not done b> >ou oi .someone 
under your direct control. 

(2) Take very seriously >our obligation to represent faculty inteiests tu the othei 
members of central administration and >our fellow deans and to inform 
facu' adequately of expectations and obligations which flow the other wav , 

(3) If you enter the game, learn the technujue.s of pla> and the rule The National 
Criuncil of University Research Administrators, tl ; COS. and other organi 
zations to which you can and should belong, if >oti aie in the research polic\ 
business, provide man> opportunities to learn m^' J techniques of promoting 
and administering research programs. If you define vour role in your 
institution as being a key member of the research polic> administration team, 
then you must take time to learn this role well If vou do not, vou will soon lose 




the respect of your colleagues in the administration as well as the faculty * 
you will expose your university to some very real risks. 

(4) Most importantly, make a smeere effort to establish mutuall> supportive 
relationships with other deans. Your job is different from theirs and the> are 
at times your competitors. But it is exasperating to all to sea programs 
founder on personal conflicts. Time spent in getting to know >our colleagues 
and in deHningfor them your view of>our role in *'ie furtherance of research 
can reduce the possibility that contention between >ou and other deans over 
questions about who sets policy or who monitors performance can re&ult In 
proposals missing deadlines or in endless memo wars between sev eral parties 
concerned in filing a simple report. 

(5) Finally, at the risk of being judged guilt> of special pleading, I would urge that 
you give your chief academic officer a rea^^onable chance to support >ou. Find 
opportunities to inform him or her of vour programs and their opportunities 
and possibilities when you are not immediately and directl> .seeking the chief 
academic officer's assistance. Perhaps lam overindulgmg m> habit of saying 
the obvious, but remember >our own experiences. None of us likes the time 
waster who makes repeated appointments todiscu.ss tri\alitiesoi the person 
who never shows up without an emergenc> which must be dealt with within 
the next fifteen minute.^. In the interstitial spaces between those roles is the 
person who keeps us adequately, but nut exhaustingly informed, who is a 
knowledgable cind independent member of the team, who is a , manager 
who is seldom (or at least not repeatedly) surprised by Jictable 
developments. Offices do not make Jecisions. people do. And unfc . jnately, 
m most univer.sit>-level offices decisions are made in situations where the 
people invuK ed know that their knowledge is incomplete. In such cases trust 
and respect for the person putting a detision or recommendation before us is 
of great importance. So help the chief academic officer to re^^ch the 
conclusion that the graduate dean i.s an oh\ious choice for research 
administration and pulicv de\elupment bv letting the person see the issues as 
you understand them. If at all po.sssible. give the chief academic officer a 
chance tu form cunclusiun.s be fort here is di eal e merge ncv or great pressure 
for immediate deci.sion.s. And i en* aber that a decent chief academic officer 
will insi.st upon a svsteniata {ptih.ips e\en real *'s> stems") approach to 
policv development in pursuit of the bci .ic go.iLs of tiie university. He or she 
will insist on seeing how each elemt.it of policv work.s to foster or to impede 
pru^res.s towani the attainment i^f the iiniveKsitv\s goals of providing good 
teaching, lesearch and pubiir service. 

William H. Koehler 



An> in.stitution invoked in giaduate pio^iamnung must be iinolved in research 
becau.se re.seaich is an internal pait uf tliLs ediRational process. Rcgaidlessof the 
t> pe of institution oi the level ufeffoi tat ihv istitutiun. 1 believe there are four main 
concerns m the area of lesearch adiii>.a^tia.ion whith should be addressed b> the 
administration of the 'nstitution. These are as follows: 

• Maintain and f^. iier develop an env iionnieiit which is supportive of research 

• Provide servRe> needed bv the facultv ti; [)ursue scholarlv activity. 
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• Provide facuit> with i>petific programming to enhance theii kiiuuledge of 
funding opportunities and grantb puhcies and htmiulate theii mtere.st m 
extramural funding. 

• Protect the universit> from dii^alluwancei* resulting fium nun compliance v\ith 
regulations. 

One important consideiation a graduate dean niu.st confront i> the oigamzation . .' 
the research administration function ulthin the in.stitution. This i^ of cnticul 
importance because the graduate dean i^ responsible for graduate education, which 
is dependent upon restaich. Although there are numerous models of research 
administration, TCU's administrative structure ha^ proved quite .succe.ssful for an 
institution of our size and lev el of funding. The organizational .stnicture i.sa* follows. 
Research administration, excluding the accounting function, is 
the responsibility of the Dean of the Graduate School, who 
reports to the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, the chief 
academic officer. The Director of Research Coordination re- 
ports to the Dean of the Graduate School. The accounting and 
auditing function of research admini.stration h a component of 
the Business Office. There is a close working relationship 
between the Business Office and the Director of Research 
Coordination. 

The Director of Research Coordination 1) inainlatn.s a icvsearch administration 
library and disseminate.s information cunceining potential funding, 2) act^ a.s a 
consultant to faculty member.s on prupo.sal preparation Uv ith particular empha^i^ on 
the budget preparation). 3) advi&es the graduate dean on regulations and research 
policy matters, 4) reviews, proposals. 5) is an administrative member of and the 
dean's representative tovariou.suniversU> committeertdcoIiU^; with research issues 
such as the committee on safeguards of human subjecl.->. university le.searcli 
committee, etc.. and 6) supenists research support functions »uch as reseaich 
property management and the various technical shops. 

The graduate dean is an administrative official 1^ authorized to sign for the 
university for grants, however, contracting authorization is maintained at the vice 
chancellor level. The Dean of the Giaduate School also ha.s 2) final authority on the 
level of cost-sharing, 3) administers financial aid iincluding that frt>m giants and 
contracts), and has a 4) discretionary acciHint to support research activities. 

Assuming the organizational structure is wa!)le for the conduct of research, two 
pa''amount concerns mu.st be considered. Ij How does one increa.se funds available 
for lesearch and program development, and 2) How does one protect the univc. *t> 
from disallowances or adverse litigation? In rn> opinion, extramural funding will 
increase if the resi;arch administration office adt^pt** a posture of service and if 
sufficient incentives are made availat>le to the facultv Anv leseaich administration 
structure which creates a barnej U) the submission of proposals and/or the conduct 
of reseaich will discourage the faculty. The fa(ult> mu^t Ijelieve and it must be 
demonstrated that the Office of Research AdministJation is interested, will assisi. 
and would welcome the opportunity to help them. 

What are some of the services which can be piovided to fatultv to aid them in their 
solicitation of extramural funds? 

1) Provide current and accurate information involving potential funding stniues 
directed to specific faculty members. 
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2) Aid in proposal preparation, particularly the budge v in draft stage. 

3) Expedite proposals through the signature process. 

4) Act as a liaison between faculty and he agency to establish initial contacts. 

5) Provide travel funds for faculty tor. ect and discuss idnding opportunities with 
appropriate agency contacts. 

6) Act as a liaison between the fatuUy <ind the accuuiitiug office of the uni\ersit>. 
What are some of the incentives which can be used to stimulate the faculty's 

interest in seeking extramural funds? 

1) Summer .salary. Graduate and Po.->t ductural stipends, equipment, etc.. all of 
which are items of allowable cost from grants or contracts. 

2) Continuation of *'seed money" from the University. 

3) Selective use of discretionary finds io productive faculty members. 

4) Merit leaves. 

5) Return of academic year released-time monies to the unit. 

How does an Office of Fiesearch Admmistration pr :ect the University? 

1) A person in the arademic component ';f the Univ.rsi^v must be veo familiar 
with Federal regulatit>ns. I think it is Important that this person be in the 
academic component because suth a person geiieialK is more in sympathy with 
the faculty member's needs and can perhaps frid wa>.s of interacting with the 
agency to circumvent apparent obstacles created b> regulations. 

2) A person must \u* suie that the tomnattee structures and policies of the 
University are in compliance with Federal regulations. 

In conclusion, let n.e say that our office consists of a Dean of the Graduate School 
(and President of tbt Restart h Foundation), an Associate Dean of the Graduate 
School, a Director of Researh Coordination, and four secretaries. During our last 
fiscal year we .submitted propoAals totaluig ?6 million and administered appicxi 
matel.v $^ million in extramural fundir rum Federal. State, and a few private 
foundation.^. To date this >ear. from June 1. 1977. to Novembei 30. 1977» we have 
submitted 46 pi i^tu/.sal.^ reijuesting a tt»tal of $">. I million. This lev el of activity is at a 
University offering a vanetv i,f Ma.stei's degiees and Ph.D. degree in chemistry, 
phvsics. psvchologv . mathematics. hi.-^tc;i, and Kiig!j.-»h. The University has schools 
of Arts and Scient. Education. Busm .s, Kine Arts, Divinit.v and undergraduate 
Nursing. 



Albert H. Yee 

I surely a^ree with Km Rude thai ihj icspon-Mlilitie.-. of re.search administration 
at universities aie must appropriately those of the giaduatc deans and graduate 
school stafr. Concerned as th^v are ^ith the administ.aiion of graduate programs, 
especially in promoting and maining the quality of tiie univer^'H's advanced 
studies, graduate deans have become th chief administrative fc e in support of 
faculty research and st holarship ai most ,,»estigious. re.seurch institutions. N irmol 
ly» other central administrative iJfices have not been as well constituted to provide 
the schola.stic .stimuli of the ^.tacUiate t^ffice. Examination of the typical re.sources 
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and responsibilities held b> the \ariuu& administrative po^l^> explain v»hy the muj>l 
common pattern is for a mutual)> reinforcing union of graduate and rei^earch 
administration. 

As institutions established to promote intellectual/creative interchange and 
knowledge, universities have a irem*. ndous mission to fulfill through their man> 
parts, the foundation of such is the scholar. Schoul.s. dcademit depaitment.s, fdcuk>, 
staff, and students provide a great mix of interests and aspirations, all seemingly 
going in their own directions at times. However, assessed across some span of time 
and against other comparable institutiois, universities develop academic standings 
which raise or lower them intrinsically to their proper level in the hierarchy of 
scholastic communities. Athletic records and presidents come and go as well as 
other important reflections of a university du as time passe >, but the university's 
reputation and the academic standing of itb departments must be considered vital 
and central to lisraiscndetre. Professurs and graduate students working together in 
advanced studies, their pursuit of new th. ^^ht and learning through research, and 
the publication and other scholarly /artistic works and activities of the faculty 
provide the basic elements determining the institution's academic prestige. This 
community of scholars is the mainstay uf an institution uf higher learning and focus 
upon it can be lost if someone, usually the graduate dean, does not attempt to 
sustain it appropriately or is not pruperly assigned re&punsibilities and resources tu 
carry out such functions. Therefore, admmistenng graduate degree programs and 
sponsored research activities fit naturally together. 

Their everyday operation^ bringing them together with graduate students and 
professors on issues of scholarship and the educatiun uf new scholars, graduate 
deans have the opportunity tu participate vitally in the university's misMon fur long 
range fulfillment and prestige. Study uf the CGS direetury and annuuncementft of 
openings in the Chronicle of Higher Exiuiation the last several years indicate a 
growing trend toward expansion uf the graduate dean'.> authurity and respunsibili 
ties. It is not unusual to find titles such as **Vice President'' or 'Vice Chancellor" m 
place of "Dean" when the positiun includes responsibilities for the university's 
research activities. Under pressure tu cuunter the effects of constricting state and 
private funding, universities have had tu depend .iiorc heavil> un research funds 
from federal agencies and fuuudatiuns. all uf which create greater cumpetitiveness 
for such funds and the need fur more efficient, insightful administration of a 
university 's research program. It gues withuut saying that graduate students as well 
as professors rely on grants and cuntracts, the latter to carry uut re.bearch and the 
former to obtain empluy meat and experience as research assistants and tu cumplele 
their own projects. 

To get the job doiie, deans uf graduate studies and research must have the fall 
support of their president or chancellor. The jub is tough enough without 
contradictory and fuzzy administrative channels uf authurity, such as might occur 
between other central administrators and school deans. Let us consider the 
situation where efficient patterns nave nut been established, which may be the case 
in newer ii.stitutions or institutiuns which have been UiLssez fairt tuward research 
and are embarking upon a serious, university wide prugram. As an example, I have 
observed that the task of routini/jng the sign off authority on propusal.s and 
acceptance of awards at such institutions can be difficult to streamline, but it must 
be done. 
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Researchers and granting agent left need to know v^Yiu lf> respon.sible and obtain 
information and negotiate without bother, tonfuftion. and rec' tape Admini^trati\ e 
competition for the scarce resources available to support rest^^.h must be avoided 
It can be a chore to accomplifth contifte procCd^eA, such a.^ rev iew ing and approv ing 
proposals for tranftmi.vMon to funding agencies and negoti^nng awards, but well 
worth management studv and change. Within the institution, the routing of 
proposals beyond the project director normall> covers the department or institute 
chair, the school or college dean, and concerned auxiliaries such a. the computer 
center before they reach the graduate dean or whomever else might have the 
authority of the institution's chief executive to approve propu.^als in the name of the 
university. Why more individual> might .sign i>ff at the various levels, often without 
reading the proposals at all, can only be explained by inst*,ure instincts toward 
paper-.shuffling" end red tape. The in hou.se sign off as ju.st listed is ba.sic and tells 
the graduate dear that the propo.sal ha.-* d*»partniental and school approval. 
Granting agencies r ^rmally reciuire oni> i^iie univt."sity .sign off on propo.saLs. most 
universities will have no more than two signatures, one to cover university or 
academic appriAal and another possiblv to cover fscal adinini.st ration, such as by 
the university's foundation if it handles the award account.s. Anymore obfuscates 
The significant responsibiliiy of the graduate denn to review and approve all 
proposals transmitted in the name of the univer.Mty . theiefore. .speaks naturally for a 
competent admini.strator and staff who have a global v iew of the university and its 
research resouries and insight Inio the ran^ie of research projects and faculty 
represented in a typical comprehensive university. No ouc person can be fully 
acquainted with the .sophi.stiiatcil language and issues of al' di.sciplines. so the 
graduate office must lelv on the repute and credibility of the proposer, the 
departmental chair, and the si luml titan to a large extent. Howev er. I can .say that 
few propo.sals are so technuol that t>ne tanm^t read them foi literacy and format 
Besides presentation features, proposal.s slunilu be t becked for repre.sentation.s in 
the name of the institution, bunding lomnutment.s for empK>>ment. .space, equip 
mcnt. cooperative arrangements witli other institutions, (iiinpiiance to federal and 
state regulations suth as affiniLitive action, human and animal subjects, and of 
course, the l)i»ug*?t. Ruhbei stampinu proposals tan onl> lead to fiscal and 
management pitfal V and embarrassments, the dangers u( which .should cause chief 
executives to .seleci ;,ra(iuate deans wiseK and back them unstintingiv 

There is not suffii lent time to go bevond the one example of processing proposals 
and miuh more tan be .saui on th.it and other aspects of research administration, 
such as more can be said un the piepaiation and processing of research providing 
editing iind othci tethnual senu t s, the ativ isabilit v of lead ti»ne fijr rev iev.. meeting 
deadlines, lespondnig to KH|Uest> foi pn^pi^sals (RFP's). annual competitions, and 
sole-source bids, methotis tjf matching fumis when reiiuired. methods of record 
keeping and reporting. Washington contacts and publications, etc 

Research administration should involve ni<jre than the review and processing of 
proposals and grant/ contract awards. Iniporicint as it is. such Wiirk. which can be 
somewhat merhanual. should be complemented bv an attitude of serv ice and 
encouragement iu stimulate piofessi^rs' researih and creative interests (Graduate 
deans and their staffs nonn.illv are urunvolvcd with matters such as faculty hinng, 
tPiiure.and piornotionand aiegenernlK th.uight ti^ be short of resources other than 
persuasion. Therefore, research adniinistratu^n should identify facultv research 
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interests and expericnct and develop dialogue v»\ih individual profebsorh and 
research teams through face-to-face and written communicationb. In time, the 
graduate dean has a fair Idea of what profebsorb art .'nterebted m rcbearch challengeb 
and opportunities, which are activ e and what their specialities are. Man> profe^burb 
do not need a grant or contract to carr> forth their scholarship and could make do 
with a grant-in-aid or assistance to cover publication, copvmg, and travel costs, 
which graduate deans should have available to provide. 

The first priority of most professors is rightfully instruction and working with 
learners as a teacher. I join more elegant speakers on the v iew that the best teachers 
are more often those who are activ e scholars and livel> students ihemselv e*. Also, no 
matter how challenging teaching itself can become, v ears without complementar> 
interests of the complete scholar, such as pursuing research interests and 
mterchange with one's peers thruugh conference and publicattuns, cdn bring abuut a 
staleness in professors that is tragic and wasteful. One need not bring in a grant or 
publish a book ever> other >ear, staying alive in one's chosen discipline through 
continuous stud> and refit wion keeps the spirit, if nut the content, of teaching fresh 
and provocative. Senior professors who cling to their doctoral dissertation as the 
culmination of their life's scholastic effurts would no duubt find it difficult to obtain 
promotion and tenure in the academv today if their careers had .started later. This 
brings up the special duty of the graduate dean to encourage promising young 
scholars who may be new faculty members, eager to succeed or graduate 
students/graduates looking for employment. 

Therefore, graduate deans hav e a great opportunity tu make it possible that more 
professors satisfy their scholarly pursuiu. They should feel challenged to work with 
mdividual professors and faculty gruups to help them find greater fulfillment as 
scholar-teachers. As far as I am cuncerned, the essence uf a univcrsit., is the .scholar. 
Every thmg else, perhaps even studeiit.s. can be .stripped away but a university can 
exist if the scholar remained, perhaps two, three, . . . 
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PROBING THE MASTER'S DEGREE 



Chairman: Eugene B. Piedmont, University of Massachusetts- Amherst 
Carolyn H. Hargrave, Louisiana State University 
Etta S. Onat, Yale University 
Louis G. Pecek, John Carroll University 
Car! J. Schneider, Montclair State College 



Something must be wrong with the master's de^iee, or at least the people who put 
together meetings of this sort think so. The topic keeps coming up, with predictable 
regularity, wherever the faithful are gathered— nationally, regionally, or by disci- 
pline. It is dragged out, thrashed moderately (but not usuaU> thoroughl>), and then 
returned to its "business as usual" status. The fact that we seem unwilling to desist 
from this exercise suggests that something is wrong mdeed. Simultaneousl> , the fact 
that we have yet come to an> deHnitive, operable conclusions suggests that our 
approaches have been superficial and lacking in precision, insight, or resolve. 

The tendency has been to criticize master's degrees e.ssentially for their 
shortcomings U> quality. And. .since qudiit> is revered b> academics as a goal ever to 
be pursued but never full> to be acquired — (*'t here's always more where it comes 
from")— such discussions tend more to frustrate then illuminate. To say that 
master's degrees lack qualit> is like a ph>sician diagnosing dermatitis, it's a 
symptomatic surface irritation giving little clue of the process < r juices gone astray 
underneath. 

So, for the next few minutes, let'.s make a serious attempt to "probe it," as our 
workshop title sugge.st . It lavs before u.s, blob like. Rather than merely describe it 
(as accusations of imperfect qualitv customanl> do). let's poke at it a bit. Is it a 
sleeping dog that we realK ought better to let lie? Or. worse >et. is it a dead duck that 
no amount of prodding can arouse? The poker a.ssigned us b> COS is the question, 
**What ought to be studied about the master's degree?" What a remarkably 
impertinent que.stion! It denies us the comfort of a facile description. 

Each of the panelists who repre.sent divergent academic environments -will 
briefi> discuss the a.ssigned question (what should be studied about the master's 
degrees) from onlv one or two points of vie^^.Then we will invite >uu to add your own 
suggestions and help us sharpen ours. An immediate result, hopefull>, will be that 
subsequent panels or work.Nhups in this field will address Aptci/Ic problems about 
the master's degrees rather than re.^urrect the truism that its qualit> ought to be 
improved. 

Let me start the process b> mentiu^ ng some of the more obv ious problems, with 
no claim to exhau.Ntiveness and without going into detail for any. These are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive: 

1. Do we still need master's degrees at all? If so. where are the*, needed most, 
where least? 

In doctoral programs (i.e.. where the majster's degree is not terminal), why 
bother with it at all? 



Eugene B. Piedmont 
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2. What IS the intellectual/educational value of the master s today? 
What is its vocational value? 

3. What kinds of "educational experiences'' should students have as part of 
master's degree programs? 

(For example, what is the optimal proportion of course work to non cour^eb, 
what is the best amount and type of research exposure; should there be a 
mini-dissertation or a mere term paper, or none, should there be **litt!e 
comps** or no oxam at rdl at the end?) 

4. How should the Masie. ' degree be certified? 

That is, what is the teuc of competence/achievement that ought to be 
required, quite apart from the areas of competence/experience? 
Should these levels differ if the master's degree is terminal for a given 
student, or terminal to the field, or terminal to that institution's degree 
authority? 

5. What should be the standards for master s degree.s m fields where there is a 
doctorate? 

Should this vary if the masters-granting institution does not award the 
doctorate, even though others do? 

Apply the same set of questions to fields/programs without the doctorate. 

6. What should be the difference, if an>, in requirements for arts and sciences 
master's versus professional master's degrees? 

7. Should the standards and/or requirements for a master's "in passing" differ 
from that for terminal students (or terminal degrees)? How? 

8- What should be the qualifications for faeult> teaching in master's programs'' 
9. Should we resist the apparent proliferation of di:%reQ designations (i.e , M A,, 
M.S., M something else)? 

10. What should be the difference between the master's degree and other 
"intermediate certificates" (e.g., CAGS, "ABD," M.Phil., Specialist, Certifi- 
cates, D.A., etc.)? 

11. Wliat should be the relationship/interattiun between master's program.s and 
continuing education/outreach/and in-service student/clientele demand 
(both as source of funding and clientele)? 

12. Is there a cycle between "easy master*s degrees" and *'credentialism." 
If so, should we try to break into it? How? 

13. Should we admit candidates to master's degree programs if they have not 
earned and received a bachelors in the same field? 

(And what do we mean by **equivalenl/in lieu of" in such cases?) 

14. Should we resist non academic based master's degrees (e.g.. A.D Little. 
Massachu.setts General Hospital, etc.)? If so, on what grounds? (What can we 
do better that they can't?) 

15. If academically based master's degrees do not ha\e different requirements/ 
standards than **extemal degree"prugrams, how can we resist them (or 
control them, or influence them)? 

I thmk that is eno»igh questions to illustrate the point and this panel's task 
Although each uf the questions mentioned has ob\ious quality implications, each 
has sufficient specificity to be dealt with, hopefull>, and to influence some aspect uf 
quality. Now that program recieu> of graduate programs (though mamlv doctoral 




level) have been generall> accepted and are being widel> ubed, it seenid embarrabb 
ing (at best) and politically naive (at worst) for Ub, in academics, to continue to ignore 
the master's degree— all the while acknowledging that **somelhing is wrong with it.*' 
We should not wait to hear the diagnosis from outside the academy, lest the 
definition of and prescription for a cure also be written from another locale. 



Carolyn H. Hargrave 

Since our charge excludes consideration of matters related to assessing the 
quality of master*s degree programs, I will concentrate on three rather mundane 
topics related to the master's degree. Mundane topics, but not to be dismissed, for 
each can have a ver\ important impact on the quality of some kinds of master's 
programs. 



Establishment and Administration of Interdisciplinary and 
Interdepartmental Masters Degrees 

Despite recurnng complainta about the varied types of master's degrees and the 
uncertainties about the meaning of some of them a^ offered b> different institutions, 
I think we have come to live with the current situation. We can speak with some 
clanty about the differences m professional master's degrees and th;^ traditional 
M.A. and M.S. Not so settled, however, is the meaning of the new, proliferating 
uiterdisciphnarv degree that involves several fields and often several university 
departments. We need more certainty and more standards m this area. 

An initial problem is whether certain interdisciplinary degree programs ought to 
be established at all. At an institution such as LSU which offers master's degrees in 
74 fields involving 58 departments, question^ which must be asked include, whether 
the "new" piogram is really new, whether it provides for a course of study that could 
be pursued in an existing master's program, whethtr the breadth of the program 
might sacrifice depth, whether the proposed program accomplishes :he objective 
set forth in the CGS statement on The Master^ De^n^f "interdisciplinary programs 
"should consist of a coherent pattern of courses." 

A second problem invoN es administration of the interdisciplinary program. In the 
large Ph.D. -gran ting institutions, the emphasis on the doctorate can lead to the 
faculty focusing very little effort and attention on the M.A. or M.S. studenl in the 
field. In such a situation, the dangers of neglect for the student in the interdiscipH 
nary master's program is even greater, for the faculty will ha*.e only partial 
responsibility for the interdis. ipLnary program. Since the interdiaciplinary program 
without a clear depart ,iiental home mu.'»t be tendtd by the entire faculty leaching in 
the program, it is critical that a structure be provided for the faculty in the program 
to exercise continuing, meaningful authority over the program. 

I think it would be worthwhile for a study to be conducted of interdisciplinary 
master's programs, Tocusing on how more certainty and clearer standards can be 
achieved and how best to administer them. 

o 



Institutional Cooperation in Graduate Degree Programs 



Institutional cooperation in awarding of giaduate degree^ is increasing. Co^th are 
forcing the development of some of these arrangement*. State mbtitutiunh are often 
being required to do so by coordmating boards. rreque**ti>, both state and private 
institutions are involved. The Louisiana Board of Regents, after a studv of 
duplicated doctoral programs in institutions within the i^tate, instructed institutions 
to cooperate in several programs. The problems, of course, are hov. and on what 
Iev9l this cooperation is to occur. 

I wish to share with you one example of anew cooperative program that affects the 
master's degree program in the field. I refer to the consortium that exists with LSU 
and four other state univ ersities in the field uf ps>cholog> . The program resulted not 
from a Board of Regents recommendation but from realization b> the academic 
psychologists that only one strong Ph.D. in ps>cholog> was feasible in the state. 
LSU offered the onl> Ph.D. degree, but the four other state universities offered 
graduate training in ps>chology. What has been agreed upon is that an> student 
enrolled full time in a master's program in ps>cholog> at one of the four regional 
institutions is eligible to become a "consortium .student" in order to take the LSU 
Ph.D. qualifying examination and participate in summer programs at LSU. L'pon 
satisfying the qualifying exam requirement, the consortium student is reco.nmcnd 
edto the LSU Graduate School as qualified for doctoral stud>. The student will then 
spend one year of residence on the LSU campus and ma.v return to the master's 
institution to complete doctorate requirements. Qualified facult> members at all 
consortium mstituticns participate m admini.stration of exams and ma> be 
appointed as affiliate members of the LSU graduate facult> in order to .supervise the 
research of doctoral students. 

The important point is that a regional institution without the Ph.D. in ps>cholog> 
can now offer students who want it a meaningful entree into a good Ph.D. program. 
The consortium program allow^s the facultv oftho.se »chuol.-> to be in contact with on 
going research efforts and current dev elopment.s. At the same time, it allows LSU to 
concentrate more on advanced seminars and on research, with less need to cover 
basic coursework. This is just one cooperative program I am aware of - there must 
be many others. I think it would be helpful for a studv to be conducted of successful 
cooperative ventures in the awarding of graduate degiees with tht aim of providing 
guidelines as to how effective cooperation can best be achieved. 

A Market Survey (Or What Should A Masters Degree Bef) 

In thinking about what a master '.-* degree .«»huu]d be and what should be .studied, 
we usuall> talk to other graduate deann and faculty . Absent from most institutional 
planning about master's degree programs is the views of the employers who will be 
hiring the degree holders. Their view.^ are especially important when one tends to 
think of the traditional M.A. or M.S. as sumethmg other than a step toward the 
doctorate. 

In addition to providing valuable insight into what employers expect of M.A. or 
M.S. graduates and what knowledge and .skill.s they anticipate them having, a survey 
of employers could also be helpful in assisting in the identification of those areas in 
which the master's degree should he considered the highest degree appropriate to 
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the field. In addition, a surve> cf college and univer&it> administratorb might well 
assist in identifying the levels of college teaching in which a good master's degree 
program might accomplish what the Doctor of Arti> hai> attempted to accomplish. 



Etta S. Onat 



When Sand> Elberg inv ited me to serv e on the CGS Standing Committee on the 
Master's Degree, I suspect it ma> have been to educate me in "the \va> of the world." 
For my academic experience -as a student, as a teacher, and as an administrator — 
has been entirely within the relatively small, research oriented graduate school of 
arts and sciences, where the onl> post baccalaureate degrees awarded are the 
traditional master's degrees in the arts and sciences and the Doctor of Philosophy . 
What I have since learned has been instructive alwa>.^ and astonishing sometimes. 

At any rate, I should emphasize that my remarks this morning are from the 
perspective of the private. Ph.D. oriented institution .such as the Graduate School of 
Yale University. These remarks, further, focus not on what should, in m> view, be 
done about the master's degree, but rather on what has happened to this degree at 
m> institution in the past decade or .so. For what I want to .share mainly with >ou 
today is Yale's experience -a provocative one, I think— with the degree of Master of 
Philosophy, first offered in 1968, and.a.sare.sult. withthe traditional Master of Arts 
and Master of Science. 

The Graduate School, first organized in 1847 a.s the Department of Philosophy 
and the Arts, is one of the eleven schools in Yale University offering post- 
baccalaureate .study . It is the onl> one offt-nng in.stnjttion m the liberal arts, and the 
onlv one to award the Ph.D. degree. In fact, since the award in 1861 of the first three 
Ph.D.'s this .side of the Atlantic, the Yale Graduate School has devoted itself almost 
exclusively to the train.ngof Ph.D. students. Currently there are about two thousand 
students in residence, of whom all but 68 are studying full time. 

Students who .seek a ma.ster'.s degree as a terminal degree are admitted only in the 
several area.s of international .-^tudie^ iinternational and foreign economic adminis 
tration. international relations, Ea.st A.sian studies, and Rus.sian and East European 
.studies), in Afro Amer,taii .studies, engineering and applied .science, and statistics. 
The master's degree as a terminal degree mav al.so be earned jointly with a 
bachelor's degree by .student. s enrolled m Yale College or with the J.D. degree by 
.student.s enrolled in the Yale law .school. The iiuniber.s of students enrolled in these 
terminal master's programs arc small, generally less than one hundred. 

Except for these few clearly specified tcrniiiial ma.ster'.s degree programs (mo.stof 
which, incidentally, have different, more .stringent requirenient.s from the master's 
degrees taken ' m cour.se"). the graduate .school admit.s only .students who intend to 
proceed to the Ph.D. degree. The degrees of Ma.ster of /Vrtsand Master of Science, if 
they are offered at all, are m mo.st depart ni en t.s awarded upon satisfactory 
completion of the first year of .study to .student .son the way to the Ph.D. degree or to 
students who choo.se not or are not permitted to continue to the Ph.D. degree. The 
requirements for the.se degrees i h us differnoi only from division to division, but also 
often from department to department. 

A.s we all well know, it ha.s long been claimed that the master's degree has lost 
value and prestige, and that it mu.st be rehabilitated if it i.s to have meaning. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to .say that the traditional Master of Art.s and Master of 
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Science have lost their value a& credentials for college leaching Surel>, the more 
than 300,000 persons who each year receiv e a mabler's degree of one kind or another 
must find it of some worth, and hopefully of some educational value. 

But I digress, and already this is, to quote Chaucer's Pardoner, "a long preamble 
of a tale." Let me now gel on with Yale's effort to rehabilitate the mallei \ degree 

In the early 1960's the graduate schools of lhii> counlr> , you will recall, were under 
attack for failing to meet the need for able college teachers The traditional Ph.D 
programs, with their emphasis on research (which all loo often took too long to 
complete), were criticized for training specialists with neither a concern nor a flair 
for college teaching. At the same time, the traditional masler'h degree in the arts and 
sciences had, for a variety of reasons well known to all of us, lost much of it.*, distinct 
meaning and prestige, and hence whatever value it had had a.> a credential for college 
and university teaching. There were many demands that the leading graduate 
schools rehabilitate the master's degree or establish a new degree with less 
emphasis on research. 

The proposals for reform were numerous and v aried, but one of the most frequent 
was for a Doctor's degree for teachers. (The practical argument for a new doctoral 
degree for teachers was that under the rules governing pi omotion and salary in many 
state educational systems a doctoral degree is "worth" more than a master's.) Yale, 
along with other major universities, resisted .such proposals for proliferating 
doctoral degrees and above all for establishing a doctoral degree without a major 
dissertation requirement. Instead it chose the other route, rehabilitation of the 
master's degree, and in the spring of 1966 the Graduate School established a new 
degree, the Master of Philosophy, beginning with .students entering in the fall of 



It is important to note that the M.Phil, is a new degree, not a new degree program 
Like the traditional master's degree in the arts and sciente.s, it is a degree "taken in 
course," awarded to Ph.D. students who have completed all requirements except 
the dissertation. Although there is a minimum residence requirement of one >ear of 
full-time study, the total requirements for the degree (generally one or two years of 
coursework, one or more foreign languages, and a written and/or oral General 
Exammation) as was recognized from the beginning normal!> take two or even three 
years to complete. 

But not all students complete the Ph.D., some because they find they lack the 
motivation or distinctive ability needed li> plan and finish a major research project, 
others because they discover that their true interests and talents lie in teaching For 
these persons who combine the achievement represented by the degree with 
commitment to and skill in the art of teaching, the M Phil, seemed the ideal degree 

At the same time, the Master of Arts and Master of Science degrees were 
discontinued, except in the few clearly terminal master's programs. 

Thus Yale attempted to give the master's program real substance anil he degree 
a recognized respectability. It was hoped that b> making the master's degree "a 
Ph.D. without the tail feathers," one certifying the breadth of knowledge rather than 
a high degree of specialization, it would become an acceptable badge for college 
teachers, and that the universities would as a result adopt it. 

We do not know how the terminal M.Phil.'s have fared in the academic market I 
venture to guess that not many have been successful either in getting a ladder 
position or, if they were, in being promoted to tenure there are too manv newlv 
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minted Ph.D/s now happ> to find a job at institutionb which the> ma> have found 
less attractive in rosier days. 

Nor did the M.Phil, really catch hold: academic innovation h not easy. The Doctor 
of Arts degree, which was adopted by some other graduate schools as an elternativ e 
to the Ph.D. for college teachers, has requirements roughly equivalent to those of 
the M.Phil. It appears to have gained wider acceptance— probably precisely 
because it has a do:U>r in the degree designation. 

It has often bee« suggested that the master's degree wruld hav e more prestige if it 
were not offered as a "consolation prize" to "failed" Ph.D.'s. Well, as I indicated 
earlier, Yale did try to do just that when in establishing the M.Phil, we stopped 
awarding the traditional master's in the arts and sciences. From 1968 to 1972 the 
M.Phil was the only master's awarded in the Ph.D. programs. Then, in response to 
student and faculty demand, the M.A. and M.S. were reluctantly reestablished. The 
certificate which we issued from 1968 on to students who either were not able or 
chose not to proceed to the M.Phil, was apparently, not a marketable substitute for 
the traditional master's —although not man> , it seems, agree on either its meanmg or 
its value. 

Neither, apparently, is the M.Phil. When the traditional master's was made 
available to students who had entered the graduate school between 1 968 and 1972, 
many opted to take it. Some thought it worth more on the market than the M.Phil., 
others, because it was there for the asking. Degree collecting is becoming 
increasingly popular. It is not unusual tu find students taking buth master's degrees 
at the same commencement (at Yale degrees are awarded only on petition from the 
students, who often forget or neglect to file the form at the precise time they 
complete degree requirements), a few even take all three degrees offered by the 
Graduate School at the same time. For all practical purposes, the Ph.D. should be 
sufficient. 

A brief footn* te. There seems to be great concern over the proliferation of 
master's degree . e.signations. Th« mcrease in degree title , dues nut cause me much 
concern as long a thev are used for specificitv and nut Letause the standards of the 
program are suspt tt , and thus there is a reluctance tu accept it under the umbrella of 
an existing master s pru^ram. A precise designatiun tan be a very valuable symbol 
for a degree program with a specific purpose such, fur example, as the Master of 
Arts in Teaching, h is not the variation in titles that should concern us, in my 
opinion, but the variatit standards , that is, in requirements. Although the quality 
of the Ph D ma> ^ irv aniung institutiuns, its requirements are fairlv standardized. 
Can we say the s mie fo. ih*» master's degree? I think not. 



The assiesment was intriguing, '^iscus.s the problem having to do with the 
master's degree that most nccd.s attention, but not quality —for everyone wants 
quality. The assignment is much like being told to see what there is to see m New 
Orleans, while makhig sure to stay out of the French Quarter 

The major problem the one that like the poor is alwavs with us — is the problem 
of why It is the problem we need COS help with. And even with apparent CGS 
sdldarit> in the form of the pohcv .statement va The Ma^lvr'.s Dvgrei, we stiil tangle 
with the questions of what is it and ivhy is it. 



Louis G- Pccek 
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There waj» a time when the ma.stei degree marked a penud ot .stud> in which one 
was introduced to the mvi^tenes and inethud.s uf icseaich that he ton Id he well 
prepared to undertake the further rigoib of ductuial .studv. I .sugije.st that manv - 
perhaps even the greater number— of t^ui heaviK tenuied facnltieh still think lhat 
wav. But these da>s unis er^ities realize that dottoial wi^rk needs to he tut batk, fui 
reasons all to painfully known. Si- what is the master's cleg ee for? If not 
preparatory, then terminal? And if teiminal, thtu what .^huuUI the Jegiee do and he 
for its holder? 

While the traditional concept of the degree hangs on and I feel most of us would 
sa> it should, we face nev\ demands. Some of these demands <u*e those of oui 
students who ha\e come up with new ueeds. Some of the demand.-^ are thu.^c uf oui 
own finances which require a concerted grubbing for new student , "■latums. 

VV'hat about student needs? Whv is it, I wondei, that students think an\ courses 
they take after graduating from ci liege should canv graduate ciedit, oi woise vet, 
lead to a master's degree? Let me ask *'-p cjuest ion another wa\, this time m terms of 
our search for new student popuL "hv is it that "e so often agree with 

students that courses— any courses ^ke beyond he bachelor's lesel can 

carry ^,aduate credit? A fairly new concept among riia,-ter'> decrees is an ijffenng 
going under various nauies- liberal studico is inie ul the... whereby a major 
outside the humanities, presumably c.^taMished in his presumably scientific careei , 
can now come back to school, study the humaniti'*s he "r.evei had time fur" in 
college, and emerge from graduate school Jcgiee. a mastei 's degree. Is this 

really a master's degree? Ask the re.*- ited faculty, the faculty whc; see 

master's study ai advanced study of a . .. Ahith basic uiidc^g' aduate study has 
prepared the student for a higher level of experience. Let us cairy it just a step 
further. Imagine the neophyte in the same cour..e with the prepaied najor. what 
happens to the student? Di^es he fail Un ack of back;;roind? Oi dijcs the course 
change, si cKing the ci>mmon denominator of the class"" Oi i.>e\eiy couise some fi.rm 
of independent study'' Or wh'..? 

The problem cor.ipounds when one tiies ti; wi^ik stutlei.ts thiough an intei disci 
plmary program. Actually I mean inter departmental, because that is the piactical 
reality. The fust a.ssumptuui we make, u.^ually false, is that the pi.itu ipating 
deparcments talk to one am^thei When (inly twi* ate iiut^Ki'd, some kind t^f anned 
truce IS possible. But try fuui. N(j studen: will he pupaieii ui his undeigiaduate 
work suficiently to satisfy every partiupating depaitment. because, (jf couise. onU 
each department'.-, own rnajur i.-> the piopt^i piepaiation. Wlach can bung u.> to the 
glorious cc^ntradiction undergraduate pieparation being just as bad, oi just as 
good, as no [)re para t ion. Hut what has happened to the degree'' 

The problems I see as greatest are dui to today's insistence that the ina.stei's 
degree be utilitary. The iiuesta^ns.ue. What }i>\t ctin 1 get What advancement will it 
bring? What certificate comes with it? Not» unfortunately. What do I leain fium it"^ 
What does it teach me? How am I a bettei intellect, a bettei person foi it? f^ut the 
biggest problems I see are the same (jiuhlein> wt have had Tkmii the beginning oi 
master's degrees, Likewi.se, thev are the ,ame pnjblenis we will always have, 
because I believe once the pn^hlem goe.> awav, mj doe^ oiu woika^ edui atoi,> What 
IS the degree for? What does it lead tti? What and whij duv> U pie pate and foi what? 
in short, the problem is «7iy? 
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Carl J. Schneider 



We are met to ''probe*' the ina.sttr'.s degree, c.n interesting^ assignment that is 
made more interesting because uf the fact that it has so man> vanatiuns, i.-^ unique m 
so man> respects, and is sought after foi ou mati> different reasons. Fur th^se uf us 
whose work i.> at mstitutiuns whith ^ffer no advanced degree he>und the mastei 's, 
discussions of master's decrees still tend tu ha\ an air uf unrealit\ , The difficulties 
arise from the fact that the t\pital discourse treats the master's as being b\ 
definition m the tuntinuuni frum battalaureate tu dutt urate, nut ar» a degree uith it,> 
'.wn mtegrit> and purpose. The frame uf reference is tvpicalK the duct oral niudel - 
scholarship, research, the pushing back uf the frontiers uf knowledge and the 
discovery of r.^w formi.lations ot "tiuth. I'hcre are those who aigue tli t master's 
programs that do not fit this model are not. somehow, properlv designated as 
"graduate work. To so argue, how e\er. is tu limit undiil> the definition uf graduate 
education. 

The i.ssuc comes to a head whf*n we ctintcmplate the apparently uncontrollable 
proliferation of master's degree nomenclature and hear aigumentsu\er profession 
alizatiun cam vocational training ver.su.> grad'iaie level education that is somehow 
more legitimate because it is routed in the liberal arts and .sciences. For a number of 
reasons I believe that iinuhinot all) of tl^ i.-^ argument i.> phonev. I should be surprised 
lO learn of Ph.D. students or their profes.^ors who do not turisider themselv es to be 
preparing or prepared for a profession or a vocation. 

As a point of de()anuie let us tonsidei the Couruil of (Jiaduate School's 
expressed concern to halt the pivilifeiation of niar^tei 's degitt^ titles. It would be nice 
to redute the arrav of titles bv the appliiatK^nuf comniunlv understood criteria and 
definitions. How ever. this is not iinmediatelv likelv and I ani nut certain that it is all 
that important— an a ra\ of degree de.^ignatioris is nut necessaril> a scandal, I 
suggest that it Is more properlv undeistoi/d as a svmptorn of a condition that 
requires our attention, it is higiiei t due at ion\> response tua complex technological 
and economic .stnuture. Up expended welfare and health services, to all the 
convolutions to which our socieiv is piev. The^e h.ive produced orcupattons based 
on formal advanced education f(;r whuh the diKtuiate is inappropriate, Societv 
requires skilled and trained piactitionei - as wc^ll a- oopristicated scholars and 
researchers. We net'd to lev elop and sustain graduate W(jik at *b.' master's lev el that 
will link the academv with the or^ going reiiuirements of societv. This demands a 
high degree of vision «irui .u umen. in additiori tt; a fir rn grasp t>f the latest .scholarship 
and research. Knu^rgmg soci.il realities rruwt be anticipated and the definable 
•.larket situation must be iirulerstood in cverv case, the problem is the articulation 
between the needs uf societv and master s degi c e [)ii»iuanis How isthisarticulaticm 
m hicved" Mtnv effective is it? Does the airav <>( degree deMgnatUMis accomplish a 
specific p"r'pose? 

The proliferation of mastei s deijrees aK*; represents an urge to experiment, to 
innovate, to be pon-traditunial hi I'M') the National Hoard on (Graduate Fduc* ion 
stated that 'The master's degree otfers a locus lor expeiimentation with new 
degrees art new degree audiemes. ' (Ouihu^h and ( ^rtumius (or Graduaiv 
Edmatum) ( one eptuallv, this is true how cLecancolle and universitiesadjust 
then graduate progi..nis to changing sui letal deinaiuisand iequirernents?The issue 
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isacute at the master's level precisel> becaube the mabter'b degree lot tommitted 
to the production of researchers and scholars in liberal artb and bcience dhstiplineb. 
In a curious \va> this makes the establishment of qualit\ master's degree programs 
more difficult. 1 he end product is less eas> to define than i* the case with the Ph.D. 
and the criteria of effectiveness less eas> to formulate. We need tu knuw mure abuut 
attempts at experimentation, at new formulations of cuntent and methodolog>, at 
interdisciplinarv innovations and combinations. To what extent have the> been 
undertaken? With what effect? Do the> serve genuine needs? Do the\ respond tu 
specialized services and functions? 

There are at least two constraints on the development of master's level graduate 
work that itiust be appreciated. First is the fact that master's degrees m man> 
instances perform a licensing function, this is relat;.J tu mandatorv continuing 
education in man> professions and/or the considerable piessure to pi escribe ItveLs 
of skills and knowledge for practitioners in their field. The re.sult i.s that graduate 
schools are increasingl> forced to adjust theii piugram.-^ tu standards that have been 
established externally bv professional as.suciations and guild.*,. Tu the extent that 
this occurs, graduate education become.s the captive of bureau it.s uut.side its 
control. Second, I wonder about the expansion uf profe.s.sionalh .ited programs 
at the undergraduate level. What is the impact of this developn. ,u? Are there new 
problems of articulation between undergraduate and graduate .*,chuols? What 
adjustments must be made in term& uf curriculum, requirements for matriculation, 
the number of credit hours required, etc.? 

It is clear from these findings that .some people with advanced degrees in the 
humanities have found ver> satisfying jobs uutaide uf teach. , which draw on skill.s 
which have been much enhanced b> their graduate ti<iining. Though auch career^-^ 
may not be satisfying to all people who pursue doctoral studv in the humanities, oar 
research suggests that a significant minority (perhaps 20 percent) of these peoj le 
can find challenge and opportunity in administrative and management jobs. 

If substantial numbers of people with advanced education in the humanities are to 
make use of that education in managerial careers, they must do so in bu.siness foi 
91.6 percent of all administrative ant! managerial job.s are in the private sector. 

At present, there are barriers to movement from a graduate program in the 
humanities to a management career in business. Some pn>fessors and graduate 
students are antagonistic toward business. Many more are simpl> ignorant. For the 
most part, student interviewees, including th(;se wht^ display enthusiasm for a 
business career, have not the first notion of what goes on in corpc^rations or of how 
they might go about seeking jobs as management trainees. 

The most serious obstacles, however, are on the side jf business. As the academic 
labor market shrinks, an increasing number of humanities Fh.D.\s and near Ph.D.\. 
will perforce look for jobs in busine^r.. In most concctn.^, hcnvever, thev will be 
viewed as too highly educated to be placed in entry U , el jobs but unqualified for 
higher level jobs and, in any case, doubtful risks on the score of motivation— just 
seeking havens until teaching jobs turn up These are understandable attitudes, and 
they are by no means unjustified. So long as these attitudes remain unchanged, 
people who elect after graduation from college to j^uir.ue a .scholarly intt icst m one 
of the humanities will find that they have thereby cut themseUcs off from careers 
which, more than otheis, could offer them intellectual challenge and reward their 
capacity for understanding and dealing sensitively vwith the needs and wants of other 




human beings shart. careers ideallN suited for man> people who think of 
themselves as humanists. 

In lookmg at a rank ordering of twelve skills orqua!itiesb> three groups; students 
alumnt in closely related jobs, and al»imni in not at all related jobs, we find research 
techniques and critical thinking a* the top as ver> enhanced, and imagination, 
leadership ability, and ^eIf-cQnfidente near the bottom. Writing ability ranks in the 
middle for all three groups. 

.Students put msight, general knowledge, and teaching ability in the top half while 
both alumni groups ranked perseverance and self-discipline neai the top under 
cntical thinking and research lethnique^. The alumni put enhancement of teaching 
ability low on the list with students placing teaching ju.st above midpoint. 

In sum, the alumni, whether in teaching jobs, corporate management, or sales, 
agreed on the five qualities which are inos* enhanced by graduate training; critical 
thinki ig, research techinque^, perseverance, self-discipline, and writing ability 

The list changes slightly when alumni are asked to indicate which of the twelve 
qualities are most important to their jobs. They agree on four out of six of the top 
rankings; critical thinking, self-distipline, writing abilitv. and insight. Quite 
strikingly, research techniques, rated as very enhanced by graduate training, were 
not seen as very important by either alumni in closely relatedjobs or those in not at 
all related jobs. Research drops to the bottom half of the list for job importance. This 
i« very interesting because the majority of the respondents in closely related jobs are 
in college teaching jobs where one might expect a high level of importance to be 
attached to research techniques. 
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EMPLOYME% OPPORTUNITIES FOR PH.D'S 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCE AND HUMANITIES 



Chairman: Norman S. Cohn, Ohio University 

Dorothy Harrison, New York State Education Department 
Ernest R. May, Harvard University 

Norman S. Cohn 

For many years my view has been that individuaLs holding the Ph.D. in man> fieldb 
have the capability to function in a much greater variety of settings than the 
academic world. One of the difficulties hah been to convince probptctive employers 
of the desirability of hiring such indiv iduals for tahks that the> might not otherwise 
have considered and to convince the Ph.D. graduates themselves that taking 
positions outside of the academic world and outside of the conventional or 
traditional research mode is not only a respectable move but a desirable one. More 
efforts need to be made *he direction of articulating the values of such an 
approach to the Ph.D. graduates and to prospective employers. 

This morning our speakers w.Il be addressing themselves, in part, to those 
questions. They, in fact, have made significant progress. Dr. Dorothy Harrison who 
is with the New York State Education Department and Dr. Ernest May of the 
Department of History at Harvard University have been involved in a national 
project relating to careers for Ph.D.'s in the humanities. The project has been 
supported by the Mellon Foundation and was initiated kU collaboration with Allan 
Cartter and Lewis Solomon. Following their presentations the floor will be open for 
comment, questions and general discussion. 

Dorothy Harrison 

The idea of the academic job crisis a.> <in opportunity is a serious one. I am not 
using ^'opportunity** as a euphemism. I thmk we have some encouraging things to 
say. 

In all our work on the research firuject wt have been looking for leads that would 
allow us to suggest: 

1) How the humanities disciplines might flouri..h despite a poor academic job 
market for doctorates, and 

2) How these fields might increase their impact on society. 

Put another way, we have explored out da^a for some direction in loukmg at two 
questions: 

1) What istobecomeof bnghtvoungmenandwomci. ^ho get advanced training 
in the humanities and don*t teach? and. 

2) What is to be the social function of post baccalaureate training in the 
humanities? 

Though we cannt^t supply answers in questions as large and complex as these, we 
believe our research suggests new patterns that might be developed. 

Let me begin b> giving you some background. In the 25 yeai period from 1950 
1974, our country produced 57,000 Ph.D.'s m the arts and humanities. The decade 
of the fifties vielded 11,000, the sixties. 2J,500. and the first five years of the 




beventics, 23,500. Of thU group about 10 percent (5.700) found empluvment 
outside of college teaching. Our alumni bur\e> reached JO percent of ihkb group. 
The major categories we u^ed for re^pundent.s outside of college teaching were. 

1) Writers, editors, translators, librarians, archivists, and curators. 

2) Administrators, managers, and supervisors, and 

3) Specialists in advertising, public relation.s. personnel, .sale.s. and other 
business and other professional. 

Each person in a nun academic job v,as matched in uur .sur\e\ b> another person 
of the same sex who was in a college teaching jjb and had .studied the .same field at 
the same institution and graduated the same vear at> the nun academic. 

With this in mind, let me summarize the two major findings from our researc h that 
I will discuss: 

1) There is significant cungnience between the skill.s and qualities alumni and 
graduate students describe as being \er> much enhanced b\ humanities 
graduate training and thc^se which alumni identify a^ being ver> important to 
a wide range of jobs. Thib despite the primariK non vocational objective 
reported by all as motivating graduate study in the humanities. 

2) Job satisfaction for academic and non academic positions Is deter 
mined by the same factors and can be correlated very clo.sely with 
salary levels. Among the alumni the large.st percentage of very satisfied 
people were m administrative and managerial poMtion.s. /lu^ teaching jobs. 

Let u.s look now at the .sktll.s academic and non academic alumni and student, 
(from our survey uf five thousand graduate .stuiient.s presently enrolled in doctoral 
programs) rated a.sbeint;very much enhanced b> graduate training and important to 
jobs. 

If we juxtapose the student list with the alumni ratings skills very important to 
johs. we . ee agreement on c.ntical thinking, insight, and writing ability . 

Frorr testimony gathered m alainni interviews it is clear that the congruence 
between graduate training and non academic occupatujii.^ is much gi eater than 
many people imagine. On the othur hand, the connection between graduate study 
and leaching is described trequentU as tenuou.> and indirect at best. It may well be 
that the person who goes from graduate schtiol to a job with IBM or the Chase 
M<mhattan Bank or Random H*juse draw.N mtire heavily upitn skills developed in a 
docttjral progiam than does the person who gotM to teach world literature in a 
community college. And the cultural shock i> Iikelv to be as great in both cases. The 
survey rankings beartnit both the low ratingijftheenhanceineiit (if teaching abilities 
and the stress (/ acd on critical thinking, writing abilitv. perseverance, and self 
discipline and the part these qualities have in a \nnety of occupations. 

Though some m<iy argue that melancholui is the ii..tural and proper hui»*,>i of the 
scholar/ teacher, graduate students almii?>t urianiinously perceive ctillege teaching 
careers to be n\*fic extiting. s<itisfving. and free th<in any other. In fact the onlv two 
job options which mun than V) percent uf tht student respondents identified as 
very att.''acti\e'* are ciilleg^i ui university teaching and academic research. Rated as 

4. and 5 are jobs in the Ciiminunicatioiis media, twti vear college teaching, and 
government serv ice in one\-> tmn field. A w eak G and 7 are jobs in non profit agencies 
and in college or university adniinistrati.in Only at^uu'ier tif the respondents ftiund 
either of these very attractive. 
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There is almu.st m torrelatiun Jietwetn the jub.s bludenth perceKe as very 
attractKe and the pobitioni) \vhich alumni describe mo^t ddtidf\ing. Thih i.<> 
certainly one of the most interesting findings in the study. 

We iank ordered b> emplover the groups that were \erv datihfied with ihuir 
current jobs by percentage uf respondents Only two faculty groups appear ni the 
top 10 out of 18 groups: 

1 ) UnwerfiUy faculty are i n 5 1 h p lac c a f I t-r fo ur y e ar t ollt^i ad mm i i raiurs . e If - 
employed busines»rr.en and uni\er.*»ity and lv\u- year college admmistrator^. 

2) Four year college faLuUy are in lUlh place after people m non-profit 
institutions, go\ernmeni pt-ople. communication^ workvia. and other bu.^i 
ness people. They ha\e a\ery .flight margin o\er people in service Industrie.** 
and elementary and secondary teachers. 

(icing back to the rank ordering of student career options, we see, 

1) that academic administrati\e job.s which are rated /. -i. and 4, by alumni for 
job satisfaction are ranked 7 and 10 for attracti\ene.ss. 

2) Faculty po^ition^ which .student.N place/Irs/ for college or uni\er.sity teaching, 
4th ft>r iv,ip year college* teaching and lOlh for elementary and .secondary are 
ranked .5, 10. and /2 respectively in regard to satisfaction. 

A) While executive and other bu.Nint'.>.s posit ion» are \ery low in attractiveness 
they rank 2, and 9 in sati.>fa( tion, all three coming before four y tar colU 
teachmg which is ranked 1 0th. 

\) Government and non profit einpltAmeiit i.s abiHil the same in attractiveness 
and satisfaction—^ & .9. 

Clearly the joys i>f leaching ji>bs are ovei Mled by >ludenl> and the rewards of 
non-teachir*g job.s. c.speciaily in academic administration, are undervalued. 

If we compare the percentage i^f very satisfied alumni in each of the four major 
aUirnni er^ in regaril li; eighteen aspects which affetl job satisfaction, we find 
ovepvhehningly that adminisi al*>is. managers, and supervisors are more likely to 
be ver. satisfied with an aspect ih.in any other group. As a matter of fact, for three 
out of four of the mi>st inipi>rt<int aspecl.s. v.iritlv. re.^ponsilnlity . and challenge, the 
administrator gn>up ranks abiAe I he i^ther three. They rank first for twelve out of 
eighteen aspects and last for only tvv<». i^ppurtiinity fur .scholarly pursuits and 
opportunity for leisure. 

For the largest group, teachers and researchers, .i siinimar> of best and wursl 
rankings ft;r eai ht>f I he eighteen aspect s>Iiiavs.i number 1 rating for oppt^rt unity for 
scholarly purusils «ind a number 1 rating fur twelve out of eighteen other aspects 
including variety, responsibility, ihallcnge. sa!ar>. fringe benefits, policy makmg 
power, congenial working relationships, competency of colleagues, etc. 

Writers. edili>rs. iranslaliirs. hbiarians. archivists and curators are first for the 
most important aspect, autoninny. and Utr wt^rkin^ cond.tions and opportunity foi 
leisure. They rank fourth for job secunty 

The last gnmp which incUnles specialists m advertising, public relations, 
personnel, sales other business men and prufessiunal people, ranks first fur fringe 
benefits and advancement oppurtuuiticsand la.st fur autoaumv. working (onditions. 
and status of position. 

As many of y»>u are aware, a natmnal pn/gram is underway funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the liiukefelki Foundation, the Prxuienual 
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Insurance Companv, the Pfizer Corporation, the Exxon Edutdtiun Fuunddtlon. and 
the General Motors Foundation, to open pathwav.N tu bui>ine.si» and management 
careers for recent A.B.D/s and Ph.D/s in the humanities and related social 
sciences. With the support and ad\ice of executive^ from leading corporations ^ve 
have designed an intensive summer orientation program in New York Cni\er:>it>\N 
business school \\hich will prepare 40 .'0 tat e full v .selected candidate^N for regular 
jobs in cooperating corporations. 

We hope this program will help soUe the problem of how the humanities 
disciplines can flourish despite a poor academic job market and of how the 
humanities can increase their impact on society. 



Professor Ma> noted that an analysis of the Ph.D. graduates of fortv ersities, 
twenty of them major producers of Ph.D/s in the humanities, w as made m the fields 
of History. English. Philosophy . French and Spani:,h. Fiv e thousand responses w ere 
obtained on questionnaires sent to Ph.D. students and particularly centering on 
those individuals in non-academic position:>. A matched sample was obtained for 
those in academic positions and quehtionnaires were sent also t> departmental 
chairmen. 

He noted that although there has been a slackening of the boom of the 1960\. 
there is not yet an academic job market crisis. During the next decade it is 
anticipated that there will be approximately 4.000 academic positions per yea- 
Taking the most optimistic viewpoint. English represents currently about 6 5 
percent of the available teaching jobs. Thi.s would lead to an expected maximum of 
400 teaching jobs pei ear in all kinds of postsecondary institutions. The field 
Philosophy demonstrates an anticipated maximum o* 100 teaching jobs peryear in 
posisecondar> in^tif ons. with Histor> and Modern Languages somewhere 
between 100 and 400. It is not likely that any increase in the number of older 
students will lead to an mcrea.se in the number of positic^ns available, since such 
student would not be iikelv to evince a .signifitant activity or interest in advanced 
graduate work. 

In the surve>. Professor Mav noted that DO pertenl uf the respondents thought 
they would get the job.s that would be available, thev would be the exceptions to 
placement m a poor mar kti. Althou^^h there will be some decline in Ph.D. production 
It will not occur to the itvel that would match the decrease in academic positions. 

The majorit> of the students come to graduate .school betaii>e of their attraction 
to the subject rather lh<in betciu.se of job orientation. One tould conclude that ihe 
job market will not have as significant an impact on reducing the number of people 
available for the number of poMtion.s. In fact, the production of Ph.D.'.s bv the most 
prestigious institutions alone will ^urpa,s,s the ^nailabilitv of academic job.s. For 
example, all job.s in Hi.story could be filled bv the graduates from the .six top 
universities in the field. 



Ernest May 
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Donald J, White 

0 ur distinguished guest speaker this morning. Dr. Ernest L Bo> er. United States 
Commissioner of Education, is a reflettiv e person and a man of action. He has been 
described by Barbara Radloff in the New York Times in these words. "He's got 
rehgion about education— and he knows how to make his feelings contagious/' I 
might add that, m moving from Chancellor uf the world's large.-^t University .system 
to the post of United States Commissioner of Education "Ernie*' Boyer took a 
$20,000 a year pay cut because, in his own words, he viewed the Commissioner's 
post as "the single must important place for addre.^sing educational issues In the 
nation today." 

Dr. Boyer has an educational philosophy . In an article, "Educating for Surv ival," 
in Change, March. 1977. Dr. Boyer wrote of the need to "expose our people 
educationally to their common bonds/' He believes that "Education for indepen 
dence is not enough . . . education for interdependence is just as vital/' 

"Democracy." Dr. Boyer has \vritten,' requires a tension between self and .societ> 
and yet today the broadenmg social vision seem^ in full retreat. are indeed in a 
race for social survival and some return to a core of learning is crucial." 

It islittle wonder that Dr. Boyer has earned a reputation .is a statesman ai>wellas 
innovator because he looks at educational issues in a social context. 

We are particularly fortunate to have him here lodav to present his views on 
"Education and E.xcellence" and to discuss* them with us. I am pleased to present 
Dr. Ernest L. Boyer. United States Commissioner of Education. 

EDUCATION AND EXCELLENCE 

Ernest L, Boyer 

1 wish to thank y^'U for inviting me to participate in this important convocation. 
The Council of Graduate Schools in the Untted States is one of higher education's 

most distinguished organizations. 
Graduate education performs an absolutclv essential servicp for this Nation^ 

• It is the well-spring of basic and applied research. 

• It inspires scholarship. 

• It prepares teachers for our finest institutions. 



Advanced training and research are central not onK tu the concept v^f a univ avbiiy 
but, also, to the very future of this great democracy. 

And yet— I hardly need remind this audience that graduate education m thib 
country now confronts a crisis. 

Just two years ago the National Board on Graduate Education put the i.si»ue rather 
bluntly: 

"The mood within the graduate communit> during the last n\ e \ ears has," it said, 
"been one of distress, frustration and uncertainty." 
And these attitudes, the report continued, 
"Can paralyze thought and action if new ideas . . . are not forthcoming." 

I 

Ironicp^!:, , graduate education has, from one perspecti\e. become a victim of lis 
own success. 

Consider, for example, the explosive decade of the 60's. 

-New graduate programs sprang up almost evei-y where. 

-New facilities for research and teaching were erected almost o\ernight. 

-Foundation grants skyrocketed, and federal grants came pouring in. 

Between 1960 and 1970. for example, total federal rupport for higher education 
rose 300 percent to more than S4 billion, and research and development allocations 
more than tripled - moving from approximateiv $400 niillion in 1960 to nearl> $1.5 
billion in 1970. 

And, as you well know, a significant portion of that funding went to graduate 
education. 

But suddenly — almost overnight, it seems manv of us hit hard times. 

• School enrollments began a downward drift. 

• The demands of the labor market abruptly altered, and employment 
opportunities for graduates decreased. 

It has been predicted, for example, that as few as .J.OOO lu o,000 new Ph.D.'s — 
that, is possibly fewer than one in ten - may find appropriate faculty employment 
during the 1980's. 

The picture is sobering, to select a cautious uiiderstatement. And yet— for 
reasons not altogether dear to me these s<>benn^ ciicuni.^tances do not seem to be 
reflected in our day-to-day decisions. 

A recent .sur\ ey of 46.'> graduate schools by soui organi/,ati<m revealed that (luring 
the past five year.s- 

• Three new graduate programs were established for e\ery one that was 
discontinued. 

• 1,.*>60 new master's-degree programs were established, and 449 were termi- 
nated. 

• 408 new doctoral 'degree programs weie started. 

• 109 were discontinued. 

• 'ITie social sciences and education accounted fur 4 J percent of the new 
programs. 

• And, although 25 doctoral programs m the hu mam ties wvve abandoned. .10 
new ones were introduced. 

In short, our consoliddtion to expansion ratio still lemains at approximately 2A. 
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II 

Now— here I mui»t mherl a special note of caution. Graduate education po!ic> 
must not be driven blindl> b> statifetics. There is stiil the fundamental ii>i»ue of 
student preference, and there ibbtill the fundamental IbbUt af Acholdi:>hip forits o\\n 
sake and for the sake of future generationh. We mui>t. m i»hort, \igorousl> reject the 
pernicious notion that higher education should be driven bv mere manpower 
speculations or submit to the drear> blueprint uf a buieauciatic Hve >ear plan 

It is, however, not bureaucratic to face redlif>>. And the hard realit.v seems to sa\ 
that graduate education, if it cares at all about its fiscal and intellectual health, 
cannot continue to expand without constraint. 

What, then, are we to do to retain vitalitv and excellence and a sense of 
equilibrium among the disciplines? 

Let me set forth three rather familiar prupusitiun.s. Fii.st. 1 am convinced e\er> 
graduate .school should introduce a tu ugh minded .self a-..se.s.sment program to 
determine ju.st what it should and .should nut do and to match it.s progra.n.s more 
carefully to its mission. 

Internal evaluations can. of course, be \ictimi/.e(l b> \ested interest, and 
evaluation can easilv be subverted if there is fear that programs mav be 
discontinued. 

Even -so, I am convinced that quality as.sessment must be undertaken bv even 
higher learning institution —not only because it the pi udent thing Ut do. but. also, 
to head off incursions from outside agencies. 

Let me introduce one case .studv with whuh I am familial. During the 1900's the 
State University of New York at Binghaniton j;iew like Topsy. 

• In 1961 Bmghamton offered two giaduatt louises in Fliiglish and matbe 
matics, 

• By I Jf>4 it was offering master's degrees in 18 .separate fields. 

• In lOG.-) the campus introduced its first Ph.D. programs. 

• By 1970 "just five vears later 16 department were granting doctorates. 

• And bv 1976 STN'S'-Binghainton had 17 doi toral and 15 masters degree 
prog ram si 

But tbeuniveisitv alMifactd iealita\s.andai.ampu.s wide program evaluation 
was introduied. The mission of tl«e tainpu.s was ilaiified. and the faiult> declaied 
quite straightforwardly tliat - 

'instead of a universilv center offering a full arrav of doctoral 
and master's programs. (SI*. \Y- Bmghamton) will become a 
s<7(rf/tr univeisitv concentrating its . . . resouices on a core 
of high quality doctoiai and master's programs/* 
Piogranis are now being phased out oi toiisolidated and others will be 
strengthened. 

I am not suggesting this a.s a model. I am onlv suggesting that, if graduate 
education i.sto letain its excellence, prugiani> nuust be ie\iev\ed and priorities must 
be set. not onlv ,is regards futuie giowth but m teinis of pa.st decisions too 

III 

And now let ine make ont othei point . I am C4>nvincc(l our graduate school., must 
become more flexible and serve new clienteles while still promoting excellence 
For example, the final report of the National Board on Graduate Education 
proposed that— . 
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•*Course sequences, residence regulations, and other institu- 
tional requirements should be adapted to meet the needs of 
students with family responsibilities, adult learners, profes- 
sionals, those forced to pursue their studies intermittently 

This proposal seems obvious, of course, and >et it i.»> .still the fact that manv able 
students are excluded because of the barriers we ourselves erect. 

While speaking of new directions I also would like tu comment brieflv on the flatus 
of women and minorities. 

The number of Ph.D.'s awarded women increased from 1.2rjO in 1961 to nearl> 
7,700 in 1976. Women are now receiving 23 percent of all doctorates compared with 
12 percent some fifteen >earsago. This trend is in the right direction, but progress 
still is insufficient and the track record is quite spotty. 

In the physical sciences, for example, women hold onlv 7)..] percent of the doctoral 
degrees. In engineering the figure is less than 1 percent. 

Minorities have confronted even greater barneis. The Heni-v Report s>aid that — 
'* While minority men and women comprise more than l.i 
percent of the total U.S. population, they at the same time 
represent less than 6 percent of all graduate .students. 

**Blacks, Chicanos and Puerto Ricans, and American In- 
dians earned less thai* 5 percent of total doctorates awarded in 
1973-74. 

'^Moreover, minority persons are unevenly distributed in 
disciplinary fields of study: for example, blacks received less 
than 2 percent of all doctorates conferred in the natural 
science fields but earned more than 8 percent in education m 
1973-74." 

I believe it is absolutel> urgent for graduate .sthooi.s to push aggressively for 
increa.sed enrollment of minoritie.»» and women not just because it makes good 
sense, but because it is right. 

IV 

One further point still more complicattd. I am al.so t unv inced t be time has come to 
fowus on new disciplines and to introduLC curiiLulum related to the- changnig world. 

Dave Breneman of the Br(jokings In.stitution touched on thi^ urgent matter when 
he said that it is essent.al for universities to: 

. . set new directions for large numbers of programs that 
were brought into existence by the excesses of the 1960's,and 
that are now stranded in an educational no-man's-land." 
The truth is that, while graduate enrollment in some traditujnal fields has leveled 
off or even dipped, growth in others has been dramatic. 

• At .Johns Hopkip Univ ersit> . fur example, enrollment in the Schtjol of Hv giene 
and Public Health with it.s emphasis on preventive medicine — ha,«» increased 
some 20 to 30 percent in the last five years. 

• In that university's environment enginf-enng Ph H. program legistration ha> 
almost doubled. 

• And a new doctoral program in anthrtjpolugv. whith began in 1974 with one 
student, now has 20. 

O New combinations of tradit tonal academic di.*^ iplines are re<|uired. 
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But I also am concerned that imaginati\ e new fieldi uf ^tud> and re6earch md> be 
required— new disciplines that relate to the earth \s emerging new agenda. 

The harsh truth is that the human race conlinueb to expand at a rate of 200,000 
people every day. 

• That is 73 million more people ever>' year. 

• And every day more than 800 million people face gnawing hunger, h\ing 
literally from hand to mouth. 

• Tensions over re.^^ources grow mure acute, and the qualit> of uur environment 

is threatened. 

The questions of the future are beginning to be fonnulated. 

• Where will we get our food, and huwt,an it be appropriateI> dl.stributed? 

• What about our energy supply, and how can it be equitablv shared? 

• How can we reduce the poisons in the atmosphere? 

• Can we have a proper balance between popuIatitin<ind the life ftUf)purt >vstcm 
of this planet Earth? 

• And how can we live together, with civility, in a climate of constraint? 
These are a few of the transcendent is.sues which toda>\^ >uung pti^ple - and ail of 

us— must begin to think about and talk about with great tare, and th»^> .somehow 
need to be addressed with still more urgenc> in uur turrit ulurri and in uur research. 
Earlier this year, I'nited Nations official Robert Muller noted that. 
**A child born today into a world of four billion people will, if he 
attains age 60, be sharing the earth with three times as many 
human beings," 

hi a monograph published b> the Woiid Affaii- Council of Philadelphia. Muller 
went on to say that: 

"A child born today . . . will be both an actor and a 
beneficiary* or a victim in a total world fabric, and he may 
rightly ask: "Why was I not warned? Why wa^ I not better 
educated? Why did my teachers not tell me about these 
problein.s and indicate niy behavior as a member of an 
interdependent human race?** 
I am t'on\inced that incre<isingl> we do ha\e an obligation to edutate. not just 
about the pa.st and present but about the futui e, iuu. <nul thi.s tails Un I suspect - 
new courses and new fields of study. 

V 

And now I would like to >av a wt)rd oi two about bow Washington tan help sustain 
this essential enterprise. 

First. I want yuu to know that ext ellente in edutatuiu is an <ibsolute top priority in 
the Administration and that sdiolarlv t . arch is central to that vision. 

President ( arter\s recent statement M <i teienuiuv hoiioiing the Medal of Science 
winners made this point without equivocation — 

*\ . . We want to make sure.*' said the President, "that the 
climate for research and development in our country is 
enhanced, with my own imj)nmatur of approval and interest. 
With a broad -scale exhibition of interest on numerous occa* 
sions by the Members of Congress and my own Administra- 
tion, with publicity accniing to those who have achieved 
notably in the scientific and engineering field and also in direct 
budget allocations.** 
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Thus, the President said, he had "directed the Office of Management and Budget 
to boost. , . research nnd development ttemsmuchhigher, and the> will be funded 
accordingly." 

As to the past and present. In 1976 the federal outlay for graduate and 
professional students alone was more than $L6 billion. 

And last fiscal year total federal .supputt fur all of higher educatiun amounted tu 
more than $8.5 billion, of which the Office of Education contributed S- T billion. 

For fiscal year 1978, OE anticipates .^pending $3,1 billion for higher education. 
This comes through three sources: 

• The Guaranteed Student Loan Program, 

• The National Direct Student Loan Program, and 

• The College Work-Study Program, 

And we have a number of fellowship programs administered bv the Office of 
Education: 

• Mining Felloyrships, 

• Public Service Fellowships, 

• Indian Fellowships, 

• Bilingual Education Fellowships, 

• Handicapped Education Fellowships, 

• Vocational Education Fellowships. 

Also, we have recently introduced a graduate felluw.^hip program fot minorities 
and have earmarked approximately million for that act. 

There is also, as vou well know, iiupport for graduate education through other 
agencies, including the Gl Bill, the Nation* 1 Institute.^ of Health, and the National 
Science Foundation. 

• In 1976, those three federal bourcoi alone accounted for more than one half 
billion dollars in aid to approximately 200,000 graduate .students. 

• There is .support, too, for scholars arid artists in the National Endowment.s fur 
the Arts and the Humanities, 

• In the case of the NEH, for instance, of its total budget of S80 million, .some 
$.37 million i.s in grants and awards to individuals . ^.ociated with higher 
education or directly to institutions of higher ieatning. 

One further point: 

• In order to .stfmulate itut internatumal ^oncern.^, the Office of F^ducation will 
give vigorous new backing ti> the Foreign Language and Area Studies program, 
and we will push for an increa'^ed budget, 

• And in that regard the Prehident has asked me to t>rgani/,e with {\ingress a 
distinguished new ti>mniLs>U)ri comprised ijf acatlernu .speciali.st.s and t^ther.s 
to .stimulate our Foreign Language anti ,^rea Studies programs - nationwide. 

While looking for wav.s to promote excellence I al.so wish to emphasize our 
research librarie.s. There is no conceivable way fur great .scholarship and great 
research to be sUhtained in thi.s Nation without great libraries, and yet oui lack uf 
support for thi.N precious re>our*.e \m> been >can(laiou.'* 1 mtend to .support our 
libraries. 

• For the first tiine we have an authorized budget allowance of milium to 
provide grant.s ti> strengthen mir great research libraries acros> the land. 

• This is only the beginning, be sure, but I am ctHivinccd a new rnlIc^t>>ne ha> 
been reached. 



One mure eiKuuia^iii^ (lev eh^pmcnt .^IkhiIcI be noted. Fui fiscal veai 1978. the 
National Institute of Kducatiun.s budget ha> been intreasud bv 28.6 percent. 

A sizeable portion of the $90 million total ha.s been allocated t(* le^earcb ui» 
learning, teaching, and educational managmeiit and oiganii^ation. .-\'id main of the 
institutions repre.sented at this annual meeting are cinenlK involved in thuj>e 
important projects. And we intend to pu^h xigonnirtU fui niajui inciea.'>e,->foi XIE foi 
fiscal year 1979. 

I introduce a word uf caution here. I cannot uronu.^e major budget imreases m 
ever> catjgorv direct K or indirectK .supporting giaduate education. This is 
unrealistic. I au, however. pledge tt^vou that this Admini^ti at lun believes deeplv in 
the intellectual enterpn.su and that we understand the es.sential role* of graduate 
education m ihi.s Nation, 1 intend to fight vigorou.sl* foi the .^up^ort of tho.^e 
programs that will promote the si btjlar.">hif> and le.seaich which are .^o essential to 
our future. 

VI 

A few >eai - ago this Council of (liadu.^te Scn'UjLs published a mo^t remaikable 
repoit entitled "Scholarship for Society." 

In one of Us most persuasive concluding statements tlie panel said. 

*if tlic terms ^tradition.' 'preservation of values/ and 
'cultur-al herrlage'areworri. the deeds of mind and imagination 
to which they point are not 'iV'n thcnisand thrngs difficult and 
beautiful in art and science these contuiue to be pas.^ed 
along tli«» futur-e bee ar.se institutions advanced know- 
ledge hav^ I /iitrr.ued tt) ( ommit themseUes. despite number- 
le.s.^ belea^urenirn*s. to belief in then importance (or man's 
moral and intellectual future." 

And cer'tarnlv. when all is said and done, graduate education 
is not intercepted rn laboratories or libraries oi books alone. In 
the end ue s, ek to develop wit litri eacli student a special blend 
of intellectual sophistic atiori and artistic sensitivitv vvhich 
might be called the educated heart 

This term— the educated heart means to me a reverence 
for natural and human life and a respect .or excellence. 
T.be educated hear! means: 

• an appreciation of beautv. 

• a tolerance of others. 

© a reaching for master v vvr'hout arn^janif. 

• a courtesy toward opposing vrevvs. 

9 i\ dediciitK^ri to lair'uess and socral |UstK\ 

• an adherence to uitegritv and piecisi ):i in n »,» 'lit and speech. 

• an ()penne>s to change. 

• and a love fo? j;. u.'lul expiession and audacious intellect 

These are loltv and. some would ^av. old fashioned goals And vet I am 
confident tl.al as wc push m^:. nisK loi exicieruv' m cducatUMi at everv level this 
dream can be fulfilled 

Thank >ou veiv tnuih foi v*mii spUndid leadeiship and thanks again for inviting 
me to share these thoughts with vou todav 

I wish vou well. 
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DISd'SSION 



Eastman N. Hatch 



There three quest lon.s fniiii the audience fulluuing I)i BoNei'.s a(ldre>s. 
Bneflv stated, the^e weie « >» fulluvv>. uiu- a>ketl wlieie tne miUiii jtii.>and vvijinen vvhu 
get Ph.D.'s are going to find emplu.vnient. anuthei a.sked abi*ut the .statu. s of a 
cabinet po.sition fui a De itment uf Kducatiun and the thiicl ured about an 
advisoiy council on edu >n. 

With regard to emplo^^ »t of Ph.D.'b, I)i Bove» in hi.s re.spon.se .spoke to the 
general probieni of emplovment of Ph D'.s regaidle.>.> of uhethei ur not thev 
belonged to tla>he.s <if iatial nlinorltle^ ur wumvn. One uptiun being con.sidered at 
the federal level i.s whether oi not funiling .should be aiiued at expei iinei.tuig \Mth 
retraiiiingor reeducating oi redirecting training moidei lu experiment with \\a>.s for 
fatultv to mo\ e into .some of the aiea.s that .seem to be gro^vth area.s. He pointed out 
that the need for trained intelligerjce i.s not chmini.shmg and the urgency foi 
.scholarship i.s not diminishing. >et we ure defining our futuie in term.s of a 
constrained pool at a dimini.slied need. He feel.s that the .^olutum mav come from a 
realization that the dilemma ha.s to do Aith the Wtiy uui di.stipluit.^ lia\e designed 
their .stiucttires and the vvav new talent.^ ha\e been trapped The broadei ipie.>tion 
which .should l)e asked is huw does / trained re>ourie (i.e., the Ph.D's) begin to 
flow into the fundamental social questions? 

With regard {u the question of whether or not the T S. Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare would be reorgc nized. Dr. Btjver rei>pondedthat the i.ssue is 
still beuig considered and that lie thought Piesident Carter will be making the 
decision before long. He inditated that there aie >ome ui education who feel that 
education is too crucial too signifitant in eton.MiiK term> to be l)uried or 
diminished organuationall.. The other point of Mew, v hich is supported bv 
Secretai> Califano. i> that this is not the ^i.iie to . epaiateourMJtial "unctions, but in 
fict mstitution.s are prol)ai)K inppled lodav becau.se thev e so fragmented. Di- 
Bover stated thai he felt that edutatujn ti<je> neeil to ha\e a certain (organizational 
tlean-up. Theie is a need to look larefullv ai I uw it is stiuctured. He believes that 
some changes can l)e made even within H.K \\ . tl^.it would enhaiue and get toward 
the ol>jecti\es. The (^ut -^tiun whuh should be a.skrd. acK^nhng to Dr. Bovei , is what 
are we tr\ing to achieve and how nuu h win hv at hi»»ved ui the pieseiit urganizatum? 

How nianv. if anv. of these goals Would leiii 'ie a sepaiate depaii.u t'^Di. Bover 
believes that (pule a few g(jals foi eduiatior (an bv achieved. l)Ut with difiicultv, 
within H.KAV 

He stated he found a veiv open t lunate foi edu'dlioii in VWishingttm He i> 
stHiUglv in agreement aith Se^retarv Califano in hi^ t (jmniilnienl tio aitioii and his 
absolute disgust with red tape and silhness 

The third (|ueMion regarding the status ui an advi^oiA . /Uiuil (jii educatKJii was 
answered bv sa>ing that he did not kno^v tlie advist^iv ((juiuil <hi eduiatu^n was a 
fact. 
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Report on the Council of Graduate Schools- 
Graduate Record Examinations Board 1977-78 Survey 
of Graduate Enrollment* 



Introduction 

As a result of the difficulty of obtaining accurate information on graduate 
enrollments, and particularly trends m cMiroHment.s, the ORE Board and the Council 
of Graduate Schools began five > ears ago to conduct an annual series of surv eys of 
enrollment of the membership of the Council of Graduate Schools in the United 
Sta..e&. The Council membership consists of some 359 graduate institutions who 
grant either the master's or doctorate as the highest degree. The members of the 
Council grant 99 /f of the earned doctorates and 85\ of ihe master's degrees 
awarded. 

This year's survey, like those of previous .vears, is divided into two sections, the 
first of which was distnbuted in the earlv fall of 1977 with a request that results be 
returned no later than October 28, 1977. This report provides the re.sultsof the first 
questionnaire mailing, it is anticipated that the results of the .^ecoiid questionnaire 
mailing will be available early in the spring of l978. 

Sample Description 

Surve> questionnaires weie *.ent to each of the 3')9 graduate schoo's whic'" are 
members of CGS. A total of M)A questumnaires *vere returned for an 85' ; response 
rate, an indication of the continued cooperation of membei graduate sch ^ols Since 
the primar> purpose of the tjuunlionnaire wa.sto develop comparative dale between 
1976 and 1977. responses to quest lun.s vvrre nu hided in the ana l> sis only when data 
were supplied for both > ears. Thus, the effective response rate per question will vary 
from a high of 85% for the ov erall sample to a low of 7 1 for the question concerning 
applications. While this variability is piobahlv to be expected, and is smaller than 
♦hat found in previou.s veans due to an inn eased effort to have 0 entered where 
appropriate, it does make ctnnpan>ons atro.ss some questions of restricted value. 



*For reference purposes, this report is al.so issued as "COS Communicator Special 
Report #13. December. 1977.'* 



Part I ^ 



A. Leslie White 
Asst. Program Director, GRE 
Educational Testing Service 
November .30, 1977 
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Comparison of Usabie Sample and Base Population 



0' (sample 
of each 

Base Usable Sa nple population 

Number Percent Number Percent subgroup) 



Total Institutions 



Public 


242 


67V; 


205 


67'; 


85V; 


Private 


117 


33^/; 


99 


33'>; 


85'/; 


Total 


359 


100'; 


304 


100^' 


85'/; 



Master's Highest 
Degree 



Public 


82 


23'^' 


70 


23'/; 


85'/; 


Private 


27 


7'; 


25 


sv< 


93'/; 


Sub-total 


109 


30'; 


95 


31'/; 


87'; 



Ph.D. Highest 
Degree 



Public 


160 


45'/; 


135 


459; 


849; 


Private 


90 


25'^ 


74 


24 '/r 


82 A 


Sub -total 


250 


70'/; 


209 


69'/; 





Contmued care .should be exercised in attempt in^ to compare rei»uh.s of thib vear b 
survev with published re.sult.s uf last years hur\fc> m^ufar a.s 1976 data reported in 
the current surve> ma> Jiffer from 1976 datd reported ia^t >ear for i>e\ eral rea.sun.s. 
Fiibt, although the questionnaires and definitions remain unchanged from la^vt 
year's surve>» the actual number of in.stitutiun.srespondmg decreased bv 2. and 
the specific institutions responding in 1977 were not alwa>s identical to those 
responding in 1976. Second, .some mstitutiuns noted that the data for 1976 which 
the> were able to provide for this year's .>ur\e> \^e^t» different from, and better than, 
the 1976 data which they provided la.styear. Finall.v, there was man increase inCGS 
membership (15 institutions or VI) and a decrease both in the number of 
respondents and m the response rate (8.Vi this vear as compared with 91^' last 
year). Despite these Iimitatiuns, the uv trail obtained sample (i.e., thuse submitting 
usable questionnaires on time) is highlv represent ativ e uf the tutal CGS population. 

Comparisons of number and percenta^^ts the available population and .sample 
are shown above, it should be noted thaJ '\la>ter's Highest Degree" refers, 
throughout this report, only tu thuse institutions fur which the master's degree is, in 
fact, the highest degree awarded. Data fur tht^e m.stitulions du nut reflect master's 
degrees offered by institutions wich also offer the doctorate. 

The percentage shown in the table on page 2 and in Tables I thiough S at the 
end of this report - show response rate based on the number of in.stitutions in CGS. 
e.g., die 304 instilutiuns providing rcspon^e^ to this .survev represent 8^i^ uf the 
CGSmstiliilionsandan 8j'i respunse rate is noted. Since the sample uf inMitutions 




with usable data becomes less complete ai? the complexil> of the questioni. or the 
difficulty of obtaining the data increases, the number of ins.titutions providing 
usable data and the response rate that number represents are given for each 
question in the data presentation. 

In addition, several users of this report have expressed an interest in the 
proportion of total CGS graduate school enrollment which the rej»ponding institu 
tions represent and these figures, while approximate, are provided in a footnote to 
each table. Based upon the re.sult.s of thi^ >ear's surve>. combined with additional 
data from the Graduate Programs and Admissiorhs Manual^ one ma v e^ttimate the 
1976 total graduate school enrollment for CGS members at approximately 830,000. 
Using this estimate, it is then possible to report ihat the 304 institutioni. which 
responded to this year*s survey represent an 85^i' response rate (based on 
percentage of CGS institution.-^) and also accounted for approximdiei> 83^.' of the 
1976 total graduate enrollment at CGS institutions. Thi.s Utter figure ii. created b> 
taking the 1976 total enrollment reported this >ear (687.847) and dividing by 
830,000. For subsequent questions, a .similar computation ha.-* been earned out, 
removing from the 687,817 !he reported total graduate enrollment of each 
institution which failed to provide a usable response to the question. 



The results of the surve> are di.splaved in Tables 1 tiuough 8. The tables present 
the number of resp<indents with usable data \u each question (I.e.. data for both 
years and for all parts of the que.-.tion),thf percentajie that number represents of the 
total group or of the subgn p. e.g.. public, the total number of students reported 
each >ear and the percentage change U,m 197(7 to 1977. All data are presented b> 
public, private, and total. In addition. I'ahles 1 through 4 al.su pre. :^nt data for 
institutions classified hv mt^ns of the F3ducationaI Directorv, Part .5, in terms of the 
highest degree awarded. These cat»i;oii«'s are. PublicMaster's Highest. Private- 
Masters Highest. Public Doctorate Highest, and Pruate Doctorate HighcM. This 
additional breakdown was not a^/jilted to later questions because it was not fell to be 
particularlv important or becau.>e the differt nees were too small to affect th overall 
results. 

Finally, all data were .summarized b> sue of the responding graduate school, 
although these summaries do not apear in the tables presented. As with last v ear's 
report, this report bases size categories on quartile ranges bv institutional tvpe 
drawn from Part I of a prior sur^e>. Thus, each size category ranging from T 'for 
the .smallest in.stitutions to "4" for the largest institutions will contain approxi- 
matelv 25^* of all institutions of one tvpe, facilitating meaningful comparisons of 
institutions by size. Size eategones used in this report, bv institutional type, are 
shown on page 4. results based on these .^ue categories are noted in the following 
di.scu.s$ion. where Rppropriote. 



Results 
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Total Graduate School Enrollment for 
Size Categories, by Institutional Type 
(Each size category contains aproximately 25^' of all 
institutions of that institutional type) 



Public-Master's 



(smallest) 

Categor>- 1 Category 2 
0-900 901-1400 



Category 
1401-2500 



(largest/ 
Category 4 
over 2500 



Highest Degree 
Private -Master's 



0-250 



250-600 



601-900 



over 900 



Highest Degree 
Public-Ph.D. 



0-1200 



1201-2600 



2601-4100 



over 4100 



Highest Degree 
Private-Ph.D. 



0-800 



801-1400 



1401-2300 



over 2;U)0 



Highest Degree 



Discussion 

Table 1— Total enrollment thib >ear has had hmall increahe for the institutions 
reporting. In total, the increase was 1 ,439. a 0,2".' increa.-»t above last >ear. The onl> 
decrease was at the public master\s degree institutiuns where the decline was 1.6''. 
Viewed in tenns of size categories, private master'.s institutions experienced a 
decline in all but category 4 where there was a .slight (2,6\ ) increase. Interestingly, 
at public Ph.D. institutions the only decline (5.5S') was in size 1. 

Table 2— Total first-time enrollments have increased slightly U.l'/). The largest 
gain (2.7^1 occurred m the public master'.s degree mstitutiu*..s. The only decline 
(2.1't ) was found in the private master's degree institution^. Although there are nu 
patterns when examining the size categone.s. the private Ph.D. institutions show the 
largest reduction (5.9% ) in category -l with a similar increa.se in category 4 (5.1%'). 

Table 3— Consistent with last year, the response rate for this question was the 
lowest of all items (74% By institutional type both the publ>. MA and Priv ate Ph.D. 
institutions declined by 0.4%. At the pubhc Ph 1). institutions the loss was slightly 
larger (2.3% ). Looking at the size categories with the exception of the public Ph.D. 
institutions, the smallest 3 caiegone.s .showed decline.* of about 5%% The onl> 
increase at the public Ph.D. in.stitutioiis occurred in category 3. 

Table 4— The number of graduate as.^istants (service required) increased in all 
but the public master *s degree institutions which reported a decrease (2,3% ), The 
largest increase (9.5%) also occurred in the private M.A institutions. With 3 
exceptions, all size categories increased. l*ubijc MA institutions declined in all .size.s. 
The largest growth appears in size I of the private master's degree institutions. 

Table 5 — The number of graduate fellows inon service required) showed a small 
increase 1 1.7%) over last year. The onlv decline occurred at the private MA 
institutions where the percentage decrease was large (11.2%) but not very 
significant because the numbers of fellowships were .small and the decrea.ses 
Drimarily reflect dr^inatic declines at only two .schools. 




Table 6 -The table displav.s a breakdov.n of full and part time student 
enrollment for thu.se in.stitutuHhs repurting. hit report inditate.s intreil^ed total 
enrollment and additional increaNe in the numbt-r of part time >tudent> (G I . i at all 
but the pruate MA institutionh uhere a slight klM' > ) \o» ot tuned. Both full time 
and part time enn;llment>. ha^t intrea.st-d but the part tune enrollment has 
increa2>ed mure th^n full time. B> .size there i.s little \anante uv er la.^t >ear except in 
cate^or\ 2 of the private ma.ster'.sde^iree tn.st it ution> where %\efinda .shift in full 
and part time enrollment, full time enrollment i.s up. part time eniollment i.sduwn. 

Table 7 The number uf ma.sterV degree.s awarded are up at all in.stitution.s witha 
total mcrea.se of 2.4'< . The public MA m.stitutton.s made the be.st gam.s i7..3'. ). 
i^ookmg at the .size.s. all of the larger in.stitutiun.s expenented a .slight to moderate 
increase. 

Table 8 Con.si.stent With prior >fcar.s the final table .^h^A^s a detline iAM'* in the 
total number of dottoral degrees a\%arded at both publit ii.y - i and private (A.'Vt ) 
in.stitution.s. In all but .size ') uf the publit Ph.D. in.^titut^on.s where a moderate 
increa.se is noted (2..'/' ) there i.s a continued duunward trend. 
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Conclusions 

Although the first part of the CGS-GRE Board Sur\e> of Graduate School 
Enrollment did not receive the hoped fur number of resi)uni>t\s from participating 
institutions, the data that v.ere generated proved quite valuable in aj,certaining 
short-term trends in Arucrican graduate education. 

Slight change is perhaps the best description of the overall results of this vear's 
survev. Graduate school enrollment and full/part time enrollment increased bv less 
than 1% . Larger 1 1 -2^t ) but, again, I elative slight changes occurred with application^ 
1 - 1 ,67( ), first-time enrollments (+1.1% ) and fello ships (+ 1 .7' / ) Jt is important to 
note that the increase m fellowships i^» a departure from recent trends. The largest 
growth IS seen in the number of master's degree^ a>varded. and more specificallv , at 
the public institutions. Consistent with past trend*, the numbei of doctoial degrees 
continues to decline. 

TABLK 1 

Total Graduate School* Enrollment by Type of Institution 



Master's Highest 
Public 
Private 
Sub-Total 
Ph.D. Highest 
Public 
Private 
Sub-Total 

Total Institutions 
Public 
Private 
Total 



Number 
70 

25 

95 

i:^5 
74 
209 

205 
99 
:U)4 



_%J^* /976\ 

85% 142,806 

87'; 163.9:?:? 

84'-; :?9f).80:? 

82'; 127,1! 1 

8:r; 523,914 

85'; 5:?9.609 

8.5'; 148.2:?8 

80';*** 687.847 



1977 

140,510 
21^1^ 
161,826 

:?99.662 
127.798 
.527,460 

.540,172 
149.114 
689.286 



_'j Change 

1.6/; decrease 
0.9'^; in^ 3se 
1..3'; decrease 

0.7% increase 
0.5'; increase 
0.6'' ••^crease 

0. i iP'Tease 
0.6%' increase 
0.2%' increase 



*For purposes of this survev. 'nstitutions were asked to include all students 
considered as registered in the graduate school, including education, engineer- 
ing, social work, medical and business programs leading to MA/MS or Ph D . 
Ed.D.. or uther doctorates. 
"Percentage figures are the number of institutions responding to this question as a 
percentage of the number available in th^ total group. For exainpK 70 Public 
Master's Highest Degree in.stitutions responded out »f a possible 82 such 
insiitution.s in the GdS membership for an H.>% response rate for that group of 
institutions. 

***Based on the computations described under Sample Description on page ^ the 
,304 institutions responding to this question represent 85%' of the CGS 
institutions and accounted for apprc^imatel.v 8:?%' of the 1976 total student 
enrollment at CGS institutions. 




TABLE 2 

First-Time Graduate Enrollment by Type of Institution 





Number 


c/ 
/c 


lif/o 


/ 077 


5< Change 


Master's Highest 














T% LI* 

Public 


CO 

o.> 


i i /< 






3. / Vr 


increase 


Private 


vv 


81 A 






2.0'/ 


decrease 


Sub-Total 


85 


78'/ 


34,617 


35,295 


1.9'/ 


increase 


Ph.D. Highest 














Public 


129 


81'/; 


95.9^6 


96,487 


0.69f 


increase 


Private 


70 


78'/ 


<t.992 


35,639 


1.8'/ 


increase 


Sub-Total 


199 


79'/ 


130,9:J8 


132,136 


0.99? 


increase 


Total Institutions 














Public 


192 


79 Y 


124.921 


126,256 


l.VA 


increa.se 


Private 


92 


78%' 


40.634 


41.165 


1.39; 


increase 


Total 


284 


80'/r* 


165.555 


167.421 


1.19? 


increase 



*Based un the tom^/ulatioas described under Sample Description on page 3. the 
284 mstitution.s respundinglo thi.^que.stiun represent 80',' of the CGS institutions 
and accounted for approximatelv 77% of the 1976 total .student enrollment at CGS 
institutions. 



TABLE 3 

Number of Applications for Graduate Study 





Numbe: 


c 
( 


1976 


1977 


9; Change 


Master\s Highest 












Public 


61 


74'; 


61.388 


61.125 


0.49ir decrease 


Private 


18 


67'; 


9.304 


9.412 


1.29; increase 


Sub-Total 


79 


72% 


70.692 


70.537 


0.29r decrease 


Ph.D. Highe.st 












Public 


118 


74% 


314.882 


307.525 


'J,.V/c decrease 


Privat e 


67 


74% 


13.3.473 


132,914 


0.4'/ decrease 


Sub-Total 


185 


74%' 


448.355 


440.43« 


L8'^ decrease 


Total Institutions 












Public 


179 


74%' 


376.270 


308,650 


2.09{ decrease 


Private 


85 


73'; 


142.777 


142.326 


0.3^t decrease 


Total 


264 


74%'* 


519.047 


510.976 


1.69; decrea.se 



•Based on the computatiun.s de.-,cnbed under Sample Description on page ? the 264 
mstitutiom responding tothi.s t|ue.stiun represent " 4% of the CGS institutions qnd 
accounted for approximatel.v 71%' of the 1076 total student enrollment at CGS 
institutions. 7^3 
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TABLE 4 

Number of Graduate Assistants (Seruice Required) 





Number 


9< 


1976 


1977 


^< Change 


Master's Highest 














Public 


66 


809; 


5,703 


5,572 


2.3'-; 


decrease 


Private 


25 


937< 


484 


530 


8.79; 


increase 


Sub Total 


91 


ST4 


6.187 


6,102 


1.49; 


decrease 


Ph.D. Highest 














Public 


127 


79^; 


83,274 


85.734 


2.99^ 


increase 


Piivate 


67 


749f 


17,608 


18.082 


2.69; 


increase 


Sub -Total 


194 


789; 


100,882 


103.746 


2.89f 


increase 


Total Institutionr 














Public 


193 


809; 


88.977 


91.306 


2.67^ 


increase 


Private 


92 


79^/; 


18,092 


18.542 


2.49; 


increase 


Total 


285 


809;* 


107.069 


109.848 


2.59; 


increase 



*Based on the computationb dej>t.ribed under Sample Dehtiiptiun on page 3, the 
285 inbtitution.s responding to thib question represent 80' i of the CGS institutions 
and accounted for approximately 76^ of the 1976 total .student enrollment at CGS 
institutionr. 

TABLE 5 

Number of Graduate Fellows (Nan -seruice Required) 

Number 9r 1976 1977 9; Change 
183 76'V 13.732 13.834 0.7',; increase 
88 75'V 1 1.7r2 12.050 2.7^' increase 
271 76';* 25.454 2.1.884 1.7'^ increase 



Public 
Private 
Total 



TABLK 6 
Full-time-Part 'time** Total Fnrollment 

1976 19^ 
Full-time Part-time Full-time 
Number V Number 9; Number '^ Number 
Public 192 799; 194.219 39'. 307.447 6r; 193,531 38'. 311.638 629; 
Private 95 81',; 60.565 43',; 80.484 57'.; 59.375 42'/; 82.489 589; 
Total 287 809;*** 254.784 40'^ 387.931 00'/ 253.406 39'; 394.127 61'; 



Part-time 
Nu mber 



*Babed on the computations described under Saniple Dej>tnption on page the 
271 mstitutions rcspondmg to this quet-tion represent 76*^. of the CGS 
institutions a»id accounted for approximatelv 72'. of the 1976 total student 
enrollment at CGS institutions. 
**Institutions were directed to applv their own institutional definitions to "part 

time** and 'full-time.*' 
***Based on the computations described under Sample iJescnption on page 3. the 
287 in.stitutions respondmg to this question represent 809* of the CGS 
institutions and accounted for approximateU 78'.' of the 1976 total student 
enrollment at CGS institutions. 
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Public 
Private 
Total 



TABLE 7 
Number of Masters Degrees 
Number % 1975-76 1976-77 
205 B5V( 128.050 131.654 
98 84^/? 34,038 34,356 
303 85'/* 162,088 166.010 



9i Change 
2.1V( increase 
0.97( increase 
2.37f increase 



* Based on the computations described under Sample Description on page 3, the 
303 institutions responding to this question represent 85'* of the CGS 
mstitutions and accounted for aoproxjmatelv 82'/ of the 1976 total student 
enrollment at CGS institutions. 



TABEL 8 
Number cf Ph. I). Degrees 





Number 


'( 


1975-76 


1976-77 


'// Change 


Public 


136 


85'/; 


16.625 


16,143 


2,9'/r decrease 


Private 


73 


81^' 


6,915 


6.690 


3.2'a decrease 


Total 


209 


84'/* 


23.540 


22.833 


3.0' f decrease 



* Based on the computations destribed under Sam pic De.scnptiun on p<ige 3, the 
209 mstitutions resonding to this questiun represent 84'* of the CGS doctoral 
institutions. 
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The Constitution of the 

Council of Graduate Schools in the United States 



/. Name 



Thib organization .shall 'le called the Council uf Graduate Schi>oU in the Trnted 
States. 

2. Purpose 

The Council ibebtablibhed to provide giaduate.schuui.s in the United Stales \sith a 
comprehensive and \videl> reprei»ent«iti\e bud> ihruu^h \vhich to cuun6el and act 
together. 

Its purpose is improvement and advancement uf graduate educaliun. The 
purview of the Council includes all matters germane to thi> purpuse. The Council 
shall act to examine needs, ascertain be»t practices and procedures, and render 
assistance as indicated, it ma> initiate lesearch for the furthering of the purpose. It 
shall provide a forum for the consid ration of problems and their .solutions, and in 
meetings, conferences, and publications .shall define needs and .seek means of 
satisf>ing them m the best intere.sts of graduate ciducation thioughout the countr\. 
In this function the Council ma> act m accordance with the needs of the times and 
particular situations to disseminate to the pu^»*l«.. to institutions, to foundations, to 
the federal, state, aiid local government. , and other groups whose interest or 
support is deemed of cimcern, informdUon relating to the needs of graduate 
education and the best manner of satisfying them. 

In the anal>sis of gradu«te education, in the indication of desirable revision and 
further development, in the lepreseiuation of neeii.> and all other functions related 
to effecting Its purpusu,the Council noi onl> .shall be free to act as an initiating bod>, 
but it shall as.sume direct obligation for so doing. 

3 Membership 

Membership in the Council of (Hadu<ite .Sthoi>Is in the Cnited States is open to 
those institutions of highei education in the Cnited Stato which aie significantlv 
engaged in scholaiship. graduate education, and the preparation of .students for 
advanced degrees. In joining the Ci>uncil of (iraduate Schools m United States, a 
new member should be aware that the Couiuil is devi>ted to e.vcellence in giaduate 
educatii>n as interpreted bv occa.>ional position statements outlining changing 
philo.sophies, pi>licies, and pri>tedu!esof graduate education. In addition, prospec 
tive members shall be approved to offer graduate •Ai>rk bv the appropriate regional 
accredit ingas:,i>ciat ion and .shall hav e awarded at least thirt> inaster\sdegree.sor ten 
doctoral degrees, or a combination thereof, in at least three dt.stinct fields or 
disciplines wit hint he three vear peiuid ininiediatelv prior to the date of application. 
Each applications for tnember.ship .shull contain evidence as to these c|ualifications 
in a fo»*m prescribed m the Bylaws. 
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*/. Voting Power 



In all acliMlies of the Couiuil. eath menibfi iiiMitutiun >liall ha\e unt* \(ite. 

More than one repie.sentative oi ar.\ in.stitutiuii ma> attt-nd the meeting the 
Council, but the niember.s \ute .shall be ca.st b\ the iiuiisidual deMgnat'.ii a.s th. 
principal repre.sentati\e uf the inenibei b\ the *.biet admini^iiati\e utfii«.i uf ihe 
member institution. 

5. Officers and ExeculUe Commtttee 

Theufficer.N of the Council and the P3xe(Uti\e Committee .shall be a Chairman, a 
Chairman -Hllect. and the immediate Chaunuui. each .serving fui a teim uf one 
>ear. In the ab.seiue uf the Chairman, the Chairman Rlect .shall i>v the pre.siding 
officer of the Kxecutive ConiniUtec and the Council 

There shall be an Executive Committee uf tweKi voting members, cunipu.seduf 
the Chairman, the Chairman Klect . the Pa.st Chairman and nine membei.s at laige. 
Three niember.s at laige .shall be elected bv the Council at each Annual Meeting fui 
tv'^jis of three \ear,s each, beginning immediateK aftei the Annual Meeting, 

The Chairman I^lect. chu.sen b\ the F^xecutive Cu mm it tee fioni it.s uwn pa.st oi 
present meniber.ship. .shall .serve in that capacitv furune>eai . The following > ear, he 
Will a.s.sume the office of Chairman, and the fi^lluwing \ear. the office of PaM 
Chairman. 

Each voting member of the Kxecutive Cummittee inu.st be the principal 
repre.sentative uf a membei of the Cuuniil and ntiUt mav .-jene for two con.secutive 
full terms. 

If the Chairman i.s unable tu continue m office, tiic Chairman Elect shalUucceed 
immediatelv to the .bairnian.ship. and the Kxeuitive Cuuiniittee .shall chuo.se a new 
Chairman- Elect. 

Anv vacancies occurring among the niembeiship at laige uf liic Executive 
Committee .shall be filled b\ the Kxeuitive Committee until the next .Annual 
Meeting, at which time tlie Coumil .sh<.ll elect a leplacement foi the balance uf the 
term- 

6 Executive Offuers 

The chief executixe offitei uf the Council shall be a [*ie.sident. vchu .shall be a 
.salaried officer, appointed bv the Kxeciitive (\itnmittec and .serving at it.s plea.suie. 
The President .shall .serve a.s an ex offuio ineinbei <ti the Executive (^ummittee 
without a vote. 

7 Dutie.'^ and Powers of the Exerutne Committee 

In addition to the dutie.s and povver.s vested in the Kxeuitive (*onimtttee 
elsewhere m this Constitution, the Exet utive Cuinnuttee mav. .speufitallv emplov 
.such .staff and establish .siub uffu e.sas mav seem neiessai-v. uuuipuiatc. undeitake 
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itself, or through itb agent.s, tii rai^e fundh for the Cuuncil and tu accept and expend 
moniebforthe Council, take initiative and act fui the Cuuncilin all matter^ including 
matters of polic> and pubhc statement except svhere limited b> thi,s Cun&titutiunur 
by actions of the Council, 

8, Committees 

In addition to the Executive Committee, there .shall be (1) a Nominating 
Committee, (2) a Committee on Membership, s\ hu,>>e members ,«>hall not be mtmber.s 
of the Executive Committee, and (3) huch other .standing committees as mav be 
established by the Executive Committee. 

Except for the Nominating Committee, all standing committees and ad hoc 
committees shall be appointed bv the Chairman with the advice and consent of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Nominating Ciimniittee shall conai.'>t of five member o of whom three shall be 
elected each year by the Council at its annual meeting, and two shall be the 
members-at-largeof the Executive Committee ^v ho are completing then terms. The 
Chairman shall be elected by the Committee. 

At least two weeks before each annual meeting of the Council, the Nominating 
Committee shall propose to the members of the Couiaii one nominee for each 
member-at-large position of the Executive Committee to be filled and three 
nominees for members of the Nominating Conimittec Thej^e nominations .shall be 
made only after .suggestions accompanied b> .supporting vitae have been .solicited 
from the mem bership-at -large. 

At the annual business meeting of the Council, additional nominees may be 
proposed from the floor. The election will then be held, and the nominee.s receiving 
the largest number of vote.s for the positions to be fillcil ^hall be declared elected. 

9. Meeiuifis 

The Council shall hold an Annual Meeting at a time and pUicc determined by the 
PZxecutive Committee. '''he Cot' .cil nuiv meet at other times on call tif the F3xecutive 
Committee. 

The Executive Committtt .-shall be responsible for the agenda for meetings of the 
Council. Reports and pri>po.>uU to be submitted foi actii-in bv the Council shall be 
filed with the Executive Committee befoic thev mav be submitted for general 
di.scussion bv the Council. No legitimate repuit uv proposal mav be blocked from 
presentation to the Council, but attujii on anv prt-»posal ma> not be taken until the 
Hlxecutive Committee has had an opportunitv to make a recommendation 

In matters not provided fui in thi.-s Con.stuution, parliamentarv procedure »hall be 
governed l)y Roberts Rules of Order, Revised 

10 Limitation of Poire rs 

No act of the Countil shall be held to control the polic v or line of action of any 
member institution. 
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n. Dues 

r'embership dues shall be proposed b> the Executive Committee and muat be 
approved by the majority of the membership after due notice. 



12. Amendments 

Amendments to this Constitution ma;, be proposed b> the Kxetutive Committee 
or by written petition of one-third of the members. Ho\\e\er the> originate, 
proposals for amendments shall be leceived h> the Executive Committee and 
forwarded with recommendations to the members, m writing, at least ninetv da>s 
before the meeting at which they are to be voted upon or before formal .submusion to 
the members for a mail ballot. T-^ be adopted, proposed amendments muj»* receive 
the approval of a two thirds majoritv of the members votmg at the announced 
meeting or on the designated mail ballot. 



13. Bylaws 

Bylaws may be established bv the Executive Comnjttee at anv rei^ular or special 
meeting, subject to ♦'atification b\ a simple majont> vote of the Council at the next 
Annual Meeting. 



Bylaws 

L In conformity with Article 6 of the Cun.stitiition, the President of t^^- Council of 
Graduate Schools in the United States shall be paid an annual salarv to be 
determinta by the Executive Committee plus such perciuisites as may be 
necessary for the proper conduct of the office and suq h travel as may be 
deemed essential. The President is ar'*iorii.cd to employ such additional 
personnel as is, in his judgment, necessary for the proper conduct of the office, 
to establish ban^ account.s in the name of the Council of Graduate Schools in 
the United States, and to draw checl- >and invest monies a^c4inst the Couiici''s 
accountor accounts, subject to an annual Jit of the books jf the Council by a 
Ceriified Public Accountant and approval by the Executive Committee. 
The Riggs National Bank of Washington, D.C.. is hereby designated a 
dcpo.sitary for the funds of this association and the said bank is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay checks and other orders for the payment of 
money drawn in the name of this association v, ht.i signed by the President and 
the said shall not be req^ .red in any case, to make inquiry resr>ecting 
applications of any in.strument executed in virtue of thi., resolulioii. or of . , 
proceeds therefrom, nor be under any obligation to see in the application of 
such insti-uments of proceeds. 

3 bi the event of the dissolution of tlw Council of Graduate Schools, all then 
existing assets of the Council shall be distributed m equal parts to the 
lns» utions ^ hich will at the timp be nieinb?rs of the ^'ouncil. 



After January 1, 1969, the fiscal > ear of the Council ofGraduate Schools m the 
I ' 'ited Stat . 6 will correspond to the calendar vear. (Prior to this date, the fii>cal 
ran from April 1 through March 31.) 

In the event of the death or disabilitj of the President of the Council, the 
Chairman shall immediately call a meeting of the Executive Committee lu 
select an Acting President, who shall as.^ume the responsibilities of the 
President, as they are specified in Article 6 of the Constitution i d in B> la\\s 1 
and 2, until the appointment of a new President. 

Membership applicants responding to Section 3 of .lie Constitution are 
expected to furnish statements endorsed b> the chief executi% e officer and ihe 
chief gracluate officer cf their institution. These .^idleinent.-. should include 
information as to the following: 

a) The institution's accreditation fcr graduate work as det*?rmined by the 
appropriate regional accrediting association. 

b) The number of graduate degrees av arded in th, three >edr.^ .mniediateK 
preceding the application for each at^piicable field or discipline in which 
graduate degrees are awarded. 

c) A general description of the criteria u .ed in determining fo.ulty part .ipa- 
tion in graduate programs, i.e., the V%el of training and the scholarlv /crea- 
tive productivity of the faculty members m the institution \s griduote 
program. 

d) The degree of centralit> ofgraduate education to the nature and purj osesof 
the institution as evidenced by its budgetar. commitment to graduate 
program*!, the existence of .special facilities or resources m specific ;,upport 
of graduate education, and, in the casp of appointmc.Js. promotion and 
tenure, the degree of importance placed on facultv contributions to 
graduate and ocholarly/creative work. 

e) The extent of the institution's acceptance of existing Council policy 
statemenl.'> setting forth i,tandard.^ for the urgani/.ation of graduate study. 



Annual meetings of ine Council shall be held during ur utar the fiist week of 
December. 

If a member reMgns. it must reappK for ad mi. '^s ion m the normal way if it wishes 
to resume membership. 

Membership or affiliation, with ui withtjut \ote.of non academic institutions, 
associations, or foundations is undesirable. 

In.stiti'tions accepted to membership in an> givon >ear aie required to pa\ 
prOi-ated dues on a quarterly basis for that fiscal year. 



Procedural Policies 




The Council of Graduate Schools 
in the United States 



Member Institutions 
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Abilene Christian University 
Adelphi University 
Air Force Institute of Technoiogv 
AIfrt*c University 
♦American University 
Andrews University 
Angelo State University 
Appalachian Stale University 
Arizona State University 
Arkansas State University 
Atlanta University 
Auburn University 
Ball State University 
Baylor College of Medicine 
Baylor University 
♦Boston College 
Boston University 
3o\vling Green Stale University 
Bradley University 
♦Brandeis University 
Bridgewater State College 
Brigham Young University 
Brookl>n College of the 

City Univer ity of New York 
♦Brown University 
♦Bryii Mawr College 
♦California Institute of Technolog) 
(California State College. I^akersfield 
California State Polytechnic 

University. Pomona 
California State Universit\. Chico 
California State ''niver.sitv, Fresno 
California Sta*< ' ni\ersit\, Fullerton 
California Stale v*ni\ersit\. Ha>ward 
California State Universit\. 

Long Beach 
California State Universit>, 

Los Angeles 
California State University. 

Northridge 
California State Uni versus. 
Sacramento 
♦Carnegie-Mellon University 
♦Case Western Reserve UniversitN 



♦Catholic University of America 

Central Michigan University 

Central Mis^ouK Stale University 
Central Wasl ington University 
Chicago Stfte University 

The Cii^ College of the City 
Uni\ ersily of New York 

The City University of Ne>* -'ork 

♦Claremoni Graduate School 

♦Clark University 
Clarkson College of Tecnnology 
Clemson University 
Cleveland State University 
College of Medicine and Dentistry 

of New Jersey 
College of Saint Rose 
College of Wiiliain and Mary 
Colorado School of Mines 
Colorado Slate University 

♦Columbia University 
Connecticut College 
Coppin State College 

♦Cornell University 
Creighton I'niv.rsity 
Dartmouth College 
DePaul University 
Drake Univer^^ity 
Drexel University 

♦Duke University 
Duquesne University 
Kast (\irolina University 
Kast Tennessee State University 
Kast Texas Stale University 
Kastern Illinois University 
Ha.stern Kentucky University 
Kastern Michigan University 
Haslern Washington University 

♦EinoiT University 
Kmporia State University 
Fisk Universitv 
Fitchburg State (\)llege 
Florida Atlantic University 

♦Florida State Universitv 
Florid'i Technological University 
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*Fordham University 

Fort Hays Stat^ University 

Framingham State College 

George Mason University 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
♦George Washington University 
♦Georgetown University 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

Georgia Southern College 

Georgia State University 

Governors State University 

Hahnemann Medical College 
and Hospital of Philadelphia 
♦Harvard University 

Hebrew Union College 

Hofstra University 

Holy Names College 

Howard University 

Idaho State University 
♦Illinois Institute of Technology 

Illinois State University 

Immaculate Heart College 

Indiana State University 

Indiana University 
♦Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
♦Iowa State University 

Jackson State University 

James Madison University 

John Carroll University 
♦Johns Hopkins University 
♦Kansas State University 

Kent State University 

Lamar University 
♦Lehigh University 

Loma Linda University 
♦Louisiana State University 

Loyola College 

Loyola Marymount University 
♦Loyola University of Chicago 
Mankato State University 
Marquette Univeniity 
Marshall University 
♦Massachusetts Institute of Tochnology 
\lcNeese State University 
Medical College of Georgia 
Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Medical College of Wisconsin 
Medical University of South rarolina 



Memphis State University 
Miami University 

♦Michigan State University 
Michigan Technological University 
Middle Tennessee State University 
Midwestern State University 
Mississippi College 
Mississippi State University 
Montana State University 
Montclair State College 
Morgan State UniversUy 
Murray State University 
Naval Postgraduate School 
New Jersey Institute of Technology 
New Mexico Institute of Mining 

and Technology 
New Mexico State University 

♦New School for Social Research 

♦New York University 
Niagara University 
North Carolina Central University 

♦North Carolina State University 
at Raleigh 
North Dakota State University 
North Texas State University 
Northeast Louisiana University 
Northeastern Illinois University 
Northeastern University 
Northern Illinois University 
Northwestern State Ur /.prsity 
of Louisiana 

♦Northweslerp University 
Nova University 
Oakland University 

♦Ohio State University 
Ohio University 

♦Oklahoma State University 
Old Dominion University 

♦Oregon State Univcsity 
Pace Univer.sity 
Pan American University 

♦Pennsylvania State University 
Pepperdine University 
Pittsburg Stale ^'niversity 
Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Princeton University 
Purdue Universitv 
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Queens College of tne City University 

of New York 
Rensselear Polytechnic Institute 
Rhode Island College 
Rice University 
Rockefeller University 
Roosevelt University 
Rutgers, The State University 
St. Cloud State University 
St. John's University 
Saint Louis University 
St. Mary's University 
Samford University 
San Diego State University 
San Francisco State University 
San Jose State University 
Sangamon State University 
Seattle University 
Seton Hall University 
Shippensburg State College 
South Dakota State University 
Southeast Missouri State University 
Southern Illinois University 

at Carbondale 
Southern Illinois University 

at Cdwardsville 
Southern Methodist University 
Southern University and A&M Collc^ic 
Southwest Missouri State University 
Southwest Texas State University 
Stanford University 
State University of New York 

at Albany 
State University of New York 

at Hinghamton 
State University of New York 

at Buffalo 
State University of New York- 

Downstate Medical Center 
State University of New York 

at Stony Bro'^k 
State University of Nca- York 

College at Fredonia 
State University of New York 

College at Oneonta 
State University of New York 

College at Platt.sburgh 
Stephen F. Austin State L'niversity 



Stetson University 

Stevens Institute of Technology 
♦Syracuse University 
♦Temrle University 

Tennessee State University 

Tennessee Technological University 
♦Texas A&M University 

Texas Christian University 

Texas Southern University 

Texas Tech University 

Texas Woman's University 

Thomas .Jefferson University 

Towson State University 

Trenton State College 

Trinity University 

Tufts University 
♦Tulane University 

United States International 
University 

Utah Slate University 
♦Vanderhilt University 

Viilanova University 

Virginia Commonweelth University 
♦Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Virginia State College 

Wagner College 

Wake Forest University 
♦Washington State University 

Washington University 
♦Wayne State University 

Wesleyan University 

West Chester Sta»e College 

West Texas State University 

West Virginia ("oilege 
of (iraduate Studies 
♦West Virginia University 

W^'stern Carolina University 

Western lllmois University 

Western Kentucky University 

Wcsfern Michigan University 

Western State College of Colorado 

Western Washington l^niversity 

Westfield State College 

Wichita State University 

Winthrop College 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

Worcester State College 
f ft'nJSht State University 
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Xavier University 
*Yale University 

Yeshiva University 

Youngstown State University 

University of Akron 
♦University of Alabama 

University of Alabama 
in Birmingham 

University of Alabama 
in Hunlsville 
♦University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 

University of Baltimore 

University of Bridgeport 
♦University of California. Berkeley 

University of California, Davis 

University of California. Irvine 

University of California, Los Angeles 

University of California, Riverside 

University of California. San Diego 

University of California 
Santa Barbara 
♦University of Chicago 
♦University of Cincinnati 
♦University of Colorado 

University of Connecticut 

University of Dayton 
♦University of Delaware 
♦University of Denver 

University of Detroit 

University of the District of ( olumbia 

University of Evansville 
♦University of Florida 

University of Georgia 

University of Hawaii 

University of f-Iealtn Sciences, 
The Chicago Modica! School 

University of Hou.ston 

University of Idaho 

University of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle 

University of Illinois 
at the Medical Center 
♦University of Illinois 

at Urbana^Champalgn 
♦University of Iowa 
♦University of Kansas 
♦University of Kentucky 



University of Louisville 
University of I^well 
University of Maine 
♦University of Maryland 
University of Massachusetts 
University of Miami 
♦University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Mississippi 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
University of Missouri. Kansas City 
University of Missouri, Rolla 
University of Missouri. St. Louis 
University of Moi..«na 
♦University of Nebraska 
University of Nevada 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas 
University of Nev; Hampshire 
University of New Haven 
University of New Mexico 
University of New Orleans 
♦University of North Carolina. 
Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina. 

Charlotte 
University of North Carolina. 
Greensboro 
♦Univerftiiy of North Dakota 
I'niversity of Northern Colorado 
University of Nortliern Iowa 
♦University of Notre Dame 
♦University of Oklahoma 
♦University of Oregon 

University of the Pacific 
♦University of Pennsylvania 
♦University of Pittsburgh 
University of Rhode Island 
University of Richmond 
♦University of Rochester 
University of San Francisco 
University of Santa Clara 
University of Scranlon 
University of South A ibama 
University of South Carolina 
- i University of South Dakota 
University of South Florida 
♦University of Southern California 
♦l*ni%ersity of Southern Mississippi 
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University of Tennessee. Chattanooga 
Univers. y of Tennessee, Knoxville 
University of Tennessee, Martin 
University of Tennessee Center 

for the Health Sciences 
University of Texas at Arlington 

♦University of Texas at Austin 
University of Texas at San Antonio 
University of Ttjxas Health Science 

Cenler, San Antonio 
University of Texas 

Medical Branch, Galveston 
University of Toledo 
University of Tulsa 

♦University of Utah 
University of Vermont 

♦University of Virginia 

♦University of Washington 

♦University of Wisconsin, Madisoii 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
University of Wisconsin, Oshkosh 

♦University of Wyoming 

♦F'ounding institutions 
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